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UST as old England has become famed for its scenes of rural 

beauty, we must work to make of the rural South a place of love- 
Just as English landscapes are famed the world over for 
their hedges, their vines and flowers, their green fields, so must we 
labor to make of the South a bonny Jand, known everywhere as the 


liness. 
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barns and barnyards. 
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Let’s Make the South a Land of Pretty Homes’ 


This is too often done, and the result is the complete spoiling of any 
plans for making really beautiful the grounds about the farm home. 
The farm residence is the greatest and most important building on the 
farm; let’s have it come first, then, and not have it half hidden by the 


T.et’s put these things in the background, where 

















FARM HOME OF J. H. SMITH. McCULLERS, N. C. 


rhe open lawn and grouping of trees at sides and back are excellent features in the arrangement of the grounds 





land of crape myrtles, honeysuckles, magnolias, jessamines, cool shady 


lanes, green fields and pretty homes. 


First, let’s get a definite mental plan of what we are to do. 
ual tastes may vary widely, of course, and rightly so; but at the same 
time let us not forget that there are certain fundamentals that we can- 


not afford to ignore,—certain standards, 
as it were, in landscape work, that the 
best authorities all recognize and sanction. 
First of all, we must get in our minds a 
mental picture of our homes and grounds 
as we would have them be, and it is in this 
picture or plan that we must be careful 
to adhere to the few fundamentals we 
shall here note. 

To begin with, the farm home should 
sit back from the highway far enough to 
be away from the dust and afford some 
privacy, but at the same time should not 
be too far away,—we should say not less 
than 100 feet back and not more than 400 
or 500 feet. The best location is a slight 
rise or eminence sloping in all directions. 

The farm residence located, it is essen- 
tial to the success of the plan to pay atten- 
tion to the placing of the barn, barnyard, 
chicken houses and runs, the garden and 
the pastures. Right here, whatever we 
do, let’s not make the mistake of locating 
the barn and lot in front of the house. 


of the farm landscape. 


Individ- 


without. 
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they belong, and let the farm home stand out as the dominant feature 


A lawn sodded to some permanent grass, Bermuda in most parts 
of the South, is another essential that no really pretty farm home is 
Let this be broad and open, with trees and flowers at the 


sides and borders, rather than scattered 
pell-mell over it. 

Then let’s put pecan trees—long ave- 
nues of them—along the hot, dusty lanes 
that are now so unattractive. Doing this 
will not only add immeasurably to the 
beauty of our farms and roadways, but 
will prove a source of profit as well. 

Let’s get a vision of a South that shall 
be known as ‘“‘A Land of Pretty Homes,”’ 
and then let’s get busy to make it so. 
And we can do it, too. Nature has 
given us dozens, hundreds, of ornamen- 
tals that we only need to make use of 
to have as fair a land as the sun ever 
shone on. Let’s begin right now to 
get tired of worn, barren fields, hot, 
dusty lanes, yards and lawns without 
grass or flowers, and make a resolve, 
and stick to it, to keep at it until 
ours is the beautiful land it ought 
to be. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


are a Power in the World of Agriculture. Every 
one of them has become a disciple of Greater Pros- 
perity on the Farm through the proper and abundant 
application of V-C Fertilizers, thereby they are 


ras ¢ 


These thousands of Progressive and Prosperous 
Farmers represent an ever increasing Army of Per- 
manent Soil Builders, hence enabling them to be 
constantly prepared by any demands made upon their 
Soil in the way of Better and Bumper Crops, thereby 
getting the most out of their acreage in Increased 
Profits. You can do the same. Therefore, 


-With a view of still further increasing this Army of Prosperity Builders we have issued, 
for Free distribution to the Farmers of the land, a series of valuable and_ profusely 
illustrated Crop Books, wherein is clearly pointed out the V-C Way to Greater Prosperity 


on all Farms, no matter what Crops you grow. ani =f indicate what Crops you are 
imterested in on a Postal and we will send you Books Free. Address— 


Crop Book Dept.—V-C Fertilizers— Box P.F. 1616, Richmond, Va. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Compare Different Grades of Lime 
by the Analyses 


UR readers are again reminded 

that we cannot give an opinion 
on the relative values of different 
kinds or brands of lime without 
knowing the analysis or the degree of 
purity. 

A reader wants to know how “oy- 
ster shell lime” compares with “burn- 
ed lime.” All that can be told him is 
that oyster shell lime, if well burned, 
is usually of a high grade of purity; 
but we can tell him nothing about 
how it compares with any given sam- 
ple of burned rock lime. The purity 
of rock lime vartes. 
not be equal to oyster shell lime. 

Why is it that it is so difficult to 
make it understood that all lime is 
not of the same degree of purity and, 
hence, not all of the same value? To 
ask which of two samples of lime, or 
which of two samples of ground lime- 
stone, is cheaper without stating the 
analyses, or indicating the degree of 
purity, is like asking the size of an 
ear of corn. Buy lime on its analysis, 
and if you do not understand this 
analysis send it to us and we will be 
glad to help you; but it is useless to 
ask us for an opinion regarding dif- 
ferent samples of lime unless you 
send the analyses. 





Buying Feed for Hogs 
CORRESPONDENT who has a 
sow and six pigs and_ seven 

shoats, and must buy all feed except 
four barrels of slops a week, asks 
whether it will pay to keep these pigs 
and buy feed, or sell them. 

Of course, we cannot answer 
question in a way that will be of 
definite value, for the two most 
portant factors in determining 
sults are unknown to us. These two 
are the man and the pigs. At the 
present price of corn and tankage as 
compared with hogs, we believe that 
having four barrels of slops a week it 
is possible to make the feeding of 
these pigs profitable and buy all the 
feed required over and above the four 
barrels of slops. If the man is a good 
feeder, that is, if the pigs are properly 
fed and cared for and are of fairly 
good quality, a bushel of corn ought 
to yield at least 10 pounds of gain. 
It will do this if about 1 part of tank- 
age by weight is mixed with 8 parts 
of corn. If the pigs will pay for the 
slops aud tankage and in addition 
give 10 pounds of gain, live weight, 
for every bushel of corn consumed, 
and they should do better than that, 
there will be some profit in feeding 
the pigs at present prices. 


this 
any 
im- 
re- 





Cheapest Source of Nitrogen 
READER wishes to know whether 
he should “use cottonseed meal, 
nitrate of soda, or sulphate of am- 
monia to supply nitrogen for cotton.” 
There is not much difference in the 
value of a pound of nitrogen from 
any of these sources. It there- 
fore, largely a question of the guar- 
anteed content of nitrogen in each 
and the prices at which they can be 
bought. As this necessary informa- 
tion has not been furnished and the 
prices will vary in different sections, 
we cannot give a definite answer. 
When nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, or a combination of the 
two, is used for supplying nitrogen 
to cotton, possibly a small amount 
should be put in at planting and the 
balance used as a side-dressing, after 
the cotton has been chopped out and 
hegun to make some growth. This is 
possibly not necessary except on 


is, 





It may or may- 


sandy soils, but if the season is wet 
there is danger of greater loss from 
leaching if all is put out at planting 
time. When cottonseed meal is used 
it may be put out at or before plant- 
ing. In addition to the nitrogen, cot- 
tonseed meal contains 2.8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 1.8 per cent of 
potash, the value of which should be 
deducted in calculating the cost of 
the nitrogen. 

Sulphate of ammonia has, on some 
markets, furnished nitrogen cheap- 
est this year. Cottonseed meal is 
cheaper in some markets than two 
months ago, but either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia will 
probably supply a pound of nitrogen 
at less cost. 


HOW BIG A FARM? 


The Size of the Man and the Kind of 
Farming Are Important Factors to 
Consider 


HAT size should the farm be to 
produce the best returns?” 

This question is often asked, but 
one might about as well ask the size 
of an ear of corn or an Irish potato. 
The kind of farming, the capital 
available and especially the “size” of 
the man who manages it are all im- 
portant factors which influence the 
answer to this question. 

The first point to be clearly 
forth is just what is meant by the 
“farm.” In some cases 1,000 acres is 
regarded as a “farm”, when as a mat- 
ter of fact there are 20 to 40 distinct 
units, or in reality 20 to 40 small 
farms, which are generally accepied 
as making up one large farm. 

If the question refers to the farm 
unit and not to the number of these 
that may be grouped under one man- 
agement, then the answer depends on 
the kind of farming, the available 
capital for financing the farming op- 
erations and the ability of the farm- 
er; but if it refers to the number of 
farm units, or the number of Negro 
families which can be looked after by 
one man, then the size is only limited 
by the activities and ability of the 
manager. 

If the acreage or the farm unit be 
too small, the expense per acre for 
the implements and machinery neces- 
sary to do economical and efficient 
work will be too great, and yet with- 
out this equipment the operator of 
the farm cannot obtain the best finan- 
cial results. For instance a man with 
40 acres, on which only 5 to 10 acres 
of small grains are grown, cannot af- 
ford to own a binder, and yet there is 
no question but the binder is neces- 








set 


‘sary to the most economical harvest- 


ing of these crops. This same princi- 
ple applies as to all equipment of 
large cost and limited use. For a 
small acreage one cannot afford high- 
priced implements that can only be 
used for a few days out of each year, 
no matter how efficient these imple- 
ments may be in accomplishing work. 
On the other hand, a farm of more 
than 300 acres, or possibly of more 
than 500 acres at the most, is gener- 
ally too large for the best results. 
The reasons are that there is too 
much for one manager to look after 
well, if a good type of farming is done, 
and the distances from the central 
point or front the farm buildings, or 
from the most distant parts of the 
farm, are so great that much time is 
lost in going to and from work and in 
hauling crops or products. 

It is only by carefully studying the 
earnings of a large number of farms 
in relation to the cost and to the in- 
comes of the farm workers, that such 


a question can be answered in a way 
to fit the average farm and farmer. 
In so far as I know, there are no data 


gathered from or based on Southern 


conditions which will enable anyone. 


to say what is the best size of farm 
for Southern crops and conditions. 
But basing an opinion on data relat- 
ing to other conditions and sections, 
it is perhaps safe to state that for 
mixed or general farming of the saf- 
est and best type the farm should not 
be smaller than 150 to 200 acres of 
improved land, and probably not 
larger than 400 or 500 acres. 

The American farmer, while only 
producing about one-half as much 
per acre, has by larger farms and the 
greater use of labor-saving machin- 
ery earned much more per man than 
the European farmer. If the farm is 
large enough to use three or more 
work animals and to afford labor for 
too, three or more men, and the acre- 
age in crops is large enough to justify 
the purchase of the best or most effi- 
cient machinery, the earnings will be 
larger. In general farming it requires 
at least 200 to 300 acres to supply 
those conditions. Intensive farming 
may and generally does produce more 
per acre; but extensive farming, up 
to a certain limit at least, brings 
larger returns per man. 


THIS YEAR’S COTTON ACREAGE 


The Present Outlook Is for an In- 
crease, Though It Is Practically 
Certain That Any Considerable In- 
crease Will Mean Low Prices and 
Financial Disaster 








READER asks my opinion as to 
the “acreage that will be planted 
to cotton in 1916,” 

TI have no means of knowing what 
the acreage will be, nor has anyone 
else, for that matter, at this time; 
but from a study of what has been 
done in past years, in increasing or 
decreasing the acreage in accord with 
the price of cotton, I make the guess 
that we will in 1916 plant about as 
many acres as in 1914, which was less 
than the acreage of 1913. This does 
not mean that the cotton crop of 1916 
will equal that of 1914; but it does 
mean that such is quite possible. We 
made a large reduction in 1915, but 
not much, if any, larger than was 
made once before as a result of five- 
cent cotton. 

The records of production and 
prices show that, as the price of cot- 
ton so the acreage. I see no good or 
sufficient reason why it should not 
also be true this year. In the past, 
when a low price for cotton has re- 
duced the acreage the price has gone 
up, and when this increase in acreage 
has continued from one to three 
years the price has invariably gone 
down. We decreased the acreage last 
year, and the smaller crop, together 
with the demand occasioned by the 
war, put up the price. When we have 
received a good price for one crop 
we have nearly always increased the 
acreage the next year. 

It is doubtful if we shall entirely 
forget the lessons of 1914-1915, but 
there is a regular or usual increase in 
the acreage averaging ‘between 3 and 
5 per cent. From 1905 to 1913 the in- 
crease was nearly 27 per cent. If we 
plant no more in 1916 than we plant- 
ed in 1914, we have at least avoided 
any increase since 1913, which under 
normal conditions would probably 
have been around 4 per cent a year, or 
between 10 and 12 per cent for the 
three years, which will mean a con- 
siderably larger acreage in feed or 
other crops than we had in 1914. 

But if we go back to the acreage of 
1913 and 1914, it will probably mean 
disaster from low-priced cotton. The 
prices of feedstuffs are certain to be 
high, and there is positively no such 
evidence to justify us in believing 


that the price of 
much lower if we 
000 bales, or if we 
as 14,000,000 bales. 

The fight against a large acreage in 
cotton has always been made on a 
wrong basis. It was not so much the 
fight against cotton in 1915 that re- 
duced the acreage as the very low 
price received for the 1914 crop. 
When we make the fight against too 
large an acreage in cotton on an in- 
telligent grasp and understanding of 
soil fertility it will be much more ef- 
fective. Cotton on more than one- 
third of the cultivated lands of the 
Cotton Belt means poor soils, and 
poor soils mean poor people and a 
poor country as a whole, regardless 
of the fluctuations in the price of any 
farm product. 

We cannot build up and maintain 
soil fertility without an intelligent 
cropping system, planned with a full 
knowledge and understanding of soil 
fertility and its requirements. 

The farmer has just as good right 
and about the same inclination to 
gamble on cotton as has the business 
man or the cotton buyer; but if once 
made to see that there is no “gam- 
ble” in it, but a downright certainty 
that his soils will remain poor so 
long as he plants more than one-third 
the land in any one crop, then he will 
be inclined to plant those crops which 
.will enable him to improve his yields, 
and that may incidentally be used to 
supply the food and feed needs of the 
farm. 

The trouble with the basis on which 
the fight on cotton has been made is 
that any man can take a pencil and 
piece of paper and show that with 
cotton at a good price he can make 
more money than in growing other 
crops, and he is willing to gamble on 
the price. But there is no gamble on 
the question of soil fertility. It is 
as certain as night follows day that 
poor soils follow any one crop sys- 
tem, and our 185 pounds of lint cotton 
and 18 bushels of corn per acre are 
the proofs in our particular case. 


cotton will not be 
grow above 15,000- 
even grow as much 





Cut the Cost of Production by Better 
Farm Management 


HE business of farming, especially 

in the South, has not been con- 
ducted on the same basis on which 
other business enterprises are con- 
ducted. In fact, only recently has a 
careful study been made of farm 
management, and even yet we are 
lacking the facts regarding Southern 
farming which would enable one to 
lay down rules by which the manage- 
ment of any particular farm might be 
directed. But certain facts are rea- 
sonably well established and should 
receive more serious attention. 

For instance, not than three 
horses or mules can do some kinds of 
farm work efficiently and economi- 
cally. This is well understood and 
pretty generally accepted, and yet 
most farm units in the South consist 
of one horse or mule, or, at most, of 
two small horses or mules. Even our 
large farms, many of them at least, 
are to all intents and purposes 20 to 
40-acre farms with one or at most 
two inefficient horses or mules. 

The same sort of a fact has been 
pretty well established that not less 
than two men can do efficient, eco- 
nomical work on a farm, because 
some kinds of work cannot be done 
to the best advantage by one man. 

We have given almost no attention 
to the most economical use of man 
and horse labor on our farms, and yet 
these constitute the two. greatest 
items of expense in the production of 
crops. Until we give more attention 
to reducing the cost of production, by 
a study of farm management, profits 
will be small, no matter what the 
market and marketing conditions 
may become. 


less 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














HAVE A REAL HOME ON YOUR 
FARM 
Doing So Will Keep the Boys and 


Girls on the Farm, and Neglecting 
to Do It Will Drive Them Away 


FARM with an unpainted house 
standing in an open field in the 


zslaring sunshine, with cotton rows 
running. up near-it, no green grass, 


no trees nor shrubbery, and not a 
ilower blooming around it, is a place 
the boys and girls of the family will 
embrace the first opportunity to es- 
cape from. 

Especially will this be the case with 
the girls if the interior of the house 
corresponds with the exterior, for 
much of the beauty and comfort of 
the home depends on the women hay- 
ing a chance to beautify the interior. 
The farmer in such a place as I have 
described may by most rigid economy 
accumulate money, and may get a 
reputation among his neighbors as a 
«ood farmer, simply because he has 
made some money. But he has miss- 
ed life, real life, and has simply been 
srubbing after filthy lucre. He has 
railed to make a home, and from the 
old house that was simply a shelter, 
the boys and girls will leave him to 
himself after awhile, and would not 
be manly boys nor womanly women 
ir they did not. For the boys and 
girls are catching the spirit that is 
abroad in the South, and will leave 
the old shelter and be making real 
homes for themselves. 

Painting the house is not only add- 
ing to its appearance, but is import- 
ant in adding durability to the wood- 
work. A dwelling should be painted 
every three years at least. 

Then make a pretty grass lawn 
about the house, especially a good 


sweep of grass showing from the 
front windows. While trees and 


shrubbery are important and desira- 
ble, do not smother the whole front 
with trees but keep some open lawn 
there and plant trees and shrubbery 
«3 a framework for the lawn. In our 
Southern homes we use the porches 
for shade than the trees, and 
ve do not want the breeze smothered 
out by too thick planting of trees. 
Flowering shrubbery along the base 
or the house greatly helps the ap- 
pearance of the house itself, and with 
« variety that bloom in succession 
from early spring till late summer the 
shrubbery can be made very attrac- 
and interesting. Then to the 
sides of the dwelling have some flow- 
r beds, largely of the hardy herbac- 
eous plants that come up and bloom 
every year with some of the summer- 
flowering bulbs like the old Madonna 
lily and gladiolus, and on the shady 
side of the house a bed of the lily of 


+4 


the valley. 


more 


tive 


Then keep the grass in the lawn 
sood and neat with the lawn mower 
and an annual top-dressing of bone 
ineal, and do not use it for a horse 
pasture. Stock of no kind should be 
«tlowed on the lawn. Have a good 
pasture elsewhere, so that there will 
x no temptation to turn the horses 


mn the lawn to tear up the shrubbery * 


and bite the trees. 

Then make a drive to 
that will not be used by the farm 
wagons, and make this drive of good 
material, rock, if at hand, for the 
foundation, and close-packing gravel 


the house 








the surface. 
See that the rooms inside are made 
homelike with neat wall paper and 
good pictures and good books and 


plent Vy 


ty of papers and magazines. Get 
a geood 


lighting system, if you can 
afford it, and above all provide the 
house with running water and a good 
[ and drainage 


And while put- 
< improved machinery and imple- 
uts on the farm, do not forget that 

the kitchen should be homelike as 


will 


well as the rest of the house. 
the house all over from the cellar, 
and then you will be getting some- 
thing like a home outside and in, and 
the boys will like it so well that they 
will get fond of the home and the 
farm, and will want an education that 
make them better farmers. It 
will take a first-class young man to 
attract the girls away from such a 


Heat 


home, and they will not take up the 


first chance to escape from a place 
that is not a home. 





Making an Asparagus Bed 


‘TJ OW is an asparagus bed prepar- 
ed as to soil and manure, etc?” 

To make an asparagus bed, the soil 
best suited is a light and deep sandy 
loam. Make furrows or trenches four 
feet apart and fifteen inches deep. 
Fill half full of old, well rotted ma- 
nure. Cover this with two or three 
inches of soil and sow the seed thinly 
in a row on this and cover. 

When the young plants are up four 
inches or thereabouts, thin them to 
two feet apart, and gradually work 
the soil to them till level. Twice dur- 
ing the summer apply nitrate of soda 
along the rows 10 days apart to urge 
a rapid growth. Cultivate clean till 
late fall. Then mow off the matured 
tops and cover the whole bed heavily 
with stable manure and dig this in in 
the early spring. Cultivate in the 
same way through the summer, giv- 
ing a complete fertilizer this time. If 
well grown some shoots may be large 
enough to cut the second spring, but 
not much. Cover every fall with ma- 
nure, for heavy feeding is the way 
to get big stalks. Asparagus grown 
in this way will give its crop a year 
sooner than if grown from trans- 
planted roots. 





Why Not More Team ? 


R. MOORE in a recent issue of 
Che Progressive Farmer tells of 
his success as a one-horse farmer, 
but he does not prove that one-horse 
farming is the best. The man who 
does well with one mule would, 


so 


with the same methods, do a great 
deal better with two. The fact that 
he sold corn to men with many more 
horses does not show that the number 
of horses governs the style of a man’s 
farming. A man may work two or 
thirteen horses and still be a poor 
farmer, and if he is buying feed it is 
evident that he is a poor farmer. 

What The Progressive Farmer has 
been trying to do is to get the one- 
horse farmers to understand the 
great advantage of having a heavier 
team to do better plowing and to 
make their land more productive by 
getting a better seed bed, and being 
able to tufn under a heavier growth, 
so that the soil will be gaining in hu- 
mus. 

Mr. Moore with two mules could 
break his soil deeper, could save time 
in the preparation, and could make 
the extra mule pay better than the 
one he now uses. He simply proves 
that a hustling man can do well under 
favorable conditions, for there is 
more in the man than in the land. 
He is really under the chip and does 
not realize it, and the man who re- 
mains satisfied with present attain- 
ments is not going to shake off the 
chip. Get another horse, Mr. Moore, 
and sell more corn to the poor farm- 
ers. 





Chinese Azaleas 


“WOU advise the Southern people 

to plant the Chinese Azaleas. I 
have understood from the catalogs 
that only the Japanese Azalea Mollis 
is hardy, and the Chinese tender. Are 
the Chinese evergreen? What other 
hardy evergreen shrubbery do you 
advise?” 

From Raleigh, N. C., southward any 
of the Chinese azaleas: are hardy. 
In fact, two varieties, the Single 
White Alba and the Pink Phoenecia, 
are hardy as far north as New York 


City. The catalogs are mainly con- 
cerned with colder latitudes than 
yours. The Camellia Japonica is har- 


dy with you and at Raleigh. Then 
there are several varieties of the Por- 
tugal laurel which are beautiful ever- 
greens, one variety having leaves as 
large as a magnolia. Then the Mag- 
nolia Fuscata, the Banana shrub, is 
good, and several varieties of the 
Eleagnus, and the Holly-leaved Os- 
manthus and its ‘near relative, the 
Sweet olive are all hardy evergreens, 





A PRETTY BUNGALOW WITH NATIVE STONE 
COLUMNS 




















nished by Dr. Anderson: 


floors of Georgia yellow pine. 


are screened full height.” 
cost $4,000. 





HE distinguishing feature of this attractive bungalow of Dr. Albert 
Anderson, near Raleigh, N. C., is found in its pretty stone columns. 
On thousands of other farms just as pretty stone is right at hand, ready 
for use by an expert mason. The following additional description is fur- 


“The roof and outside walls are covered with hard cedar shingles. 
The interior is mission finish with all walls 
The front porch is nine feet wide and 
sixty long, with six rock pillars extending to the roof of the porch, a 
galvanized chain stretching from pillar to pillar. 
one sleeping porch, a back porch and kitchen, a bath room, while there 
is also a basement the size of the house—34x42—with furnace 
coal room, vegetable room and servants’ toilet, the floor being of con- 
crete. The house is heated with low-pressure vacuum two-pipe steam 
heater, and the windows, outside doors, back porch and sleeping porch 
The house, together with an excellent barn, 


and ceilings plastered; 


There are six rooms, 


room, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and the Azaleas are evergreen too. 
They do best on the shady side of 
the house where the winter sun does 
not strike them. Then of course you 
want cape jessamines, too, 





Peas in Corn 


**“W7OU say that cowpeas or other le- 
gumes among corn will help the 

crop. This is important this 
season in view of the scarcity of fer- 
tilizers, and if so should be more 
generally known.” 


corn 


Experiments at two stations, west 
and east, have shown that corn with 
cowpeas among it made more corn 
than similar land alongside without 
peas. .No one has ever found out 
positively just how the bacteria on 
the roots of legumes get the nitrogen 
combined. My own theory is as good 
as any till disproved. I consider 
these bacteria as ferments oxidizing 
the free nitrogen of the air and form- 
ing nitric acid. This being present 
will at once seek a base in the soil 
and form a nitrate which the peas 
can use and any plant associated 
with them can use too. I know from 
personal test that the corn is better 
where peas are sowed than without 
them. 





- Poor Land 


**T HAVE been planting some land 

for several years in cotton and 
given it 500 to 600 pounds of fertilizer 
an acre, and have gathered only 500 
pounds of seed cotton an acre. Will 
it do to put this land in peas with 
200 pounds of acid phosphate an acre? 
Ought not these peas turned under in 
September to get the land into condi- 
tion for cotton the next season with 
600 pounds of fertilizer?” 

Better give the peas 300 pounds of 
the acid phosphate. Turn them under 
in August and then harrow in a ton 
of lime an acre and sow to crimson 


clover, 15 pounds of seed an acre. 
Turn this clover in the spring for 
cotton, and the land should make 


more than double 500 pounds of seed 
cotton. 





Sweet Potatoes 


‘(NAN I grow sweet potatoes any 

earlier from the old vines than 
from draws? Florida parties adver- 
tise that they keep the vines green 
all winter and that these will make 
the earliest potatoes. What is the 
earliest sweet potato?” 

I do not believe that cuttings of the 
old vines will make as early potatoes 
as good young plants from bedded 
seed. The earliest sweet potato I 
know is the Hayman, called in some 
places Southern Queen. But it is not 
of the best quality. The Nancy Hall 
is my favorite, and it is little later 
than Hayman. Early Triumph is 
praised by some, but I have never 
grown it. 





Phosphate Rock and Acid Phosphate 


si HAT is the relative value of the 
ground raw phosphate rock and 


the dissolved rock? Is there any 
difference between the Florida soft 
* phosphate rock and the Tennessee 


hard rock, both pulverized fine?” 
The raw ground rock will contain 

about twice as much phosphoric acid 

as the dissolved rock or acid phos- 


phate, but it is insoluble and very 
slowly available. I do not suppose 
there is any difference in the soft 


and hard phosphate rock except in 
the percentages of phosphoric acid 
each may contain. 





Lespedeza 


a ILL lespedeza do well in Orange 
County, North Carolina?” 

I suppose that it is already grow- 
ing plentifully in most parts of Or- 
ange County every summer. It will 
thrive there and make a good summer 
pasture, but will hardly grow tall 
enough for hay, though it might do 
on very rich and moist bottom 
land. It/has already spread over most 
of North. Carolina. 


so 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOME-MAKER 





Do Away With Fences If Possible—Some Varieties of Roses — 
Climbers and Creepers for the Home Grounds—Something About 


Hanging Baskets 


By C. J. Hayden 


N THE country often it is neces- 

sary to fence in the premises to 

protect the flowers, trees, and 
shrubs from chickens, hogs, cattle, 
and other stray animals. This is de- 
plorable, and where possible it is bet- 
ter to dispense with fences of any 
kind. Give the home grounds an in- 
viting appearance, for a_ beautiful 
garden surrounded by a fence gives a 
selfish impression. Then, too, such 
an appearance reminds one of a me- 
nagerie, where one must peep through 
the railing to enjoy the sights. 

Have a broad, open lawn. Plant 
with native trees gathered from the 
woods. The pecan is an admirable 
tree for planting about the home 
grounds. The trees are long-lived, 
and if grafted trees of the standard 
varieties are secured, much pleasure 
as well as profit will be secured from 
the planting of at least a dozen about 
the place. The Stuart, Schley, Mon- 
eymaker and Frotscher are good va- 
rieties., 


If fences are necessary, select a 
number of perennial flowering plants 
to grow in front of them. Flowering 
shrubs are also valuable. There is a 
great wealth of material. Choose 
from the following: deutzia, forsy- 
thia, hydrangea, lonicera, magnolia, 
lilac, spirea, virburnum. An _ ever- 
blooming rose, or some of the many 
climbers and creepers, may adorn a 
fence with credit. 

Lastly, keep all fences in repair. If 
it is not necessary to maintain them 
intact, remove at once, thereby ad- 
ding to the general attractiveness of 
the home grounds. 


Good Varieties of Roses 


T HAS been suggested that the 

crape myrtle be adopted as the of- 
ficial flower of the Southland, and 
that this beautiful plant be grown 
to such an extent that the South will 
be known to all the world as the 
“Land of the Crape Myrtle.” Why 
not the rose? Here in the South, 
conditions’ are ideal for the success- 
ful culture: of the “Queen of Flow- 
ers.” Varieties are numerous, and 
with judicious selection, cultivation, 
fertilization, and pruning, every home 
may be supplied with a _ bountiful 
supply of blossoms throughout the 
growing season. 

There are four distinct types of 
roses that are special favorites, and 
varieties will be given under each 
division of the classification. 

Hybrid Perpetuals.——As a rule, va- 
rieties of this type are the hardiest 
and are very vigorous. The planting 
distances will vary from 24 to 36 
inches in the beds. This type is es- 
pecially desirable for permanent 
plantings, and the flowers are large 
and varied. Paul Neyron, a large, 
everblooming, bright pink rose; Frau 
Karl Druski, one of the most popular 
white varieties grown, and a magnif- 
icent bloomer, often called the white 
American Beauty; Prince Camille de 
Rohan, a handsome, deep, rich, vel- 
vety, crimson variety; and Marshall 
P. Wilder, a red rose, are examples. 

Teas—White Maman Cochet, a su- 
perb white rose; Pink Maman Co- 
chet; Wm. R. Smith, a true ever- 
bloomer, producing fleshy pink flow- 
ers in great profusion; Sunburst, a 
beautiful orange and yellow rose of 
recent introduction; Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
a charming red rose, and a vigorous 
grower; are representativ es. 

Hybrid Teas.— Kaiserine Augusta 
Victoria, the leading white rose of 
this class; Helen Gould, a rosy-pink 


x 


rose, with long pointed buds; An- 
toine Rivorie, a well-formed salmon- 
pink variety; Meteor, a _ profuse 


blooming dark crimson 
Caroline 
rose. 
Climbing Roses—Marechal Niel, a 
deep chrome-yellow ryse, one of the 


rose; Mme. 
Testout, a delightful pink 


é 





old favorites; Dorothy Perkins, shell- 
pink in color, flowers produced in 
clusters of 10 to 30, a vigorous clim- 
ber; Pink Cherokee, immense single 
pink flowers are produced in early 
spring and lasting for a period of 
eight weeks; Clothilde Soupert, a 
hardy climbing white rose that is im- 
mensely popular. 


Climbers and Creepers for the Home 
Grounds 


OME one has said that the flowers 

in a home are an index to the 
hearts of its occupants. The sur- 
rounding of a home is an index to the 
thriftiness of those that reside with- 
in. There are unsightly walls, fences, 
gateways, old trees, and porches 
about the house that can be convert- 
ed into “bowers of beauty” by a ju- 
dicious planting of climbers and 
creepers. 

The Boston Ivy is fine for covering 
brick walls. The foliage is beautiful, 
turning to red in the fall, and the vine 
clings to its support by numerous 
disk-like tendrils. The Virginia 
Creeper is a close rival. The leaves 
are large, and are divided into five 
parts. It is admirably suited for 
growing on gateways and ‘trellises. 

As a decorator for the porch, the 
Clematis paniculata has few rivals. 
In late summer, fleecy masses of 
white, star-shaped flowers are pro- 
duced. It is worthy of a place in the 
most pretentious places. 

Possibly nothing is more delightful 
and fragrant than the honeysuckle. 
Our native variety (Carolina Yellow 
Jasmine) comes to us in early spring 
with its bright yellow charming flow- 
ers. The Japanese honeysuckle is 
worthy of trial. It is a continuous 
bloomer, producing yellowish-white 
flowers. All honeysuckles are espec- 
ially adapted for growing on fences 
and sunny slopes. 

An old and favorite creeper is the 
English Ivy, an evergreen. It is much 
used as a shield for unsightly places 
during winter and as a covering for 
buildings, arbors, and pergolas. 

Morning glories are often planted 
about the house. They are desirable 
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LONG MAY SHE LIVE! 


HE Progressive Farmer, long 

may she live, and through her 
columns to the farmers give the 
essence of all that is true and 
good, that a fruitful land may be 
what it should; that the farmer’s 
life mean more than hay or cotton 
or corn, but may each day add 
some kind thought or deed well 
done, that will aid mankind or men 
to come. 

Enclosed find four “bits” and 
card from an old subscriber for 
a year’s subscription. — John B. 
Crawford. 














as are also other annual climbers. 
Why not plant out a few of the more 


permanent kind, for they will in- 
crease in size and loveliness each 
year? 


Hanging Baskets for the Home 


T IS quite possible to grow a num- 

ber of beautiful plants and flowers 
in baskets suspended at various 
places about the house. Potted plants 
at windows add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the house. Then, too, in 
such a location, plenty of sunlight 
and air may be had. 

Wire baskets are in common use. 
Moss is packed around the sides to 
hold the soil and plant intact. To 
prevent dripping when 


times and submerge in a vessel of 
water. Watering may be facilitated 
by placing a two and one-half-inch 
pot in the center of the basket at the 
time of setting. The bottom should 
be corked to hold the water. In this 
way, the water will gradually seep 
out through the porous earthenware. 

All plants will need to be fertilized. 
Liquid manures are best. Place some 
cow manure in a barrel and cover 
with water. Let stand for at least a 
week, then draw off and apply when 
plants needs watering. 

Two of the most satisfactory. plants 
for hanging baskets are Asparagus 
plumosa and Asparagus sprengerii. 
Of the great number of palms, the 
Kentia and Areca are well worth 
growing. Other flowering and non- 
flowering are as follows: Ageratum, 
alyssum, begonias, draecena, fuchsia, 
heliotrope, nasturtium, and Wander- 
ing Jew. 








A Plan for Planting the Home Grounds | 





CORRESPONDENT asked how to plan the front yard. She said they 
had built their house and then made the mistake of putting down 
an 80-foot cement walk straight from the steps to the road. Mr. R. 
G. Hill, Assistant State Horticulturist for North Carolina, made the plan 


here shown. 


In front of the house there are low bushes to break the line, 


but not obstruct, two heights of low bushes ‘are banked against the house; 
a tall hedge veils, but does not hide, the back yard; low hedges separate 
the lawn from the field. The bushes are grouped, low ones in front, high 
ones behind. There is a good lawn made of a mixture of wire grass and 


bur clover. 


The former is green in summer, the latter in winter. Mr. Hill 


advises that there be no hedge along the front or the walk. If these plant- 
ings are made there will be a suecession of bloom throughout the year. 
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watered, it | 
will be necessary to remove them at | 





Subscribers’ Corner 
Easy Money 


ASY money—that’s exactly what it 
is. The special six months Jubi- 
lee subscriptions at 25c are a cinch. 

Some folks hesitate to turn loose a 
dollar; some halt at 50 cents, but 25 
cents is easy. Anyone will give youa 
quarter for 26 big issues containing 
all the other Progressive Farmer fea- 
tures and Prof. Massey’s big series of 
special articles on “$500 More a Year 
Farming and How to Get It.” 

Reread the big offer in last week’s 
| paper, carry it along with you to 
show your friends what you are offer- 
ing—and all for only a quarter. You 
can get everyone you-call on to sub- 
scribe and earn the rewards you'have 
been wanting. 

Get busy quick. With this quick- 
action offer you can get up a big club 
| in a hurry, and there are two full 
| weeks still left in March. Don’t let 
this last and best opportunity slip by 
you. Read the following letters, take 
this paper along with you, and start 
your club today. 














Made a Renter a Prosperous Land- 
owner 


HAVE been reading The Progressive 

Farmer about ten years and when I began 
I was a one-horse renter. However, I be- 
gan to take up with its teachings and today 
I own my home and 300 acres, The land was 
so poor and run-down I could hardly make 
a living on it, but I took your advice the best 
T eould. * 

I sowed peas and found them good to im- 
prove land, 

I got to raising cattle and that was good, 

You told me to double up on my team and 
plow deep. I found the best results from do- 
ing this, 
| I found where you said lime was good for 
land; I tried it and it gave the best results 
of anything I have ever used. 

This very land ten years ago made one 
barrel of corn per acre; last year with only 
60 pounds of soda per acre it made 7% bar- 
rels per acre. Deep breaking and lime were 
the instigation of the increase. Today I am 
plowing four mules—two riding plows; and 
have two cultivators, mowing machine and 
transplanter, two two-horse wagons and oth- 
er things that are necessary, and all paid for 
and no debt remaining. I shall give The 
Progressive Farmer credit as long as I live 
and thank you for your good advice. 

Ss. W. MURPHY. 

Stantonsburg, N. C., Rt. 1. 





This Boy Earned a Pig, Two Bibles 
and a Watch 


DEAR Mr. Mogford:— 

I am sending you four new subscribers 
for which please send premium Bible to my 
sister, Miss Margaret P. Smith, 

The boys’ corn club agent, Mr. Graeber, 
came to see my pig and told my uncle I had 
the best pig in the country. What do you 
think of that? 

I haven't received registration papers yet, 
' and Mr. Graeber said for me to notify you 
and ask that you have them sent right away, 
I have joined the boys’ pig club and am look- 
ing for my pig manual tomorrow in which 
to keep her record. 

I have sowed rape for my pig and already 
have rye, and I wish you could see.her; Mr. 





| Graeber said she was of good shape and color 


and he wants me to win some premium 
money at fairs this fall. I am going to do 
my best, and I want to thank you again for 
such a beautiful and useful premium, 

I am also very proud of my Bible and 
watch, 

Please attend to the registration papers 
at once and greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
JONATHAN M, SMITH. 
. S. T have received registration paper 
since writing above. 

Now notice, Jonathan Smith didn’t sit 
| down and wish that he could earn a pig— 
not by a long shot. He made up his mind ho 
was going to earn one, and went at it, And 
he didn’t stop with earning a pig, but also 
earned a watch and Bible for himself and a 
Bible for his sister as well. . 

Now don’t you simply wish for the things 
you want. Get busy and earn them, With our 
25c Jubilee Offer on you can get them in @ 
hurry. So hurry and get started. 








What Subscribers Are Saying 


AM sorry to say I am a new subscriber, 












I wish I were an old one. [I have just 
found out what I have been missing all these 
long years past. I expeet to remain a sub- 
scriber to the good Progressive Farmer as 
lor s I live. It is the best paper I get—~ 
an I get some six or eight.’’—G, D. Bran- 

|} ning, Tifton, Ga, 

“The Progressive Farmer i vest farm 
paper I ever read, I have din ¢ - 
ting some of my neighbors to read it and I 
think I did a good deed, too. So far as I 

| know, all that I got to read it like it fine.’— 
| W. K. Rhoades, Bee Branch, Ark. 

“Enclosed find check for $1.40 for which 
1 re new my subscription. I don’t want any 
; cut rates. February 12th number is worth 


| the dollar. Please send me another February 
| 12th issue. The forty cents for a binder.”’— 
\ F, M. Morrow, Selma, Ala. 
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HOW TO HAVE A BEAUTIFUL LAWN 





Begin Now Getting Land in Shape for Seeding Next Fall, Using 
Blue, Bent, Fescue, and Rye Grasses—In Large Part of the South, 
However, Be Reconciled to Bescmuda—Use the Lawn Mower Anyhow 





By W. C. Coker 


PERFECT understood 
in our Northern and Mid- 
dle Great Britain, and 

Europe generally, is a dense, homo- 

geneous, evergreen carpet, composed 

of a single species of grass. Only in 
rare circumstances can such an ideal 
be fully attained, and it. cannot be 
even approximated without good soil, 
water in dry periods, and constant 
care against the encroachment of 
weeds. As we are seriously handi- 
capped by long, hot dry summers, the 
ownership of a-good lawn in the 

South will never be easy, and will al- 

ways be the evidence of intelligence 

and care. , 

The factors that are necessary to 
the making of a good-lawn are: 

(1) A rich and well drained soil; 

(2) The right grass or grasses; 

(3) . Water; 3S 

(4) Care, that is,-the removal of 
wecds, frequent mowings, top dress- 
ings, etc. 

As we usually neglect all of these 
essential factors, it is not hard to ex- 
plain our failure. 

Preparation and Fertilization of Soil 

O THOSE who are willing to give 

their lawns the proper start and 
subsequent care, we suggest the fol- 
lowing procedure; See that the soil is 
well-drained and all rocks, stumps, 
and trash are removed, and if the sur- 
face is irregular with ridges and 
sinks, a drag should be used to pro- 
duce a perfectly level surface, or even 
slope. Give the area a heavy applica- 
tion _of stable manure in the spring, 
at the rate of fifty two-horse wagon 
loads to the acre, and turn under 
deeply; put on a heavy application of 
water-slaked lime or of ground lime- 
stone, at the rate of about three tons 
to the acre, and harrow repeatedly 
with a cutaway harrow; continue this 
harrowing every two or three weeks 
during the summer. About Septem- 
ber 15to the first of October, add 
ground bone or cottonseed meal at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds to the acre, 
and harrow again, following the cuta- 
way with a tooth harrow. After this 
give a finishing touch by raking by 
hand with a fine-tooth rake. When 

this is done sow, at the rate of 100 

pounds per acre, a mixture of equal 

parts of Kentucky bluegrass, creeping 
bent grass, sheep fescue, and peren- 
nial rye grass, and cover with a com- 
pact cedar brush, or by raking again 
by hand. The rye grass will grow 
rapidly and will give a good effect 
the first winter before the other slow- 
er growing grasses make much show. 
The bluegrass, if adapted to the situ- 
ation, will grow stronger and denser 
zach year, while the rye grass will 
pretty much “all disappear after two 
or three years. The fescue and bent 
grass are added in expectation that 
they will establish themselves in cer- 
tain spots to which the bluegrass is 
not adapted. Neither is so good for 
lawns as bluegrass, and where the 
‘conditions are just right for the lat- 


lawn, as 


states, 


ter the fescue and bent grasses may 
be omitted. 
Care of the Lawn the First Season 
N EARLY spring when the ground 
is not too wet run a roller over 
the lawn, and begin to use a mower 
as soon as the grass is high enough 
to cut. The rye grass will need cut- 
ting once or.twice during the late fall. 
Look out for moles, and kill them. 
Water frequently during the first 
summer, and take out the weeds by 
hand.. In October give another top- 
dressing of cottonseed’ meal or bone 
meal; look out for thin and poor 
spots, and sow more seed after 
scratching the surface with a rake, 


giving extra fertilization to these 
places. This will give the lawn a 
start. Its successful continuance will 


réquire ah equal amount of attention 
and care. 

In ‘watering the lawn do not 
sprinkle lightly. every day, but water 


to loosen up the bulbs with a long 
narrow mattock and lift each clump 
as it appears. It is also claimed that 
onions can be killed by squirting a 
half teaspoonful of crude carbolic 
acid down into the center of each 
clump with an oil can. 

Dandelions are not the pest with us 
that they are in the North, but they 
become somewhat troublesome near 
the northern limit of our range. They 
should be removed with the sharp 
corner of a hoe, as should also the 
plantains and smut grass. 


Bermuda Best Solution in Large Part 
of South 


ERMUDA grass as a weed is of 

such a nature as to warrant spe- 
cial remark. Bermuda is a sun-loving 
plant, and in shaded lawns will not 
cause much trouble. But in open sun- 
ny lawns in-the South it is the excep- 
tion when Bermuda does not enter 
and gain the mastery. In such a case 
the wise man will accept the decree 
of fate, and console himself with the 
thought that Bermuda will give a sod 
that for firmness, evenness, and dura- 
tion cannot be surpassed in the South. 
Furthermore it has the exceedingly 
great advantage of not requiring wa- 
Ler. ss 

















USING A CLIMBING 
thoroughly every four or five days. In 
large lawns it is a good plan to water 
a part every day, getting all over in 
four or five days. The amount of 
water necessary varies of course with 
soil, shade, and season, and must be 
determined by watching the grass. 


Combating Lawn Weeds 


HE worst lawn weeds are the per- 

ennial ones, certain of which are 
constantly appearing even in the best 
kept lawns. They must be watched 
tor, and kept out by hand. The worst 
through nearly all of our territory 
are lance-leaved plantain (Plantago 
lanceolata), smut grass (Sporobolus 
indicus), and the clovers. Locally, 
wild onions and nut grass are pesti- 
ferous. 

The nut grass is almost ineradica- 
ble, and when it is thoroughly estab- 
lished one should proceed with the 
lawn exactly as if it were not pres- 
ent. 

Onions, while very tenacious, can 
and should be removed. One way is 


ROSE 


TO GOOD EFFECT 


It is, moreover, not difficult to su- 
perimpose a winter green lawn on the 
brown Bermuda by sowing in October 
a generous amount of perennial rye 
grass on the sod, adding at the same 
time a good application of bone meal 
or cottonseed meal. The rains will 
beat the seeds down to a foothold, 
and their prompt growth will offset 
the approaching passage of the Ber- 
muda to its winter brown. The rye 
grass, while a temporary perennial, 
will disappear in part during the fol- 
lowing season, and should be sowed 
again each fall. In open places under 
average conditions, we must accept 
this as the best solution of our lawn 
problem in the coastal plain region of 
the South. A Bermuda grass lawn is 
best started by sowing the chopped 
up runners in March. 


If You Can’t Sow Special Seed, Just 
Mow What You Have 
WORD finally to those who think 


that any kind of lawn is too com- 
plicated or expensive an undertaking 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for them. If you can afford a lawn 
mower (and one small pig will pay 
for it) you will have the one thing 


needful to improve the appearance of 
your home 100 per cent. Simply get 
rid of the sprouts and big weeds and 
run the mower over whatever comes. 


The spontaneous summer grasses, 
even if mixed to some extent with 


weeds, will soon give you a pretty, 
green expanse that you will be proud 
of when you think of the disreputable 
patch of smut-grass and dogfennel 
that you used to call your front yard. 
When you see this great improvement 
already made you will not be quite 
satisfied until you take down that old 
sagging fence and plant a hedge in its 
place. 

Then, as you grow in grace and in 
love of beauty, you will add shrubs 
to the. corners arid about the house, 
shape up the walks and keep them 
hoed, and screen the unsightly places 
with evergreen privets or mock or- 
ange (Prunus carolinianus, not osage 
orange, which is not evergreen). 
There will be joy in your heart at 
these transformations, and when, 
some day, you realize that the neigh- 
bors are trying to follow your exam- 
ple, your full reward will appear. 





KEEP STRAY ANIMALS OUT FROM 
UNDER THE HOUSE 





A Wall of Stones, Planks or Lattice- 
work Will Serve the Purpose Well, 
and Add Greatly to the Looks of 
the Place 


NE of the things that will help the 

looks of a house and that can be 
done at small cost is to plank or wall 
up the space from the ground to the 
sills underneath the house. This will 
add greatly to the appearance of the 
house and at the same time will make 
it more comfortable and a more sani- 
tary place in which to live. On farms 
where rock is plentiful this ‘space can 
be walled in with them. It will take 
several loads for the average house, 
and “of course much hard work, but 
when completed will add much to the 
permanence of the house, and when 
viewed from the road or from the 
yard will give a pleasing effect. If 
rock is not available, it can be done 
very quickly and cheaply with plank 
or lattice, as nearly every. farmer has 
a few plank lying around. Even old 
weather-beaten boards will do better 
than nothing, and will make a re- 
markable improvement in the appear- 
ance of the place. 

The leaving open of this space un- 
derneath houses is one of the most 
noticeable and unsightly things which 
a person sees as he drives along the 
country roads. When pigs and chick- 
ens are kept and are allowed to run 
loose they are certain to be under the 
house even though they have a pen 
or house of their own. Now it re- 
quires much extra work to keep this 
space under the house clean when 
there is nothing to keep out the stray 
animals and chickens. And if not 
cleaned out it will soon become very 
filthy. This can be avoided by clean- 
ing out once for all, seeing that water 
cannot run in, and planking up with 
board or walling up with brick or 


rock. MRS. W. C. WOOTEN. 

















BEAUTIFYING 


A BACK YARD—THE 


PICTURES TELL THE STORY 
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|A PAGE OF PROGRESSIVE FARMER HOMES| 








The above an - 
home belongs to : 
Cc. T. Smith, Con- 
eord, Ga. Mr. 
Smith used espe- 
cial care in lay- 
ing out his 
grounds, paying 
particular atten- 
tion to the lawn. 
He says that his 
first task was to 
make a careful, 
detailed plan of 
how everything 
was te be when 
completed, and 
then stuck to it 
throughout. That 
he has a beauti- 
ful country home 
we believe every 
one will agree. 








The charming bung- 
alow shown above be- 
longs to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Gilbert Usborne, Al- 
bany, Ga., Route 3. 
Mr. Usborne says: 
‘‘Our aim has been to 
make it a place we are 
proud to show our 
friends,’’ and he has 
succeeded. Wie 
wouldn’t be proud af 
such a pretty place? 





What is more beaz- 
tiful than the home on 
the left — the green 
grass, the trees, the 
wiading walks, the 
shrubbery, and the 
handsome heuse itse!!? 
It is Blair’s Dairy Farm, 
Hich Point, N.C. 














HESE are all farm 

homes of Progressive 
Farmer readers. Some are 
pretentious, some are sim- 
ple; all, we believe you 
will agree, are beautiful. 
We take pleasure in pre- 
senting them to our read- 
ers as examples of what 
has been done, and as in- 
spirations to what may 
be done.—The Editors. 











Above is the farm home of Ruth- 
erford B. Hays, near Asheville, N. C. 
Note the open lawn, bordered with 
shrubbery, instead of having shrub- 
bery scattered pell-mell over it. 
Vines are also used to good effect. 
This blending and harmonizing with 
the surrounding landscape is an ef- 
fect that should always be striven 
for. Make the house and grounds 
all parts of the whole, rather than 
separate jarring elements without 
harmony. 


— 

















A WORTHY CREED FOR ALL HOME-MAKERS 





*“DELIEVING in the gospel of good things, I pledge myself to beautify 

and keep beauteous the landscape from my upper window. The 
four sides of my habitation shall be without offense to the senses of 
my neighbor or the stranger within my sight. The way before my door, 
my neighbor’s door, or the thoroughfare of trade, I will not abuse or 
put to unworthy use. In every way consistent with my station and 
citizenship, I will encourage tidiness by work and example; I will help 
to make the country beautiful.” 








Above is the new bungalow farm 
home of Mrs. Sara A. Redd, Suspen- 
sion, Ala. Good taste throughout is 
shown in its construction, and it is a 
type we wish there were more of in 
the South. The lawn has not yet 
been made nor the house walled up 
between the pillars underneath, but 
it is new, and these matters will be 
duly attended to. When these things 
are done, some borders of flowers 
planted and walks built, this will be 
a very pretty home indeed. 


























Substantial, home-like, and showing good taste, this residence of J. 
H. Perry, Evergreen Farm, Creedmore, N. C., is a fine example of a 


Southern farm home. 


Quiet, dignified lines and plenty of cool, inviting porches are charac- 
teristics of this farm home. Note also the grassy lawn in front, and 


that the house is walled up underneath. 








eae 
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HOW WE MADE “ARCADIA” 


The Story of How a Tumbledown Place Was Made Into One of 
Real Beauty—The Advantage of Having a Plan and Then Sticking 


To It—First Prize Letter 





By Mrs. L. L. Hobbs 


HEN five years ago we decid- 

ed to build our present home 

there could scarcely have been 
found in the entire community a 
more forlorn spot than the one chos- 
en. The site selected for the dwelling 
is on the extreme eastern limit of a 
small farm, most of which is still in 
woodland. While nothing had been 
done to change the grounds from a 
state of nature to a state of grace, 
much had been accomplished toward 
destroying a naturally beautiful loca- 
tion. A small cottage which it was 
necessary to move was surrounded by 
a beautiful grove of fine old white 
oaks, and these were the deciding 
element in our choice. 

A few feet from where we wished 
to locate the house an old road had 
cut its hideous way, making a gully 
red and deep,—in some places fully 
four feet below the level of the land. 
Immediately beyond this old road the 
land sloped upwards and was elevated 
at the highest part some four or five 
feet beyond the altitude of the place 
selected for the building. Our object 
being to so place the house that as 
few trees as possible would need to 
be removed, we were of necessity 
pushed quite near this old road. The 
new public road is located on the 


-eastern limit of the lot, and is from 


50 to 100 feet further east than the 
old road was. As it passes the little 
hill above mentioned it goes through 
a cut some five or six feet deep, mak- 
ing an ugly gulch with staring red 


banks. 
Getting Rid of Ugliness 


HE first care of my husband was 

to make good roads and walks, to 
fill up the hollow of the old road and 
to level the ground and sow grass 
seed. The earth from the basement 
was put into that part of the old road 
most distant from the house and the 
part immediately in front was filled 
by levelling the little elevation. 
Trenches were dug for the roads and 
walks, being leveled as necessary. 
These were filled with crushed stone, 
pounded down so as to furnish a solid 
foundation; gravel and cinders were 
then added, and on the front walk a 
top-dressing of Mount Airy granite 
was given. 

At first, we set aside six acres for 
lawn, rose garden, vegetable garden, 
orchard, and small fruits. The poul- 
try yard is beyond this and is a fine 
enclosure of some four acres, mostly 
woods, with strips for forage. 

The yard proper has a front of 390 
feet. This extends along the public 
road, The southern limit is 370 feet; 
the northern 240 and the western line 
extends between these two. The 
house is situated quite a little to the 
south of the center of this plot and 
directly west of it is the building 
which contains the pump and engine 
room, the laundry, wood house and 
shop. This is 66 feet from our dwel- 
ling and connected by a good walk. 

This gives an idea of what I had 
to work upon when I assumed charge 
of planting and decorating our place. 
I knew to begin with that I did not 
know just how to plant our grounds 
in the most effective manner, and was 
desirous of making all my additions 
subservient to the lovely trees with 
which nature had dowered us. 

As I had quite a quantity of shrubs, 
roses and bulbs which it was neces- 
sary to move at once, and as I had no 
notion of setting shrubs and then be- 
ing obliged to dig them up and move 
them to the desired situation, I ap- 
pealed to my friend Miss Fort, of 
the State Normal College, for advice; 
and she told me that shrubs and col- 
lections of plants should form a kind 
of frame for the setting of the house 
and that an open space in front of 
the building was necessary for the 


best effect. This bit of advice was 
invaluable to me. I at once began my 
borders by setting the shrubs I had 
where they would remain, and to 
these | have been constantly adding. 
The climbing roses were planted ona 
trellis at the back of the open space 
between our house and the cottage, 
and before this as a background, my 
rose garden has from year to year 
been increasing its dimensions. 

It soon became clear to me, how- 
ever, that if | expected my groupings 
to yield the best results | must have a 
good well arranged plan from which 
to work. The nearby nursery had a 
landscape gardener, and to him I sent 
a sketch of our grounds and asked 
for advice. He drew a plot of the 
place, putting in shrubs, vines and 
evergreens to suit the location, and 
sent me a list of the shrubs used with 
their prices. This plot was furnished 
without charge, but I was expected to 
buy my shrubs from that nursery, 
which was entirely fair. 

Many of the shrubs and trees were 
indigenous and I could get them from 
our own woods, some I could furnish 


is a wire trellis 375 feet long and 4 or 
5 feet high densely covered with Dor- 
othy Perkins roses which were one 
glorious riot of bloom last June. In 
front of this hedge I have a bed of 
dahlias which show to fine effect on 
the background of rich green rose 
leaves after the roses are gone. Along 
the western boundary, between this 
hedge and the wood house, is another 
privet hedge untrimmed, which com- 
pletely hides my drying yard and the 
vegetable garden from view. Over 
the woodhouse I am training a Wich- 
uriana rose. Beyond the wood house 
still on the western boundary, a hedge 
of sweet briar roses extends to the 
central road. On the north side of the 
road is our small fruit garden with an 
abundance of strawberries, dewber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes. 

[ have already spoken of the rose 
trellis and of the rose garden. These 
extend along the western boundary 
of the lawn from the road to the cot- 
tage garden and here all summer long 
there are roses of many kinds bloom- 
ing constantly. Dr. Van Fleet and 
Silver Moon occupy the fence be- 
tween the cottage garden and the 
rose garden, and are gorgeous beyond 
expression. Along the northern limit 
of our lawn, between us and the yard 
of the cottage, I have a hedge of Ru- 
gosa roses 200 feet long. Inside of 
this is a bed of Trumpet Major daf- 

















“ARCADIA,” FARM HOME OF DR. AND MRS. L. L, HOBBS, GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


from my own stock. Of course I 
could not buy all those needed at 
once, nor have I yet completed my 
plantings, but every fall and spring 
I make additions and it is most inter- 
esting to study the charts and see 
what I can do each season. Now I 
have a beautiful Amoor River privet 
hedge along the entire front of the 
place, the outside ugly bank sodded, 
and quite a number of creeping rose 
bushes planted which root along the 
bank and help hold the sod and form 
a ground cover. On the opposite side 
of the road, which is not on our land 
but is in plain view from our front 
porch, we have planted honeysuckle, 
which is slowly growing and we hope 
will soon hide the unsightly bank. 
Back from the front on the south- 
ern limit of the lawn running west 


fodils, extending the full length of 
the hedge and about 12 feet wide, 
which, when they are in bloom, re- 
joice the neighborhood. The old 
roadway north of our road is now 
full of blooming shrubs and trees, so 
selected as to have flowering plants 
during the entire summer and autumn. 
In the ugliest part of the old gulch, 
where the bank was so steep and the 
ditch so deep that we did not get it 
filled, I have made a little rock gar- 
den and planted violets, iris, cowslips, 
sedums and creeping plants, and 
hope that some time it may be a 
thing of beauty. 

About the house we have shrubs of 
various kinds—euonymus, spirea, abe- 
lia, and vines, jessamine and roses. I 
determined at first to have no back- 
yard, and this portion of the prem- 








BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 





OTHING adds more to the farm than beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees. 

The varied colors, hues and delightful fragrance of flowers; the cool green 
of the swaying foliage; the restfulness and beauty of a well-kept lawn—all these 
add to the value of the home and elevate the esthetic side of the inhabitants. 

A tree is a noble theme. “In all the range of nature there is no object 
which so inspires the tender and finer emotions and which would leave the 
earth so bare of loveliness if it were to be removed.” The stately oak is ideal- 
ized as the monarch of the forest—the aristocrat among trees. The pecan tree, 
with its symmetrical form and graceful branches, adds much to the beauty of 
the farm. Then, too, in time bounteous crops of nuts are produced to add joy 
to the fireside during the long winter evening. 

Make plans to make the farm more endearing to the boys and girls. Pre- 
pare a lawn, plant out trees and shrubbery, for beautiful surroundings are 
strong links that bind the young folks to the old home.—C. J. Hayden. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ises is the most attractive of all. 
About the kitchen steps shrubs and 
vines are growing, and there is 
nought to indicate that this is less 
honorable than the more conspicuous 
places. A capacious chair swing oc- 
cupies a delightful location beneath 
a large cherry tree; the grass is 
greener and the trees more abundant 
and the shade more delightful than 
in front. A Gainsborough rose climbs 
over the latticed back porch, and fig 
bushes are planted on the south side. 

I should like to say a few words 
to encourage all women to make the 
effort to adorn their premises, and 
not be deterred if the undertaking 
seems formidable, because a_ little 
now and a little then will bring won- 
derful results. 

It is best, no matter how small one’s 
area is, to have a well considered, 
definite plan to work towards and 
not stick things down here and there 
and makes one’s place look as if the 
shrubs had been shaken out of a pep- 
per box. If we know what we want 
and where we want it, it is not a dif- 
ficult matter to get the shrubs. Many 
of our native plants are most beauti- 
ful in borders—dogwoods, red buds, 
elders, fringe trees and others. These 
can be had for a little work. Many 
others propagate themselves rapidly 
—privet is easily rooted, Dorothy 
Perkins roots itself amazingly, lilacs 
sprout up in quantities—those that 
I bought have now so increased that 
I have enough to finish my plantings; 
forsythias root themselves from the 
limbs, crape myrtle comes up abund- 
antly, dahlias increase so rapidly that 
one does not know what to do with 
the tubers. Again, any one who has 
shrubs and plants, when it is possible 
to divide them, is glad to give a lift 
to a neighbor who is trying to beau- 
tify her place. More than half the 
satisfaction of having a lovely lawn 
is in the pleasure others derive from 
it and in the attractiveness thus ad- 
ded to the whole community. For 
it is true that nothing makes a neigh- 
borhood so inviting as good homes 
and well kept grounds. 





How We Beautified Our Home 


IRST, we built a new house of el- 

even rooms, two-story with an 
eight-foot gallery all the way across 
the south and west, above and below. 
This makes it delightfully cool and 
pleasant, as well as pretty. We paint- 
ed the house white, with green trim- 
ming. Then we built a yard fence 
100 by 160 feet. We used paling and 
a one-foot base board, and painted it 
solid white on the inside, the palings 
white on the outside and the base 
board light green. 

This winter we have ordered and 
planted three orange trees on each 
side of the yard ; also one grapefruit 
on each side, two Ponderosa lemons, 
one on each side, and two palms, one 
in each corner of the front, three Ar- 
borvitae for each side of the walk, 
eight umbrella chinas for the back- 
yard. We also have some chrysan- 
themums, 24 roses, two different kinds 
of honeysuckle, with quite_a collect- 
ion of flowers of different kinds, such 
as carnations, pinks, pansies, phlox, 
poppies, nasturtiums, sweet peas, 
both dwarf and climbing, verbena, 
Dusty Miller, Blue Bells, Cape Jessa- 
mine, cosmos, morning glories and 
moon flowers. 


In the back we built a three-foot 
concrete walk from the back door to 
the gate and on out to the well, and 
intend building walks around the 
house and out in front, but haven’t 
done so yet. 


We have also planted an orchard 
and vineyard as a background for the 
house. We planted 125 grapevines of 
several different varieties, two dozen 
peach trees, of two or three kinds, 
some dewberries, blackberries, and 
thirty-two plums of two kinds. We 
are planning to have some fruit as 
well as flowers. 

MRS. LEE HUFFMAN. 

Tivoli, Texas. 
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Saturday, March 18, 1916] 
BEFORE THE HEARTH 


The Hearth Often Gives the Distinct- 
ive Touch to The Home—Fireplaces 
Should Be Simple, Smokeless, Safe 
And Beautiful 





HE homiest picturegin the world 
is that of flickering firelight 
playing on a mother and her 
babe in a low chair before the hearth. 

The construction of the fireplace 
and mantel can be of infinite varie- 
ty, but comfort, simplicity of design, 
harmony and safety are always the 
most important points for consider- 
ation. 

Most of our fireplaces are pitiably 
alike, and this in a land where the 
vast majority of homes are dependent 
upon the heat that comes from its 
hearth and the cheer that centers 
around its radiance. Familiarity with 
the fireplace seems to have given us 
a contempt for its possibilities. Per- 
haps it is because we have not paused 
to consider its real significance as 
the center of home life during our 
damp and chilly months. 

For comfort, the fireplace should 
be large enough to heat the room and 
utilize the fuel available. Where 
wood is easily obtained let the fire- 
place be deep and broad, and and- 
irons big and sturdy; where coal 
is used—and it is astonishing how 
many country people now use _ it 
along the lines of railways—let it be 
narrow and shallow, with an out- 
setting grate to hold the fuel. After 
all, its value is that of a source of 
heat; where one uses it for ornament, 
five hundred do for heat. 





A smoky chimney is not classed 
among the “joys forever”, neither is 
the one that blisters the face, freezes 
the back and almost sucks the furni- 
ture into its cavernous and windy 
maw. These defects are caused by 
faulty construction. Of course, the 
fact that from 85 to 95 per cent of the 
heat value of the wood is-lost in the 
latter type does not matter, since 
those who have chimneys like this 
often have fire-wood for the cutting, 
and father delights in this pleasant 
means of developing his muscles. 
Simplicity in Design Usually Means 

Beauty 

N architect tells me that it is diffi- 

cult to get the maxmium of heat 
from a fireplace whose room opening 
is larger than three feet wide by two 
feet high; that the opening into the 
room should be ten times as large as 
the chimney-throat; the depth of the 
fireplace one-half its width; the 
width of the back two-thirds that of 
the front; that the walls should rise 
straight a few bricks and then slope 
inward and that the flue proper open- 
ing should be over the center of the 
fireplace, to insure equal draft. <A 
damper is a great addition to a fire- 
place. I wonder why all of our chim- 
neys are not equipped with them? I 
do not know what it costs, but it 
cannot be over a dollar surely. 

Under the head of comfort might 
be mentioned the floor dampers that 
permit the ashes to drop to an en- 
closed iron box in the cellar. A met- 


al hood will sometimes keep a flue 
from smoking. 

The fireplace in the illustration is 
made of red, unglazed brick, the 
hearth of unglazed tile the same col- 
or. The mantel is simply a heavy oak 
board resting on two beam ends, 
board and beams having a dull wax- 
ed, weathered finish like the rest of 
the woodwork in the room. 

A great bowlder or rough stone 
fireplace is beautiful, where the arch- 
itecture is in keeping, beam ceilings, 
oak furniture, etc. White woodwork, 
slender columns and_fluting and 
prim moldings are lovely where the 
house is of the colonial type. Some 
of the loveliest have no mantel at all. 
There are also lovely effects in dull 
tile and cement. Let us be thankful 
that the short day of popularity of 
bilious, glaring tile and shiny mantel 
shelves is a thing of the past. All we 
can do, if such we possess, is to fill 
them with books and let the glazed 
ugliness be buried in their depths. 

Let there be no wooden timbers 
run through the brick or masonry 
close to the fire chamber. Bricks 
lining the fireplace and for some dis- 
tance up the chimney should be hard 
burned and set in mortar. The best 
cement mortar should be used, never 
ordinary lime mortar. It is best to 
build the chimney straight up from 
the ground on ‘a substantial founda- 
tion 12 inches larger than the chim- 
ney, else it may sag and some day 
cause a fire where roof and chimney 
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PRETTY FARM HOME OF W. B. BUSH, MELLWOOD, ARK, 


some bright pillows and books—what 
better could any woman ask? 





A HOME THAT IS A REAL HOME 





How an Arkansas Family Is Finding 
The Secret of a Happy Life—Second 
Prize Letter 


FEW years ago we remodeled 
and enlarged our home, making it 
a place to live. We made a large 
basement under the entire house. 
Here we put fruit and vegetables, 
canned goods, cream separator, laun- 
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THE HEARTH IS THE HEART OF 
meet. He who builds a chimney on 
floors, beams, joists or other such 
supports invites a conflagration. 
Make the hearth deep, and never 
leave the room without the fender in 
place. A couple of dollars spent in a 
fender may save the life of a child. 

Group the furniture about the fire- 
place. A built-in book-case on each 
side of the chimney, comfortable 
chairs in front, an Angle lamp sus- 
pended just back of the chairs, the 
mantel with a vase and a few books, 
give a home-like effect. If the room 
looks big and cold put the big, long 
table in front of the fire and between 
it and the fire, back to table, place 
the couch. A lamp with a yellow 
shade, a bowl of nuts and apples, 

















A GOOD PLANTING SCHEME— GROUNDS OF MRS. J. H. WILLIFORD, COMMERCE, 
GEORGIA 


THE HOME—MAKE IT BEAUTIFUL 


dry outfit and then the furnace and 
wood. How nice getting up on a 
cold sleety morning and find plenty 
of wood and kindling in the cellar, 
nice and dry. 

On the main floor back of the hall 
is a 10 by 10 bathroom with all the 
conveniences, including linen and 
medicine closets. Above the bath- 
room we have a 60 barrel steel tank 
which takes the rain water from the 
eaves. Then we have a 100-barrel 
cistern for the overflow water, and it 
is connected to the elevated tank by 
pipe and a force pump is in the cis- 
tern. 

West of the hali we built a 16 by 
18 living room. It is furnished nicely, 
with a piano and fine Victrola and all 
the latest records. In the hall up- 
stairs and in the office below we 
have some 600 books. 

The office at the east end of the 
house is 12 by 14, with desk and type- 
writer, letter files, magazines and 
paper racks, telephone, and necessary 
office equipment. 

But so far this is all business and 
study; where is the fun? Fun on 
a farm! What an idea! That is a 
place for work from sun-up to sun- 
down. If the young folks are not too 
tired and dad is willing, they can 
hike off to town and get fun,—good, 
bad and indifferent, more often bad 
and indifferent. 

We used to use the living-room for 
fun, but the rug had to be rolled up 
and the furniture carried out. Then 
it was not big enough. For when the 
Victrola played a march the folks 
would start the Virginia Reel, then 
the schottische, waltz and lancers. 
We do not dance all the time; we rest 


by playing rook, and have some mus- 


ic. We have had some very fine sing- 
ers and musical performers at our 
house. 

But the room was not large enough 
so.we enlarged the front porch, mak- 
ing it 16 by 30. It is just finished and 
is fine. We took more pains with the 
floor than we did with the ceiling. 
It is enclosed by glass on three sides. 
My wife calls it a sun parlor, but she 
misspeaks; sometimes it is 2 fun par- 
lor, although she took her ironing 
board and gasoline iron out there 
yesterday and did her ironing. 

Where did we get the money to do 
all this? Made it growing fruits, ber-- 
ries and livestock; diversified farm- 
ing. We all work and have made 
something farming. We work with 
our heads and we work with our 
hands; we study, plan and_ think 
about our work and farm. We are all 
interested in it. It is our home, our 
business, our school and our play- 
ground. 

Our daughter who is in college is 
home Monday nights, and we cele- 
brate her home coming as they did 
the return of the Prodigal Son, with 
music and dancing. We believe in 
well-directed amusements in every 
home. We believe that goot! people, 
the church, the school, should direct 
the amusements of the young and not 
leave it to the direction of the devil, 
and then blame the amusements. Re- 
creation is a necessary part of life, 
and when we are not working let us 
play, for “Satan finds something for 
idle hands to do.” Work, play; don’t 
loaf and drift. 

Decatur, Ark. B. N, PEANE 
A PRETTY COUNTRY HOME 


Mr. Smith Also Points Out Benefits 
of Having His House Near a Neigh- 
bor’s 


N THE spring of 1911, my wife and 

I decided we would build us a home. 
We had very little money, but we had 
faith and a desire to build us an at- 
tractive country place. 

I had the bill made for the house 
and cut the logs from the place and 
hauled them to a nearby saw mill 
and had them sawed and racked the 
lumber. In the fall of the same year 
we had the lumber dressed and built 
the “Ell” and moved into three small 
rooms; and in the summer and fall of 
1912 we built the large part of the 
house. By doing so much in the way 
of hauling and furnishing lumber we 
saved a great deal and the outlay of 
money for the house was about $1500. 

The house is just eighty yards from 
my brother’s house and, by thus 
grouping our homes we use the same 
lighting plant (acetylene gas) as well 
as water system—that is, the same 
power and main. By having our 
homes so near we use the same daily 
paper, many farm tools, and in many 
ways save by coéperating. Then, too, 
our families are so much comfort to 
each other. 

When we had finished the house, 
we saw unless we had a pretty yard 
it would not look well, so we went 
to work on the yard, put out shrub- 
bery and a hedge, as well as canna 
beds, and other flowers. 

JUNIUS H. SMITH. 

McCullers, N. C. 
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Every Goodyear Feature 
Yields Greater Mileage 


We do not depend upon rubber 
alone for Goodyear mileage, nor 
on fabric alone; nor alone on the 
skilful combination of the two. 


Our experts devise many ways to 
toughen rubber, to make it wear 
longer and better. 


They seek to make Goodyear Tires 
superior to abuse, misuse and 
wretched roads. 


Rim-cutting was a common fault 
of tires until Goodyear devised 
its No-Rim-Cut feature. Then it 
ceased to be a terror of motoring. 


The Goodyear On-Air cure 
smooths possible wrinkles out of 
the fabric in the final vulcaniza- 
tion, for fabric not entirely smooth 
under the rubber tread is weak 
and invites blow-outs. 


Our Rubber Rivets minimize loose 
treads by literally welding the 
tread to the body of the tire. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 








More Home Beautiful Ideas 





PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 


_Three Simple Principles to Be Ob- 





Goodyear No-Hook Tires 
Are Fortified Against: 


Rim-Cutting—By our No-Rim-Cut 
feature. 

Blow-Outs—By our On-Air Cure. 

LooseTreads—By our Rubber Rivets. 

Insecurity—By our Multiple Braided 
Piano Wire Base. 

Punctures and Skidding— By our 
Double-Thick All-Weather Tread. 











We guard against insecurity, and 
against tube pinching, by vul- 
canizing many braided piano 
wires into the base of the tire. 


These hold the tire firm and flat 


on the rim. 


Puncture and skidding are guarded 
against by the double thickness 
of the All-Weather Tread, and 
the sharp, square blocks, biting 
deep into a soft road, afford posi- 
tive traction. 


These Goodyear features are all 
a part of the Goodyear policy 
of building the highest quality 
into a tire, so that the user 


| the 





can get the greatest mileage 
with the least trouble at the 
lowest cost. 


A policy which has made Good- 
year the one favored tire—with | 
almost 200 brands for every | 
buyer to choose from. 


) ous. 


| be overlooked. 


served—Some of the Leading 
Shrubs—Have a Plan and Follow It 


HEN you have decided to make 

your place more attractive, it 
will be best to consult some one who 
knows what to do and what not to 
do. In the first place, let us say that 
you should not crowd the yard with 
plants, sticking them just any old 
place. There are three general prin- 
ciples of landscape planning, easily 
understood, viz: Avoid planting in 
straight lines; plant in masses; keep 


| the lawn centers open. 


These simple principles are the 
foundation of all landscape work, and 
should be closely followed. We have 
seen a great many lawns ruined by 
planting of shrubs and roses at the 
wrong places. You must leave your 
lawn open if you want best results. 

You should plant around the house, 
to hide the foundation, putting the 
tall-growing plants in the rear, and 
the ones that grow dwarfish in front. 
Most nursery catalogs tell the ulti- 
mate height of shrubs. Some nurser- 
ies are in position to advise you fully 


| along this line, but we do not know 


many nursery salesmen who are as 
familiar with this as they should be. 
If you are buying from a traveling 
salesman, it would be advisable to 
question him closely about this. 

In addition to the plantings around 
foundation, the corners of the 
yard may be planted in some in- 
stances. There are tall-growing 
shrubs which may be used as screens 
to hide any unsightly objects, such as 
the woodhouse, pig pen, chicken runs, 
etc. 

Business men are now doing this 
kind of work from a purely financial 
standpoint. Cotton mills are planting 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, rose bushes, 
shade and fruit trees because they 
create an atmosphere in which their 
employees do better work. If mill 
men do this for the sake of their 
pocketbooks, it certainly should ap- 
peal to men and women for their own 
children, and in a much more power- 
ful way. 

After the plants are set in their 
proper places they should be mulched 
with well-rotted manure, to give them 
a good start. There are lots of hardy 
plants that will give good results with 
very little attention, but all of them 
will repay a little kind attention a 
thousand times by their better growth 
and blooms. 


The question of pruning shrubs is a 
very important one. Cut out the old- 
er canes near the ground, and leave 
the new shoots just as they grew. Do 
the pruning immediately after the 
blooming period, no matter when that 
is. No general heading back should 
ever be done. You want them to grow 
naturally, and never should they be 
pruned to a rounded shape. Very few 
of the evergreens need pruning at all. 

Perhaps the names of a few of the 
leading shrubs would not be amiss,— 
Althea, Barberry, Deutzia, Forsythia, 
Hydrangea, Bush Honeysuckle, Lilac, 
Japanese Maple, Sweet Syringa, Snow- 
ball, Weigelia. These are all decidu- 
There is one exceptionally good 
broad-leaved evergreen shrub, Abelia 
Grandiflora, and of course others of 
lesser value. 

The everblooming roses should not 
We of the South can 


| have roses.all the summer by planting 


| Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 


from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON. OHIO 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 





this class, while our friends of the 
North must stick petty close to the 


| hybrids, which produce only one crop 


of blooms. Teas and hybrid Teas are 
the classes to select from for South- 
ern planting. 

You can hardly go wrong in your 
planting if you will exercise a little 
thought. Get the children interested; 
they will enjoy it and the outdoor ex- 
ercise will make the roses bloom in 
their cheeks. O. JOE HOWARD. 

Greensboro, N. C. 








Some Good Planting Plans 


HREE years ago we came to a 

farm.in the Sand Hills with not a 
foot of clear land. Even with this 
difficulty we have done much to im- 
prove the general appearance by 
much work in the yard. 

Our first work was to lay off the 
walks, first a circular walk and drive, 
thence narrow walks on either side 
of the house leading to the back; 
next the planting of a few sycamore 
and umbrella trees and Cape Jessa- 
mines, which we rooted ourselves by 
placing a sprig that had had a bloom 
in a bottle of water, with sand in the 
bottom. Around the circular walk 
we planted violets from which we 
have sold at least $10 worth of flow- 
ers since planting. 

In the fall we broke the entire 
yard, sowing in rye. The following 
summer we sowed with peas, repeat- 
ing until now we are preparing to 
sow a mixture of grass and Japanese 
clover. Even though we have been so 
long in having a lawn, we have had 
our flowers each year. On the west 
side of the house, climbing the fence 
that separates the front and backyard 
are our sweet peas. On the same side 
of the house is the rose garden and 
chrysanthemum beds. On the east 
side covering the fence in summer we 
have nasturtiums, and cannas are 
around the edge of the porch. Sixty 
geraniums of various colors, ferns, be- 
gonias and other plants add much to 
the beauty of the porch. One of our 
prettiest plants is a white oleander, 
which we have found to be very eas- 
ily cared for in winter. 

Although our task has not been an 
easy one, we feel repaid for our work 
by the general improvement in ap- 
pearance. Flowers naturally belong 
to the country. So why not have 
our homes surrounded with them? 
They will certainly repay us for the 
effort. BIRDIE FAIRES. 

Aberdeen, N. C. 





“Young man,” said the editor to the new 
reporter ‘‘you lack caution. You must learn 
never to state a thing as a fact until it has 
been proved a fact. You are apt to get us 
into libel suits. Do not say: ‘The cashier 
stole the funds.” Say: ‘The cashier who is 
alleged to have stolen the funds.’ That’s all. 
Oh, get something about that First Ward 
social tonight.” 

The next day, half way 
column, the editor saw 
tious paragraph: 

“It is rumored that a card party was 
given last evening by a number of reputed 
ladics of the First Ward. Mrs. Smith, gos- 
sip says, was the hostess, and the festivitics 
are reported to have continued until 11:20 
in the evening. The alleged hostess is be- 
lieved to be the wife of John Smith, the so- 
called ‘high-priced grocer.’ ’’—Exchange. 


down the social 
the following cau- 





STOPPED SHORT 


Taking Tonics, and Built up on 
Right Food 


The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn-out nervous 
system on so-called tonics. 

New material from which to rebuild 
used up tissue cells is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained 
only from proper food. 

“T found myself on the verge of a 
nervous collapse, due to overwork 
and study, and to illness in the fam- 
ily,” writes a Wisconsin woman. 

“My friends became alarmed be- 
cause I grew pale and thin and could 
not sleep nights. I took various ton- 
ics, but their effects wore off shortly 
after I stopped taking them. My food 
did not seem to nourish me. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I deter- 
mined to stop the tonics and see what 
a change of diet would do. ate 
Grape-Nuts four times a day with 
cream, and drank milk also, went to 
bed early after eating a dish of Grape- 
Nuts. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained 
weight and felt like a different wom- 
an. Grape-Nuts and fresh air were 
the only agents used to accomplish 
the happy results.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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PAIGE 


he Standard of Value and Quality 


The Best Quality is the 


Best Economy 


The price of the seven-passenger Fairfield ‘‘Six-46” 
Is $1295. 


We decided upon that price simply because we found 
it was the lowest possible price for which we can 
manufacture, sell and guarantee genuine Paige 
Quality in a seven-passenger six-cylinder car. 
That, you know, is Supreme and Unchallenged 
Quality. 

Because $1295 is the lowest possible price for which 
we can manufacture and sell a car of the beauty, 
sturdiness, luxurious comfort and elegant equip- 
ment of the Fairfield “‘Six-46”—a car of such tre- 
menduous POWER, flexibility and unfailing 
willingness to go through any road conditions 
traversable by a motor car: 


Because $1295 is the lowest possible price for which 
we can sell such a nationally endorsed car with 
Paige Prestige, Paige National Confidence and 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company behind it. 


That price $1295 represents, we believe, the maxi- 
mum of luxury, service, safety and economy in 
a seven-passenger Six. 


What applies to the Fairfield also applies to the five- 
passenger Fleetwood ‘“‘Six-38” ($1050). 


We don’t guess that Paige Cars will “Stand Up.” WE 
KNOW IT. And the American people KNOW it. 





We will not consent to risk Paige reputation by try- 
ing any radical and purely experimental theories 
in Paige cars. We insist that a season’s driving 
is the proof that any engineering innovation is 
practical. 


Paige Cars are modern to the minute, but every Paige 
Feature has been proved scientifically sound. 


Paige Cars are produced by EVOLUTION--not 
REVOLUTION. 


Do you believe an experimental motor car is a 
sound investment? 


One more point as to Paige prices—$1295 for the 
Fairfield and $1050 for the Fleetwood. Look 
farther than the purchase price when you buy 
your motor car. Look ahead and figure what 
your operating cost and your repair bills will be. 


Look ahead and figure what your car will be worth at 
the end of a year’s driving. Look around you 
and see how many of your friends began by 
buying cheaper cars and now realize that only 
Quality is real economy. 


For your own protection—a Paige. 
Seven-passenger Fairfield ‘“Six-46”—$1295. 
Five-Passenger Fleetwood ‘“Six-38’’—$1050. 


N. B. The cost of labor and materials has increased enormously. How long we shall be 
able to keep Paige Prices so low we cannot prophesy. Further, the demand for Paige 
cars is already overwhelming. For your own protection we urge you to order NOW. 
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Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
3 223 McKinstry Avenue 


Betroit, Michigan < 
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$750 


Cash F.O.B.La Port 
Complete With Plows 


And here’s what you get—a tractor especially 
designed for the small farm—tractor and plows 
combined in one machine—control of entire out- 
fit from operator’s seat—an all purpose machine, 
as good for belt work as on the draw-bar. 


The Rumely will plow your truck patch as well as your 
hundred acre field. It prepares your ground, pulls your 
binder, does your hauling and belt work. 


Our catalog explains the ease of control, the steel gears 
all encased and running in oil, roller bearings through- 
out, heavy-duty four cylinder engine and rigid frame 
construction. 


Same design in three-plow tractor, “12-24,” $975.00 
f.o.b. LaPorte. Address nearest branch for catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
La Porte (Incorporated) Indiana 


New Orleans, La. Dallas, Tex. 


RUMELY 816" 


All Purpose Tractor 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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Do You Pay Taxes 
On Idle Acres? 


There are dollars under the stumps—crop money that 


belongs to you. Get it out. Remove the stumps 
yourself. Blow them into easily handled pieces with 
Farm Powder. You can do it quickly, easily and 
thoroughly in the most economical way. No experi- 
ence or skill is needed if you use 


Atlas Farm Powde 
“THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


just punch a hole, load it, Dig ditches, make tree holes, 
ight a fuse and the work is shatter boulders and blast the 
done! Yourstump fieldisin- subsoil with Atlas Farm Pow- 








stantly transformed into fer- der—madeespecially forfarm 
tile, virgin land. The profits work. It does the work better 
from the first crop will more andcosts lessthanlabor. Ask 
than. pay the-cost of clearing. the Atlas dealer for prices. 


Get “Better Farming” Book—FREE { 
* Better Farming,’’ fully illustrated, shows how 
Atlas Farm Powder may be used to increase the 
fertility of the soil, improve orchards, and save 
money in many kinds of work. Mail the coupon, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
Sales. Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghtos, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 

New York, Philadeipbia, St. Louie 








ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF5 


Stump Blasting” Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 


Name A 
Bacto: = TA 
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Farm Manures: How to Save and Use Them 


**Farm Facts Every Boy Should Kaow ” 


By B. L.. Moss 








States Census Bureau, there were 
states 6,219,426 head 
of horses and mules and 16,678,848 
head of cattle. This was an increase 
over 1900 of 729,336 head of horses and 
mules, or about 10 per cent, and a de- 
crease of 2,726,735 head of cattle, or 
Assuming that 
since 1910 the rates of increase and 


I 1910, according to the United 


in the cotton 


| decrease have been the same, we now 


have in the cotton states. 6,592,590 
head of horses and mules and 15,678,- 
120 head of cattle. 

The best authorities agree that in 
one year a horse or cow weighing 


| 1000 pounds will produce, in solid and 


liquid form, manure containing plant 
food constituents as follows: 


| PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS CONTAIN- 


ED IN MANURE PRODUCED IN ONE 
YEAR BY HORSES AND CATTLE FOR 
EACH 1,000 POUNDS LIVE WEIGHT 





Plant 
food con- 
stituents 

Value 


| Nitro- 
j} gen 
} Lbs. 


Phos. 
Acid 


Potash 
Ths. Lbs. 


Animal 





43 
38 


103 
127 


$32.90 
39.45 


In these figures nitrogen is figured 
20 cents a pound and phosphoric 














Present prices are considerably high- 
er, but the above about represent the 
average under normal conditions. 
With this knowledge of the value 
of the manure produced for each 1000 


| pound animal or for each 1,000 pounds 


of live weight, we are in position to 
calculate the total yearly value of the 
horse and cow manure produced in 
the South. It is impossible, of course, 
for us to say exactly what is the aver- 
age weight per head of these animals, 
but we believe that 750 pounds per 
animal is a conservative estimate. On 
this basis, the total plant food value 
of the manure from the horses and 
mules and cattle in the South is as 
follows: 


Stable manure has still another. val- 
ue in that it promotes bacterial or 
germ life in the soil. The germs that 
convert insoluble nitrogen compounds 
into soluble nitrate nitrogen, for in- 
stance, cannot thrive in a soil with- 
out humus; likewise a poor cotton 
field, almost destitute of humus, fur- 
nishes a pcor home for the bacteria 
that live on the roots of clovers, al- 
falfa, and other legumes. 

ae 


How to Save Farm Manures 


S WE have already indicated, it is 

a practical impossibility to save 
all of the plant food constituents. of 
our farm manures; but to any one 
at all observant it is very evident that 
we can save and use on our fields a 
vastly great deal more than is now 
the case. Right here Southern farm- 
ers have a tremendous opportunity in 
saving this manure and using it to 
increase crop production and add to 
their wealth. In fact the degree to 
which we take advantage of this op- 
portunity and use it to the enrich- 
ment of our soils and ourselves must 
in large degree determine our suc- 
cess or failure as farmers. 

In the first place, for the sake of 
the manure saved, if for no other rea- 
son, the open range should be abol- 
ished and enclosed pastures substit- 
uted. In this way the manure from 
the cattle that run at large would be 
saved to-the owner’s land. Moreover, 
instead of “lying out” at night, there 
would be a great deal more certainty 
that every animal would be under a 
dry shed that would protect both it 
and the manure from the weather. 

Adequate enclosed pastures provid- 
ed, suitable sheds for every single an- 
imal every night are the next needs. 
For the horses and mules and milk 
cows, a separate stall for each is gen- 
erally best; but for the dry cattle an 


TOTAL PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS AND TOTAL VALUE IN MANURE PR oe CED 
BY 


HORSES AND MULES 


AND CATTLE 


IN THE COTTON STATI 





Nitrogen 


Phosphoric Acid 


Potash 





Horses Pounds | Value Pounds | 


Value Pounds | 


Value Total value 





and 
Mules -.. 
Cattle _.- 


843,851,520 $168,670,304 
2,445,786,720 489,167,344 


283,581,370 '$14, 179,068.50 
595,768,560 | 29,788,428.00 


679,036,770$ 34,951,828.50 


$217,801 211 
1,991,131,840. 99,556,592.00 


618,502,364 





Totals 3,289,638;240 675,827,648 








879,349,930 | 43,967,496.50 








2,670, 168,610. 134,508,430.50) 836,303, 575 





Here is a total value in manure of 
836 millions of dollars a year—enough 
to build two Panama Canals, with a 
goodly amount to spare. It is quite 
true that under average farm condi- 
tions it is practically imposible to 
save the total amount of manure 
made and put it on the land. Espe- 
cially is this true where livestock, as 
the case in many parts’ of the 
South, are allowed to run on the open 
range. Where given such free range 
the droppings, to all practical pur- 
may be considered wholly lost 
of the animals. It is 
probably not an exaggeration to say 
that, from one cause or _ another, 
Southern farmers on an average do 
not recover and use to increase their 
crops and decrease fertilizer bills 
more than one-fourth of the total 
amount of manure produced. In oth- 
er words, we save maybe 200 million 
dollars worth and let 600 million dol- 
lars worth go to waste, At the same 
time we annually buy from 75 to 100 
million dollars worth of commercial 
fertilizers. 

In addition to its plant food value, 
manure, by reason of its large amount 
of organic matter, has a great value 
as a source of humus. This organic 
matter, in decomposing, serves to un- 
lock and make available to crops the 
insoluble plant foods already in the 
soil. For instance, some of our clay 
soils contain many thousands of 
pounds of potash peracre, but still ap- 
plications of commercial potash pay. 
Under such conditions organic matter 

humus is needed, and stable ma- 
nure is an excellent means of supply- 
ing it. 


is 


inexpensive shed, open on one or two 
or even three sides, will, in our cli- 
mate, be quite sufficient. When such 
shelters are provided, care should be 
taken to see that all animals are kept 
under them. Manure dropped and left 
in an open, uncovered lot, exposed to 
the rains and leaching, very soon 
loses the best of its plant food con- 
stituents. Still, nearly everywhere in 
the South, we see this very thing go- 
ing on on farm after farm. No won- 
der our soils are poor! No wonder we 
have a big commercial fertilizer bill! 

Good drainage is an essential that 
no barnyard should be without. For 
the location a slight eminence should. 
if possible, be chosen; then care must 
be taken to see that no outside waters 
are allowed to enter the lot and that 
what falls on it is carried away before 
it has a chance to help convert the 
lot into a sea of filthy mud. Of course 
extreme care must be exercised to see 
that no water at all is allowed to find 
its way into the sheds, stalls or sta- 
bles themselves. 

Since in the liquid manure there is 
a very considerable proportion (about 
one-half) of the total plant food value 
of the manure, it is plain that in or- 
der to save the greatest possible 
amount of the total plant food value, 
some provision must be made for sav- 
ing the liquid portion. Perhaps the 
surest way to do this is to provide 
water-tight floors of concrete or 
wood, with gutters for conveying the 
liquid portions of the manure to a re- 
ceptacle, whence it may be carried di- 
rect to the fields. Such floors are a 
part of many modern dairy barns. 

However, under average Southern 








an 
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farm conditions it is unlikely that any 
considerable number of barns and 
sheds will in the near future be so 
equipped; and in the absence of such, 
bedding to absorb the liquid manure 
must be relied upon. Under average 
Southern farm conditions oat, wheat, 
or pine straw is probably the most 
common form of bedding used. 
Leaves, corn stalks, or sawdust may 
also be used. The quantity of bed- 
ding used should always be sufficient 
to absorb and hold the liquid manure, 
and, aside from making the animal 
comfortable, this may be considered 
its chief function. It has a further, 
though a minor, value in decreasing 
fermentation losses. 

Certain materials are used which 
form with the ammonia of the ma- 
nure chemical compounds that do not 
pass off into the air. Calcium sul- 
phate or gypsum is sometimes so 
used, as are kainit and acid phos- 
phate. All of these have the power 
of preventing the escape of ammonia 
or nitrogen, through the formation of 
more stable chemical compounds. 
Where they are used, from 50 td 100 
pounds to each ton of manure is the 
amount usually recommended. From 
two to four pounds per day for each 
horse or cow should usually give good 
results. Acid phosphate and kainit 
should not be allowed to come in di- 
rect contact with the feet of animals. 
Lime should.never be used with ma- 
nure. 


ot 
How to Apply Manures 
HERE as many as a half dozen 


or more grown horses or cattle 
are kept, there can be little doubt but 
that the most economical and profita- 
ble method of handling the manure 
will be to put it on the fields as soon 
as it is made. Such a number of ani- 
mals will insure at least a wagon or 
manure spreader load each week, and 
when so handled the manure is sub- 
jected to a minimum of danger from 
leaching and fermentation. If a score 
or more animals are kept, the stalls or 
sheds should be cleaned daily and the 
manure distributed on the fields. 


When manure is so handled, there 
is apparently no particular need for 
covering it or mixing it with the soil, 
unless the land be rolling and subject 
to erosion. Under such conditions 
the leachings from the manure, in- 
stead of being wasted in the barn- 
yard, go directly into the soil. 


In calculating the quantity of ma- 
nure to use, it is well to remember 
the amount of plant foods contained 
in a ton. Farm manures vary very 
greatly in composition, depending 
upon a number of factors, but, on_an 
average, we believe it is fairly accur- 
ate to assume that a ton contains 10 
pounds of nitrogen, 5 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 10 pounds of potash. 
On this basis, a ton of average ma- 
nure has the plant food value of a 
mixture of about 169 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 30 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, and 80 pounds of 
kainit. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that stable manure is not a well bal- 
anced fertilizer, being relatively high 
in nitrogen and potash and low in 
phosphoric acid. Consequently for 
best results, an application of from 
200 to 400 pounds per acre of acid 
phosphate with the application of ma- 
nure will usually pay well. 

The amount of manure to be ap- 
plied per acre may of course to some 
extent depend upon the crop and soil 
to be fertilized, as well as the amount 
of manure available; but light appli- 
cations, two to five tons per acre, will 
generally be found more profitable 
than exceedingly heavy applications. 
It should be remembered that even 
three tons per acre will contain as 
much nitrogen as nearly 500 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and as much pot- 
ash as about 240 pounds of kainit. 





‘Don’t be content too easily. Many a man 
is labeled ‘‘contented’’ who should be labeled 
“lost ambition.’’—Selected. 





Save your papers anf get a binder. 
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Intensive 
Manufacturing 


NTENSIVE manufacturing, like 
intensive farming, is simply effici- 
ent specialization. The only ob- 

ject of intensive methods is to secure 
by the intelligent application of 
specialized knowledge, a larger, better 
and less expensive product. 


Maxwell Motor cars are products of 
intensive manufacturing. In the first 
place, we make only one chassis. We 
do not build cars of different wheel- 
bases, having long since passed the 
experimental stage of our develop- 
ment. We know that for our purpose 
a wheelbase of 103 inches meets all 
conditions and therefore we have 
standardized that length. 


In the second place, we build only 
one motor—a powerful, four cylinder, 
high speed, smooth running motor 
that has created much favorable com- 
ment among Maxwell owners. We do 
not dabble with this, that and some 
other type of engine—nor do we ask 
customers to risk the satisfactory 
operation of any other new and 
untried fads or innovation. 


Maxwell cars are as nearly stand- 
ardized as it is possible to make them. 
In all essentials they are correct be- 


cause they have been put to the test, 
not only by us but by thousands of 
owners in all parts of the country. 
And they have acquitted themselves 
creditably. 


Of course, we are always going 
forward and striving to produce a 


motor car that will approach mechan- ~ 


ical and engineering perfection. We 
make minor changes and refinements 
from time to time, knowing that the 
march of progress demands it. The 
“ultimate”? car is not here and, like 
tomorrow, never will be. So the next 
best thing is to build a car that will 
approach this condition of absolute 
excellence. 


With a demand exceeding five 
thousand cars per month, we can and 
do effect great economies in all manu- 
facturing departments. These econo- 
mies, as you know, would be impossi- 
ble with a smaller production or a 
wide range of types and sizes. 


Beauty of lines and finish; sturdi- 
ness combined with light weight; 
economy in first cost and upkeep— 
these are the qualities contributed by 
Maxwell intensive manufacturing 
methods. 








Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone clutch; unit transmission 3 (speeds) bolted 
to engine, 34 floating rear axle; left-side steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 
30x314" tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric starter ; Electric headlights (with 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man mohair top with envelope 
and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating windshield; speedo- 
meter; spare tire carrier; demountable rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. Service—16 
complete service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers and agents—so arranged 
and organized that service can be secured anywhere within 12 hours. Prices—2-Passen- 
ger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $655, F.O.B. Detroit. Three other body styles. 
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MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write to Department No. 19 for our booklet “22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 28 


Make The Boll Weevil 
An Asset 


The Boll Weevil has hit Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. It is ‘‘Marching 
through Georgia’’—and will reach the Carolinas 
‘‘bye and bye.’’ The Boll Weevil must now 
be classed with death and taxes in these states, 
as certainties. But unlike them the damage can 
be minimized by taking certain precautionary 
steps, in advance. These were listed in Ferti- 
lizer Facts No. 27, and are now emphasized 
with the emphasis on 


THE USE OF FERTILIZER 


Only through forcing the cotton to mature early can 
the Boll Weevil be beaten. 

Only through careful cultivation, careful seed selection 
and intensive fertilization can this be accomplished. 

By heavy and frequent applications of fertilizer the cot® 
ton plant is matured rapidly and fruits heavily. An early 
and abundant yield is assured. So the Boll Weevil be- 
comes an added incentive to fertilize and hasten maturi- 
ty and at the same time increases the yield with conse- 
quent profit on the production per acre. 

To beat the Boll Weevil you must fertilize. 

Write for copy of Bulletin No. 9,°*FIGHT THE BOLL 
WEEVIL WITH FERTILIZER,” sent free on request. 





SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 

















Three ways to tell 
a good suit of Clothes 


Know what you are getting! Don't take 
a jump in the dark. Would you buy a piece 
of machinery without knowing the make? 
Quality in clothes is just as important. Look for 
our Label (1) in the coat, our Guarantee (2) 
in the pocket, our Ticket (3) on the sleeve. 
In this way you can be sure of the fine Quality. 


Styleplus 
Clothes tI _ 


“The same price the nation over.” 


Styleplus are famous as the New Kind of Clothes 
for men who want their money’s worth—and a 
little bit more. They give the best Style, the best Wear, the best 
Value ever offered for the price! 


Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 
Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every build) 
Style plus economy (the easy price for everybody) 
Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with 
every Styleplus) 


You know the price before you go into the store—$17 always, 
everywhere. Watch your local newspapers for advertisements of 
the nearest Styleplus Store. Look for Styleplus in the Store 
Window. If you don't know this Store write us and we will 
tell you where it is. 

Write us [Dept. W) for free copy of *“The Styleplus Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc.. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 








Trade Mark Reg. 





| BEAUTIFUL INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


| That Is What Any Country Home 
| May Be With Little Effort or Ex- 
| pense—Suggestions for Flowers and 
| Shrubs Outside and Furniture and 
| Furnishings Inside 


gx: BEGIN at the beginning, if 
I were planning a little country 
home from the start it should be 
painted white and set in the midst 
of trees—never in 
the world would it 
be jammed right 
up against the dus- 
ty road and in an 
open field unless 
absolute necessity 
forced such a lo- 
cation. That done, 
I should take a 
rocking chair and 
down at the 








| MRS. PATTERSON. cit 
| : 


| front gate for a week just thinking, 


;not doing a thing but that—just 
thinking. And my first thought 
would be that when one person en- 


tered my house, five hundred passed 
by, and every one of the five hun- 
dred would enjoy something pretty 
, to look at. The porches could be 
| covered with blooming vines—fences 
and palings and outhouses hidden by 
blooming trees and shrubs banked in 


front of them. One might travel 
round the world and find no more 
| beautiful combination than one sees 


every spring in the woods—pine, judas 
tree, and dogwood. The pine won’t 
| transplant, but holly and magnolias 
will—as will judas tree and dogwood, 


j/and hawthorn and blossoming ash 
| also. Try a double hedge of judas 


trees with dogwoods in front and see 
if every one of the five hundred pass- 
ers-by doesn’t bless you for adding 


;so much beauty to the world. Use 
| great masses of flowering shrubs; 
border all your fences with them, 


edge your walks with shrubbery—li- 
lac, spirea, althea, golden candle- 
stick, crape myrtle. Most people who 
have plants will gladly share with 
others, and in planting mix early 


the eye and gladden the heart. 

| The outside of a house is your gift 
| to the world. And as the world does 
so much for you, surely that much 
can be given in return particularly as 
you will get more pleasure out of it 
than any one else. 





Inside the House 

HE inside of the house is for you 

and your family,and that is somuch 
a matter of personal taste, that it is 
difficult to advise, because people like 
different things, and what you like 
is what you want to have if you are 
to live with it. So this part of my 
talk is just to say what I like and 
would have. _The woodwork should 
be painted white with walls tinted in 
solid colors: all windows with cur- 
tains of plain white with ruffles—no 
lace ones anywhere. For the parlor 
| walls a pretty shade of blue, not too 
pale, wicker furniture; table, chairs 
and settee all painted white with 
cushions of solid blue to match walls. 
Blue and white rugs of the homemade 
type on the floor; plain white mantel 
with red brick hearth and tiling (not 
painted whitesbut left red) and old 
brass andirons. The walls would be 
left bare until there was money 
enough to have pictures of palaces 
|and cathedrals or celebrated 
The parlor should be a 
pleasant peaceful 


places. 
place for 
thoughts. And 


on portraits should be kept out of 
there. 

Then for the two bedrooms, the 
company one would have walls tinted 
pink, white ruffled curtains with over 
curtains of pink flowered cretonne, 
the same also used to cover dressing 


for chairs—the chairs themselves, the 
cheapest sort, sandpapered smooth 
and painted white; brass bed, or if 
that is too expensive, a white iron 
one and white and pink rugs on the 
floor. For the family bedroom, 





which should be the largest, sunniest 


table, couch, shoe box and cushions | @iteBack 


and late blossoming shrubs so there | 
| will always be something to rejoice | 


‘HENCH & DROMG 


whatever is done or left undone, cray- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Volunteer Balance 
Frame Cultivator 


A high grade Walking Cultivator, capa- 
| ble of results that will satisfy the most par- 
| ticular farmer in any section, ‘‘It’s the 


Way We Build Them.”’ 








A backward crankin the axles shifts the weight 
of the machine forward sufficiently to overcome 
any tendency of the tongue to fly up when gangs are 
raised. Parallel beams. Cone pivots onthe beam 
couplings for taking up wear. Low hitch with per- 
fect equalizer. Adjustable arch gives 34 to 44 inch 
wheel track. Heavy springs make it easy to raise 
fangs, and to handle them while at work. Adjust- 
ment provided for working close to or away from 
corn, Easy to set gangs up or down for different 
depths of shovels. Dust proof wheel boxes with 
hard oil “screw caps. Staggered spokes. Gangs 
can be tilted to fit side of row when hilling. Han- 
dles adjustable to desired position. Very light ot 
draft and adaptable to all soil conditions and to 
work in corn or cotton, 


Can be furnished with any of the standard P & O 
Gangs, and can be equipped witha Fertilizer Ar- 
tachment for distributing any of the commercial 
fertilizers. 

Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 

Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 

Branch Houses: Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 


FPO 
Light Draft Plows 
Are Backed 
By An 


Unqualified 


Guarantee 
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Save $1 to $2». 
Per Ton on Lime : 
ely pulverized Is worth from 
en os ee pare 4° ature’s Greatest Land 
° en W by not turn that limerock into = 
gweetening ground limestone that will —_ 

id land productive? Make your petor 
fertile make moncy gtinding for neighbors. 
. 


Turn the stone to gold, 


Ohe Jeffrey 


ig li dust 
. i ine will reduce big limerock to du 
i ‘oft ton an hour, or more, — 
ing upon what size of “machine ee » A ~ 
the horsepower of your engine. A ho va 
put worth from $20 to $90. Crushes on ~~ 
peel as lan we for 

ilt to “age 

guarantee information and our trial offer. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
283 First Avenue = (ao 22) 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A wonderful improvement in Friction Feedg and 

i - Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market, ion Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing nd still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Crate 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
Caltivators, Corn: Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this pa 


paper, 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pe 
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one in the house, the walls would be 
tinted gray; woodwork and chairs 
and table painted to match, red brick 
hearth and tiling; a red and gray “hit 
or miss” rag carpet covering the en- 
tire floor. In many country homes 
the mother’s room is also the sitting 
room, so the cushions for chairs and 
the almost necessary lounge for weary 
bodies to snatch a few minutes res¢, 
should be of dark gray and red cre- 
tonne; the window sills extra wide 
with a protecting ledge for pots of 
flowers, red geraniums, if possible, 
though any blooming thing will do— 
but it is better to carry out a con- 
tinuous color scheme. If one wants 
crayon portraits, the family bedroom 
is the place for them. 

It would be impossible to get a 
cheaper home, since the work would 
be almost entirely done by the own- 
ers themselves. The materials are of 
the cheapest, and the important thing 
in furnishing—color—costs nothing at 
all but foresight and planning. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Making an Old House New 


N THE winter of 1909-10 I came to 

the farm where I now live. The 
dwelling is an ante-bellum house 
built of huge logs hewn down to a 
thickness of about four or five inches. 
The heavy sills and some logs at the 
top of second story reach the entire 
length of the house, which is 50 feet. 
When I moved into it the weather- 
boards were cracked and warped. A 








number of the windows were nailed | 


up with planks, as the lights were 
out. The wind whistled through the 
walls and invaded the circle of the 
fireside. The rats played games be- 
tween the logs. The wide old rock 
chimneys towered high as monuments 


to an almost famous old stone mason | 


of slavery time. The front door shut- 
ter didn’t fit, because it couldn’t be 
opened otherwise. The bare and dus- 


ty joists above seemed sombre wit- | 


nesses of the scenes enacted beneath 
them—scenes of gaiety and sorrow in 
the days that were past. 

I was ashamed to live in the house. 
But there was no use to deny living 
there, for I had been seen. 

I planned to renovate it. A friend 
jokingly remarked that he saw no 


way to do it except to sell it to the | 


fire insurance company and build an- 


other house. The old weather-boards | 


were torn off. Strips were nailed up | 


and down across the logs and thei 


walls nailed to these straight and 
true. New windows were put in 
throughout. The rough chimneys 
were plastered. A new veranda was 
built beneath an extension of the 
main roof that had sheltered a rick- 
ety little porch. New floors were 
laid over the old ones. The rooms 
were ceile 1 with such accuracy as to 
hide any evidence of the rough logs 
between. The building was then 
painted and had the appearance of a 
new one with less than half the cost. 
Besides it is the strongest wooden 
building in the country. 

As opportunity came I have set a 
lawn, irimined the walks, improved 
the grounds, and have named the 
place Fair Lawn Farm. 

Oo. C, PERDUE: 

Barnesville, Ga. 





The Story of Progress Farm 
OR the past seven years we have 
been putting forth an effort to have 
the prettiest country home in our 
county, and to that end we have la- 
bored unceasingly. We have remodel- 
ed an old place that we bought sev- 


veral years ago. It was in-a dilapidat- 
ed condition and had to be made 
Over completely. We built new 
porches, added new roon to the 


rear, painted the outside white and 
green, and finished the interior by 
painting and papering it from bottom 
to top. Even the chimney tops were 
built over and plastered with cement. 
Two new cisterns were:dug in the 
rear, and an old one-in the front yard 
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Hauling Cotton over a Concrete Road in 


Hunt County , Texas 


OME wagons haul as much as eight bales to a load, drawn by two mules. 

Six bales is ordinary. How this compares with former loads over dirt roads 

may be gathered from the following statement made by Tom Husband, 
overseer of the Nicholls cotton farm, near Greenville, in Hunt County. 


“This is the first time in many years that I have been able to haul a 6-bale 
load of cotton to Greenville with less than 4 mules. Once I found it necessary 
to hitch 8 mules to a 5-bale load.”’ 


Every farmer and cotton grower knows when he ought to go to market with his produce, but 
over soft roads he never knows when he cam go. At the time prices are Aighest, the roads may 
be deepest. This is not the only loss of profit farmers experience from poor roads. They may 
be passable but so heavy that only a small load can be hauled at a very slow pace. Hours of 
time are thus wasted and the cost of hauling eats up the farm profit. 


The Road of Concrete 


is by far the cheapest permanent road which can be built. The concrete road differs from all 
forms of macadam in offering to traffic a solid stone surface which no motor tire suction can dis- 
integrate and no weather can affect, It is hard, even, dustless and mudless the year ’round. Its 
first cost is only about a third more than that of ordinary macadam, and its maintenance cost 
averages but one twentieth. Materials necessary to build a concrete road can be found 
almost anywhere. All that is needed is sand and crushed rock or pebbles, water and Portland 
cement. When these materials are properly mixed, they harden into a solid mass of concrete as 
durable as granite. Write us for “Facts Everyone Should Know About Concrete Roads. 


* © N C re ET PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
? Southwestern Life Building 116 New Montgomery St. Commerce Building 
FOR PERMANENCE Dallas, Texas Kansas City Y 
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was filled up and converted into a 
flower bed. The old dilapidated fen- 
ces and outhouses were all torn down, 
and neat and attractive ones built in 
their stead. Surplus soil was remov- 
ed from the front yard, and used to 
fill up the gullies between the front 
gate and the road making a smooth 
lawn gently sloping toward the road. 
The place was surrounded with fruit 
trees of various kinds instead of the 
thorny locusts that formerly grew 
unrestrained. Flowers of all kinds 


were planted, and vines were trained By Analysis, COTTON SEED MEAL Contains: 


about the porch es. Available Phosphoric Acid, 2.50% to 2.75% 
When these improvements had been (si) ? Ammonia - - + - = = = 7.50% to 8.00% 


made we named the place Progress Potash (soluble in water) = 1.65% to 2.00% 
Farm, and since that time we have oe te ee ee 

been kept busy making the home keep natin have, and in addition, Potash, the one 4 
pace with its name. The house has ingredient that is so scarce and so needed by, 
been painted again, some new im- our soils. Cotton Seed Meal not only sup- Rf 
provements made about the kitchen rd 


plies the soil with the desired amount of ammonia, 
- . e ] jvee it : e j le 

and more fruit trees and flowers ad- but also gives it Potash in the most desirab 

ded. To keep the place in trim condi- | 


tion we have the weeds and grass | 
mowed frequently, plant such a varie- 
ty of flowers that something will be 
blooming every month in the year, | 
and maintain an all-the-year garden 


a few steps from the kitchen door. 
















ili 

ertilize : 
Buy fertilizers in which Cotton Seed Meal is used as the source of ammonia. Potash fi 
is indispensable in the preparation of fertilizers. Yet the high prices offered by manu- 


facturers of munition will cause practically the entire supply in this country to be di- 
verted from the fertilizer industry. 









form, and in an amount larger than can be ob- 


tained from any other source of ammonia, AY y 

In addition, it furnishes on the av- & Cotton Seed Meal 

= io 2 *y. . 
erage 2/20 Available Phos- makes a fértilizer which 

phoric Acid, the other feeds ti . lk: d 
important element of ceds t 1€ growing p ant gradu- 
plant food. ge ally during its entire life and leaves 

a valuable humus in the soil. 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 























: | Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
All gates and fences are kept in good | 808 Main Street DALLAS, TEXAS 
repair, and some of them painted. The | zk nee eae ee : eee 9 
fruit trees are kept trimmed, all wood 

piles nea stacked and trash of all 





. a 7 . RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
kinds removed. Tools and imple- THROUGH US 


ments are kept housed when not in 


use, and sufficient barns and sheds Our clubs save you money. We will ese 
2 af . "eng . make a special club on any papers you m 

maintained to house all livestock in Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of a | wish. : 

bad weather. identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. j One letter, one money order—and it's all 


ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 
Coldwater, Miss. i 
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compact wide-rim, two-wheel 


kind of soil. 


ton to the acre and an agitato 


corn plantings are also regula 
presses the earth firmly over 
be substituted. — Fertilizer 
specially ordered. 


the address below for details. 





BIRMINGHAM 





_HOGSIER COMBINED 
| COTTON AND 

| CORN DRILL 

| The HOOSIER 
| cotton drill you 
| buy this spring 


The HOOSIER combined cotton and corn drill is a 


gravity, very popular because it does good workin every 


A picker feed wheel gives any desired quantity of cot- 


to the feed in a steady stream. 


See the dealer who sells the HOOSIER, or write to 


! INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
i COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 







will do work 
that is most 
satisfactory not 
only this year 
but years from 
now. 


machine with a low center of 


r bail insures ail seed passing 
Three plates for proper 
rly furnished. A drag coverer 
the seed, ora press wheel can 
attachment furnished when 


ALABAMA 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








FARM MANURE DON’TS 


ON’T let the manure waste by 
leaving it scattered over the 

barnyard. 

Don’t fail to have sheds for all 
livestock at night. 

Don’t fail to have plenty of good 
bedding in all stables and stalls. 

Don’t let manure heat or fer- 
ment. 

Don’t mix lime with manure. 

Don’t pile manure out in little 
piles in the field; save time and la- 
bor by broadcasting at once. 

Don’t put all the manure on an 
acre or so; make it go as far as 
possible by light applications— 
three to five tons per acre. 

Don’t forget there’s wealth in 
manure—save it.—B. L. M. 



































Trial Can 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you with Dr. Le- 
Gear‘s Antiseptic Heal- 
ing Powder, tell us his 
name and we'll send 
you, free, 2 iibera) trial 
can. Write for it now. 


50c. Stock Book 


Free 
LeGear, 116 it. 


Thousand 


Dr. 


can; most 
the wound 


by Dr. 
pages, 65 pictures; on 
ailments, treatment and 
care of stock and poul- 
atty- Write for it. 


Very i 






always needing such a remedy. , 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard St., 





Cure cuts 


this convenient way 
3 of barb wire cuts, harness sores and 


other wounds on stock are healed annually by 


LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Heaiing Powder 


A powerful healing antiseptic in @ sifter top 


easily applied remedy known, Just dust 
with enough powder to cover it—forms 


an antiseptic coating that soothes, heals, and pro- 
tects the wound from insects and infection. 
twenty years. 


In use 
You'll be enthusiastic when you try 
nexpensive, Get a trial can now—you're 
Ask your dealer. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Your engine wil) run the o!d reliable *‘Papec’’ be: 
low speed--only 


being operated on 4 to 8 H, P. gasolene engines. 
means durability of wearing parts. he 


Papec 
parts--all easy to get at. Six fans inst of ft 

ing power. Small, convenient pipe is all there 

take down. Blades casily adjusted in a minute. 
stay sct. : 

Learn the many other advantages ; time, men an 
features. See description of wonderful new 


.-taking less power. 


LAGE THE PAPEC dt 
cause it runs at —+.——SS SS 
pit BOE RT Ue : 


is to set up or ‘IT THROWS 
Cutting parts AND BLOWS" 


d power saving 


atented revolving ; 
feeder--handles hay and other small growths, also corn. ” PAPEC MACHINE co. 


Convenient Distributing Points throughout 





the U. S. Box 21 Shortsville, N. Y. 








FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. | 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write eariy for , 
dates, as I sell nearly every | 
day in the sale season. | 











CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramenio Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Aiso Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to May we serve you? 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





CANNERS $180 DOWN TO $5.00. We 
make highest priced and lowest 
priced canners made—big selection. Write for 
facts about the better kind of home canners. 
SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO. 
No. 325 Main Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 














HOG-RAISING HINTS 


Disadvantages of Low Market May 
Be Overcome By Timely Breeding 
and Good Care 


"TL ace low prices received for hogs 
during the past year have been 
discouraging to some of the hog 
raisers of the country. The hog 
should be a paying animal. He re- 
quires less labor, less equipment, less 
capital, makes greater gains on 100 
pounds of concentrates, reproduces 
himself faster and in greater numbers, 
and returns the money faster than 
any other farm animal. The fact re- 
mains, however, that prices paid for 
hogs are low and discouraging. In 
spite of these prices the animal that 
possesses the above advantages can 
still lift mortgages for his owner if 
he will study and apply some of the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
business. 

To begin with, the best can be 
made of a poor market by having the 
hogs ready at the time when they are 
most wanted by that market. This 
normally occurs during the spring 
and again during early fall. The Sep- 
tember and October market is usually 
the highest. How can the farmer 
take advantage of these facts to the 
greatest degree? In the first place, 
the hog wanted by the market usually 
runs between 175 and 225 pounds. For- 
tunately this is the most economical 
weight at which to dispose of the hog. 
Up to this point his gains are made 
very cheaply. Beyond 300 pounds, it 
is doubtful if under general conditions 
feeding can be made a profitable bus- 
iness. 

The hog if properly fed can readily 
be put upon the market at 200 pounds 
in six or seven months. Therefore 
have the pigs for September market 
dropped in the latter part of February 
or during March. This will require 
that the breeding of the sows begin 
about the latter part of October or 
November first, continuing, if neces- 
sary, during the first week in Decem- 
ber. The pigs for the April *market 
should be dropped in early Septem- 
ber. These pigs can then be weaned 
before the November breeding sea- 
son starts. To have the pigs dropped 
in September it will be necessary to 
breed the sows during May or early 
June. Under certain conditions it may 
be impossible to bring hogs to the 
200-pound mark at six months; how- 
ever, a great effort should be made 
to attain this goal, as time means 
money, and the longer hogs are held 
the greater will be the labor and ov- 
erhead charges; the cost of feed for 
maintenance will be increased. 

Further, in connection with the re- 
lation of markets to hog raising, it 
will be noticed in going over the his- 
tory of some of the leading markets 
for the last ten years or so that there 
is a recovery every two to four years. 
It might be well, therefore, to re- 
member that this is a poor time to 
close out, as a reaction may be ex- 
pected and the wise farmer will be 
ready when it arrives. 








Breeding, Farrowing, Weaning 

\N THE average farm there should 

be radical improvement in breed- 
ing and the care of details during far- 
rowing, weaning, etc. There are 
many complaints throughout the 
country either of small litters or else 
a great mortality in pigs.’ By keeping 
the production records of sows and 
selecting from those that produce and 
raise large average litters, a breeder 
can raise to its most efficient point 
the size of his litters. This probably 
runs between seven and eight to the 
litter. The hog raiser can prevent 
losses, other than those caused by 
disease, by providing proper shelter 
for the sow at farrowing time. In the 
South this shelter can be constructed 
very cheaply. 

The farmer should always be present 
at farrowing time, but should not in- 
terfere with the sow unless necessity 
calls for his assistance. The raiser 
should always cultivate the confi- 
dence of his animals-by-quiet and hu- 
mane handling; this care and attention 
in times of necessity will pay big re- 
turns. The pigs upon arrival should 


be rubbed dry with a gunny sack and- 


quietly removed to a place of safety. 
For this purpose it is well to provide 
a covered basket or hamper contain- 
ing gunny sacks. In cold, damp 
weather it may be well to warm a 
brick, wrap it in a gunny sack, and 
place it in the basket to warm up the 
new arrivals. If the sow is very long 
in farrowing it may be well after two 
or three hours to place the little pigs 
carefully and quietly where they can 
get some nourishment and then re- 
place them, in the basket until the 
mother is through. 


For twelve hours before farrowing 
and for 24 bours afterwards the sow 
should have no feed. During this pe- 
riod all the fresh, clean water that 
she may desire should be accessible. 
The water should have the chill tak- 
en off. The first feed after farrow- 
ing should be very light, preferably 
a bran mash. The best indicator of 
the amount of feed necessary for a 
sow and her pigs is her condition and 
the condition of the youngsters them- 
selves. The sow should receive 
enough to keep her and her pigs in 
a fair condition (not bony), and yet 
she should not be overfed. Over- 
feeding of the sow often causes 
scours in the pigs. 

The pigs should be weaned at six or 
eight weeks of age. By this time they 
should be eating readily and should 
be continued for two or three weeks 
on the same mixture that their moth- 
er was receiving, after which the feed 
can be changed gradually to a grow- 
ing, fattening ration if the pigs are 
intended for market. The addition of 
a little sweet skim milk to their ra- 


tion at weaning time is especially 
helpful to young pigs. Castrating 


should be done a week or ten days 
before weaning. Spaying does not 
pay. 

The best information on the feeds 
available in the farmers’ locality can 
be readily and accurately given by his 
state experiment station. Pigs make 
the best use of concentrates. These 
can be fed in a self-feeder and can be 
suppleinented by various slaughter- 
house, bakery, or table by-products, 
etc. A by-product, to be economical, 
should be fairly concentrated, should 
be moderate in price per 100 pounds 
of nutrients, and should be fresh and 
free from taint. During the winter 
leguminous hays fed in addition to 
the concentrate help reduce the cost 
of production. In the summer pas- 
ture crops such as rape, alfalfa, bur 
clover, crimson clover, rye, etc., make 
very economical and efficient supple- 
ments for hog feeding. In practically 
every farming district in the United 
States cheap and efficient forage and 
grain crops are available for hog pro- 
duction. These should be diligently 
studied by the farmer with the aid of 
the state and Federal forces, and used 
in the most profitable manner. 
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J | WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 33) 
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: (j Head of Tamworths at Auction 50 
Wednesday, March 29th, 1916, 


Piedmont Park, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


A number of 
young boars, 
brood sows, 
bred and op- 
en gilts and 

pigs. 
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THE BREEDING UNSURPASSED 


HE best families of the breed represented in this HE Tamworths are great grazers, good pen hogs, 
sale. Our herd is headed by the great boar, Car- noted for their hardiness and activity and when fed in 
colina Chief, No. 14813, son of Iowa Chief, No. comparison with other breeds, they show their superior- 
6968, the highest priced boar the breed ever produced. ity. Our herd has always been healthy and_ our sows 
The females of our herd are well bred and are an es-_ very prolificand their pigs rapid growers. The Westview 
pecially selected lot. Stock Farm is the home of the best of the Tamworth breed. 
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This is your opportunity to secure the best of Attend this sale by all means or write for par- 
the breed at your own price. ticulars. Catalog now ready. Get yours today! 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM 


W. N. Reynolds, Owner ROUTE No. 1, WINSTON-SALEM, 
rly D. J. Lybrook, Manager NORTH CAROLINA 
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> () HEREFORDS h () Southern Bred Registered Aberdeen - Angus 
or . AT AUCTION 

es Bulls, Heifers, Bred Cows & Calves a wm Friday, March 31, 1916, at Jasper, Tenn., 
- - e Sale begins promptly at 1 o "clock p.m. H. T. PARKER & Sons, 
a. Public Sale, Orrville, Ala. Mar. 29 ee ene eee 
cm g will cons rs of 50 choice Heifers, Bulls, Bred Cows and Cows with 30 ROYALLY BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 30 


to be sold at auction to the highest bidder without reservation, at Jasper, Tenn., 


Tt oO 
th Calves at Foot—all splendidly bred, good individuals, rich in the blood of Britisher, March 31, the entire lot being draft from their famous Doddie Land Herd, bred and 


Beau Picture, Beau Dandy, Disturber, Perfection Fairfax and other aristocratic 





aised in middle Tenn. and most of them sired by their great 2400 lb herd bull— 
ed Herefords e sh tes 580. rr yon ery Bate) ep ety _— s 2-year-olds, rae of eeu te for ap 
| 2 . ; Bas : very ania uberculin teste us affording the Southern buyer an unusual opportun 0 procure 
we | .p NO matter if you already own He refords, vO" pi Fae ol o er = — -_ class bulls, perfectly acclimated and adjusted in every way to Southern conditions. . 
H if you are going to start out with Herefords, you can get better blood on ea : . Parker enjoys the distinction of having introduced the Angus into Tenn. and thinks he knows 
ire | Write for free catalog today, make your selection and plan to attend this sale. If them, to be the greatest beef breed on earth. 
of } you can’t come in person—mail bids will have careful, honest, fair play. Auctioneer: COL. FRED REPPERT, Decatur, Ind. 
k HEAR REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HENGST i Catalogs on application. 
ra- ; If you want nothing but a pleasant, profitable outing, it will be worth the trip to eee — 
r hear the famous Reppert, Igleheart and Hengst make the sale Clean, honest, re- ee aR NE A RR RN A RRR RET Ne EN 
Ily liable they, with the big, free dinner and great cattle will make the trip worth while ———_—Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 
Ing Bring the ladies. Order will prevail and ladies will be welcome and comfortable. As ion ng as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
, , tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 
Ss 
sd t WEST DALLAS HEREFORD FARM, Dunaway & Lambert, Owners, ORRVILLE, ALA. WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 
, 





It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Isit 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
if saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
ads | Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 


all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
can D ROCS A AUC ION 60 young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 
his I I Warrant sabe Cellvery- GLENWORTH FARMS, 


ike 










































































6 Pat irep ce, © Tah Alien S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky |. 
oe Orrville, Ala., Mar. 30th, ’16 
be 50 bred one -_ al, can Boars, aS col" zee TALLIONS ACKS.... ARES & MULES 

ere cy Pal,’ ardina uperba op erry Weh Al Seen Writ f ri aera 
cts King,” “Defender,” “Col. High Chiet,’ “Fancy, Col., cheron, Saddle Trotting Stal- pin dagplons we guefan- A good ae Percheron 

Ad “Imperator,” “Orion Chief” ‘Premier Col.,” “Tippy lions, Mammoth Jacks and tee our stock as represent- Saddle Mares, Geldings and 
cal, Col.,”’ ““Jack’s Friend” and others. Jennets for sale at money ed. Come see us before Mules on hand at all times. 

s earning prices. buying elsewhere. 
uld An outstanding offering of good, useful brood sows and gilts; they 
nds are bred right to go out and make money. Write us for catalogs - ‘ Write us ff a Stallion or Jack is needed in your community, 
mentioning this paper, and send mail bids to F. D. Hengst, who will take care o nid - 

a t sal h ad ts h th i. & N.R e 
me ra Hor convenience ot thone wh aitend these greatsates, we hare mage arrangements wih mea <.Rv. 111 Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD BROTHERS Jackson, Miss 
iter 10:30 after the trains font ara ne am. Meridian, peso es ‘Montgomery, eran aton 4 ar eon have come in. —EEE 

Thet llreturn to Selma at 5-30 p.m. There willbe a free barbecue dinner a o’cloc = 

to uot pnb Reppert, Auctioneers. Remember our Hereford sale the 29th, come to both sales. The Belted Mortgage Lifter 

ost ; 
; Dunaway & Lambert, Owners, R ILLE ALA. Although a new hog, the Hampshire has becomea 

— WEST DALLAS FARMS, 4 0 RV a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
bur Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
ake market. If tay Banc say Mogg rene and lit- 
: ture on the Hampshire Hog, address 

. SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE era 
om E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Ally 

a REGISTERED HEREFORDS = Hampshire Record Association, 
a 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 
and At La Vernet Stock Farm pon a tad” a 
ue TUESDAY, MAR. 28, 1916 Hampshire pee ee oe 
tly For Particulars and Free Illustrated Catalogue address b W it f a a Pa p gs, Ro tell ont 
ras Ww. J. D AVIS & COMPANY bred sows, boars. rite for description and prices. y y 
sec 





JACKSON, - - MISSISSIPPI Decatur, Ind. 
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“Yee can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads {t or not.’ 








The Pacapeudve Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 








° President and Editor 

. ° Viee-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

° . Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE BEST START FOR A PRETTY 
HOME 


N THIS issue of The Progressive Farmer 
I we are not only preaching prettier homes, 

but we have made some plans for actually 
helping make every home prettier. We have 
made arrangements for offering The Progres- 
sive Farmer readers eight of the most beauti- 
ful of all rose bushes, one each of Rhea Reid, 
My Maryland, Rena Robbins, Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, Meteor, Bessie Brown, Sun- 
burst, LaFrance. SEND US ONE DOLLAR 
IN JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU AS A PREMIUM THIS ENTIRE 
COLLECTION OF EIGHT. You want a pret- 
tier home and a more progressive neighbor- 
hood, and here’s your chance to help both 
plans at once. Send on your club and the 
bushes are waiting for you. 











AINT for the home; whitewash for the out- 
buildings; trees and flowers in the yard; and 


fields kept free from gullies, ragged patches, and 
neglected hedgerows—these are the things need- 
ed to make the South the Land of Beauty it ought 
to be. 





MEETING of great interest to everybody in- 
terested either in educational or agricultural 
progress in the South will be the coming session 
of the Southern Conference for Education and In- 


dustry, in New Orleans, April 18-21. Everybody is 
invited; a fine program is being prepared, and 
low railroad rates will be offered. If interested 


at all drop a postal to Secretary A. P. Bourland, 
508 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C., for 
full information—free. 





VERY farmer should make profits from three 

different sources: (1) from his muscle, consid- 
ering farming as an industry; (2) from his educa- 
tion, considering farming as a science or profes- 
sion; and (3) from business ability, considering 
farming as a commercial enterprise. Ask yourself 
whether you are making money from only one, 
two, or from all three of these. We believe you 
will find real profit by carefully studying the ar- 
guments we are giving on the next page. 





E DON’T believe it is too much to say that to 

put a boy or girl im corn, pig, or canning club 
work is worth a month’s schooling a year. While 
other parents are giving their children these ad- 
vantages therefore, Brother Subscriber, what 
about your children? See your teacher, county 
superintendent or demonstration agent right 
away and get your family represented in this 
great and inspiring work. And be sure to have 
your boy send us his name for entry in the $1,800 
contest for corn club boys who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Do it now! 





N CONNECTION with the “Pretty Homes Spe- 

cial” we wish every reader would send a postal 
card to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for the following free Farmers’ Bul- 
letins: 


No. 185, “Beautifying Home Grounds.” 


No. 195, “Annual Flowering Plants.” 
No. 474, “Use of Paint on the Farm.” 


No. 494, “Lawn and Lawn Soils.” 
Department Bulletin 57: “Water Supply, Plumb- 
ing and Sewage Disposal for Country Homes.” 





HE late Joseph E. Wing told about an Irish- 

man, who finally paying for his farm, saved up 
some additional money and lent it out. “I had 
paid interest so long”, he explained, “that I just 
wished to see how it w ‘ould feel to have somebody 
paying interest to me.” We should ‘ike to see all 
our folks who have known the difficulty of paying 


interest to others set out to “get even” as the Ir- 
ishman did—resolving to get ahead and lend some 
money to somebody else sometime. But the way 
to this result should be the way not of miserly 
stinginess, but of good farming, good tools, thrift, 
and industry, including plenty of regard for the 
good wife and her rights. 





READER writes: “I should like to ask you 

whether the Index to Progressive Farmer is- 
sues from June till December was published as 
usual, or whether it was somehow omitted from 
the copy I received.” We are glad to receive this 
inquiry because it gives us a chance to say once 
again that the Index is being printed in more 
complete and serviceable form than heretofore, 
and will-be sent to any reader asking for it. It 
was not published in The Progressive Farmer itself 
as heretofore but is issued separately. 





HE new “credit unions” or farmers’ mutual 
banks in North Carolina have attracted atten- 
tion all over the United States, and we are glad to 
announce for next week’s Progressive Farmer an 
article explaining . how they work—an article 
written by Prof. W. Camp, director of the Mar- 
keting and Rural Gieavection Division of the 
State Agricultural Department and Experiment 
Station. Look out for this article and begin plan- 
ning for a credit union in your own neighborhood. 
As Professor Camp well says: 
“Tt ought to be one of the proudest days of 
a farmer’s life when he gets his pass-book and 
sees his own name written in it as a stocke 
holder in his own bank.” 





Pollyanna’s Coming Next Week! 





HEY have been writing about her for weeks 

and months. Women have been asking that 

she pay our Progressive Farmer family a 

visit, men have been asking for it, boys and girls 

have been asking for it. Never in our history have 

so many people asked us to introduce any one 
character to our readers. 

And so we are delighted to say that we 

arranged it, 


have 
next week the 
most charming, winsome, gladsome, unforgettable 
little girl who has appeared in the pages of any 
story in a long time will appear regularly in our 


and beginning 


great new Progressive Farmer serial, bringing 
her buoyant message of happiness and joyous 


living to gladden every home to which our paper 
goes. 
“Pollyanna Whittier” is her name, and the 
younger children who have been unable to follow 
some of our more complicated serial stories will 
rejoice with our older readers in their acquaint- 
ance with simple, everyday delightful “Pollyanna,” 
and her unique experiences, In everybody, 
young and old, should brighten up at the mere 
thought of Pollyanna’s coming. Get your heart 
ready for her, for she will surely find a place in it. 


A Pretty Home Need Not Be a Costly One 


T IS not necessary to have a costly home in 
order to have a pretty one. This is a fact that 
cannot be too often emphasized. 

Even a cabin neatly with a well- 
kept yard, and morning glories clambering to- 
ward its roof, may be more pleasing to the eye 
than a showy house where much money has been 
spent without taste. 


tact, 





whitewashed, 


In addition to what has been said elsewhere in 

this issue, let us emphasize just three ideas: 
I 

Paint your house if you can, but if you can’t 
paint it, then whitewash it. Have the outbuildings 
whitewashed also if you can’t afford to paint them 
We know a farm right near our office which is 
always a joy to the eye simply because there is 
not one single gray, weather-worn building on the 
place. Everything is whitewashed. 

II 

Here in the South we are too reckless in our 
treatment of trees. It makes us sick at heart 
sometimes to pass a house and see that some tree 
which the Almighty took seventy-five years to 
grow as an ornament and glory to the place, has 
been destroyed in less than seventy-five minutes 
by some ungrateful human. (It worries us about 
as much as it does to see the same ungrateful hu- 
man burning up the humus the Lord puts on the 
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soil to try to make it rich again.) In Europe and 
in our own West they appreciate and treasure 
trees. Here in the South we have too many wild 
men who think a tree is only made to be cut down. 
Ul 

Always consult an architect before building a 
house. When your wife buys expensive goods for 
a dress, she has too much sense to let somebody 
experiment on it who has never made a dress be- 
fore—and she is only going to wear the dress a 
few months. Yet farmers will often buy expensive 
material to build a house and then let some jack- 
leg carpenter put it together in defiance of all 
laws of taste or beauty—and the family has to 
endure it for fifty years. 

When farmers begin to consult architects about 
building houses, the country will be looked upon 
as having occupants of greater taste and culture; 


and with prettily-built houses, farms and yards 
will be made prettier to correspond with the 
houses. Even if you are going to erect only a 


four-room house, get plans from an architect. 
And as is suggested elsewhere, be sure to have 
plenty of porch. 





The Lawn Problem 


O HAVE a really beautiful home there must 
be a pretty lawn. Prof. Coker in his article 
on another page urges three things: 

(1) If you have time to look after a lawn and if 
you live where bluegrass will thrive, get ready now 
for seeding next fall the mixture he recommends. 

(2) If bluegrass will not thrive with you, or if 
you haven’t time to look after a lawn carefully, 
console yourself with the thought that a Bermuda 
lawn itself is beautiful and requires little atten- 
tion, and get Bermuda. 





(3) If you can’t even make a start with Ber- 
muda this year, then, as Prof. Coker well says: 


“Tf you can afford a lawn mower (and one 
small pig will pay for it) you will have the one 
thing needful to improve the appearance of 
your home 100 per cent. Simply get rid of the 
sprouts and big weeds and run the mower over 
whatever comes. The spontaneous summer 
grasses, even if mixed to some extent with 
weeds, will soon give you a pretty, green ex- 
panse.” 





“And Let His Beauty Be Upon Us” 


O HELP make the world a little more beau- 
T tiful is not only a human privilege, but ought 

to be regarded as one of the highest ex- 
pressions of the religious spirit. 

“Consider the lilies,” urged the Master, and then 
showed His own love for the beautiful things of 
earth; showed with what appreciation He had 
watched the blossoming colors about the farm 
homes of Judea, by adding that “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these!” 

To keep and beautify a garden was the first task 
given to man; and the God who not only covers 
the summer world with flowers and in autumn, 
makes the whole earth almost like one huge bou- 
quet but also gives us the glory of sky and sunset 
and—‘Night, vast with her stars.’-—He must also 
will that we should live daily with eyes ever open 
for the beauty with which He has sought to sur- 
round us. Every really devout soul must echo the 
prayer of Moses, “the man of God,” in the won- 
derful 90th Psalm: “Let Thy Work appear unto 
Thy servants and Thy glory unto their children. 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 


” 


us. 





And no family is too poor to be without the 
wealth of vine and shrub and tree and flowers He 
puts within reach of all. Let us resolve now that 
there shall not be in all the South in 1916 a single 
farm home where the family shows no apprecia- 
tion of God’s great gift of beauty. 


A Thought for the Week 


——y 


MM: have certain work to do for their bread, 





and that is to be done strenuously; other 

work for their delight, and that is to be 
done heartily; neither is to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will, and what is not worth that 
effort is not to be done at all—Ruskin, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGdperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 











Farming: Industry, Business, Profession 
Pirccst used to think of farming only as an 


industry. Lately they are coming to realize 
the truth that farming is really (1) an indus- 
try, (2) a business, (3) a profession. 

An industry is an occupation requiring manual 
effort or labor. 

A business is an occupation requiring knowledge 
of buying and selling—financial transactions. 

A profession is an occupation requiring techni- 
cal skill and knowledge—scientific training. 

The trouble with us heretofere has been that we 
haven’t laid enough emphasis on the two last- 
mentioned phases of agricultural effort. Too many 
of us have thought of farming as an occupation in 
which only muscular effort counted, the essentials 
to success being summed up by Josh Billings in 
the famous lines: 

“He who by farming would git rich 
Must rake and hoe and dig and sich 


Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 
Save every cent and not git tite.” 


& 


The Real Nobility of Farming 


ORTUNATELY, however, we are at last be- 
F ginning to get a clearer understanding of the 

real situation. We are beginning to see that 
while farming is an industry—just as is digging 
coal in a mine, or cutting trees in a forest, or 
shoveling fuel into an engine, or keeping a piece 
of machinery going in a factory—yet farming is 
very much more than this. The miner, fireman, 
or factory operative has nothing to do with the 
business side of his industry; all the purchase of 
supplies and all the big tasks of selling the pro- 
duct profitably are foreign to him. Moreover, for 
the miner or factory operative there is absolutely 
nothing in his work to make it a profession. It 
does not call for scientific knowledge and training 
such as the successful farmer requires in greater 
or less degree in a dozen branches—the care and 
management of soils; the feeding and breeding of 
plants and animals; the effects of various pro- 
cesses of fertilization, cultivation, rotation; meth- 
ods of combating plant and animal diseases, and a 
thousand other problems offering scope for knowl- 
edge of chemistry, biology, physiology, botany, 
and a dozen other sciences. 

This is why farming is a nobler occupation, an 
occupation better calculated to develop ability, 
character, and all-round efficiency, than any other 
in which any great portion of the human race is 
engaged. 

The Almighty gave man both brain and brawn, 
both mind and muscle, and it is to be doubted 
whether any occupation can develop the ideal man 
which does not call both into play. The great 
Russian philospoher, Tolstoi, was probably right 
in insisting that even a professional man should 
do enough manual labor to provide food for his 
body—or its muscular equivalent. And on the 
other hand, any occupation which is only a series 
of mechanical, muscular operations will result dis- 
astrously; one’s mental powers failing to meet the 
challenge of problem after problem, fall into 
atrophy from disuse. Only recently a close student 
of the laborers in a certain great industry lament- 
ed to us the vacancy of mind characterizing the 
boys and girls, the work having nothing in it to 
call for the exercise of intelligence. 

& 


Some Questions to Ask Yourself 
"Tite pity of it is, however, that in spite of the 





nobility with which the Almighty has en- 

nobled agriculture by nature, yet the wrong 
sort of man, the wrong sort of farmer, may rob it 
of its nobility. He can probably blunder along 
somehow and keep soul and body together work- 
ing at farming only as an industry—ignoring the 
scientific knowledge which exalts it into a profes- 
sion, and ignoring the opportunities for commer- 
cial ability which make farming also a business. 

Consequently, what we are after this week is to 
get every Progressive Farmer subscriber to stop 
and ask himself the following questions: 

“Am I living up to my opportunities? Am I liv- 
ing up to the excellence of the calling wherewith 
Tam called? While I am working diligently with 
my hands, as I should, am I bringing to bear on 
my business scientific and technical knowledge 
such as have made law and medicine honored as 
professions? And in the next place, am I bring- 
ing genuine business ability into play in my work? 
That is to say, do I seek not merely to save money 
and to make good bargains, but to adopt and util- 
ize .the modern, up-to-date progressive business 
methods that win profits for all lines of systemat- 
ically-conducted city business?” 


——, 


“In other words, am I developing my three-fold 
powers as (1) an industrial worker, (2) as a user 
of professional or scientific knowledge, and (3) as 
a business man?” 


bf 


Suppose Each Factory Operative Marketed 
His Own Product 


UST in so far as any farmer seeks to acquire 
and use scientific knowledge about his work 
—whether through an agricultural 
through reliable farm papers and_ bulletins, or 
through institutes and demonstration agents— 
just in so far is that farmer making his work a 
profession and solving this phase of our problem. 

What we wish especially to emphasize this 
week, however, is the importance of making the 
farmer a business man, especially in the matter of 
marketing. 

What then is the first big fact the farmer must 
see and acknowledge if he is to win success as a 
business man? It is that if he is to market his 
products profitably he must sell them collectively 
or coéperatively. 

What would happen if each operative in a cot- 
ton factory had to go out and sell separately and 
independently the little output of cloth woven by 
himself and his family? 

What would happen if each individual laborer 
in a coal mine marketed the coal mined by him? 

What would happen if each man who cuts trees 
in a forest had to market the lumber from the 
trees he cut? 

What would happen if each employee of the 
American Tobacco Company sold independently 
the tobacco manufactured by him? 

oe 


Organize a Marketing Association Now 


E CAN all imagine what the results would 

be if each indivdual laborer in all the en- 

terprises just mentioned were called on to 
market the product of his own hands. We ail un- 
derstand how wasteful and unsatisfactory such a 
system would be and how necessary it is in all 
these enterprises to have what is virtually a “mar- 
keting association” to sell the product of a large 
group of individual laborers. Such a system se- 
cures (1) greater ability in marketing the product, 
and (2) better grading and handling of the pro- 
duct. 

Well, then, the question arises, isn’t it just as 
necessary for indivdual farmers to get out of the 
habit of every man marketing his own product? 
Isn’t it just as necessary for them to organize so 
as to get the benefits (1) of having marketing ex- 
perts, and (2) of having products graded and han- 
dled in accordance with the most modern commer- 
cial methods? 

This does not mean at all that the farmer would 
lose the business ability required in his occupa- 
tion, and surrender this side of his work to others, 
as hired laborers in other industries have to do. 
What it means is that farmers would pool or com- 
bine their business ability, the codperative asso- 
ciations, in fact, offering opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of a much higher order of business enter- 
prise than is offered by the individual farmer’s 
marketing problems. 

Right now before crops are planted farmers ev- 
erywhere ought to mature plans for marketing 
this year’s products more wisely than ever before. 
And if you, Brother Subscriber, if you can’t get 
fifty or a hundred farmers to unite with you in 
forming a marketing association, resolve to start 
out anyhow by doing your marketing this year in 
coéperation with a dozen or even a half dozen 
kinsfolk, friends, and neighbors. The idea will 
grow. 


college, 


& 
Success Through Codperative Selling 
Bima us as we write, for example, are a 


bunch of letters and clippings showing how 

the idea of co6perative marketing is spread- 
ing. From Kleberg County, Texas, County De- 
monstration Agent Kloppenburg writes of success 
in having farmers sell hogs together: 


“In September last I sent a circular letter 
to every farmer in the county asking them to 
notify me whenever they have hogs ready for 
market. I make a memorandum of these no- 
tices and whenever I have 90 hogs on my list, 
I notify the farmers to bring them in on a cer- 
tain day. A day before shipment I telegraph 
to Fort Worth and Houston for prices. The 
hogs are weighed before loading and the 
amount of money received for the shipment 
is divided by the total weight in Kingsville and 
Riviera, thus finding the amount due to each 
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individual shipper. I make a statement show- 
ing the number of hogs, their weights, and the 
net returns due to each farmer, attach the 
draft from the packing house and turn all pa- 
pers over to the banker for settlement. This 
has given entire satisfaction to all concerned.” 


Commendable enterprise in marketing plans is 
shown by Cumberland County, N. C., farmers as is 


shown by this dispatch from Fayetteville, March 
Sth: 


“Preliminary steps toward the formation oi 
a farmers’ codOperative marketing association 
were taken today when a number of the most 
progressive men in the county met here. An 
organization committee was named, composed 
of eighteen hustling farmers and truckers, to 
canvass the county and enroll the farmers.” 


The Mississippi Extension Service contributes 
this gratifying piece of news: 


“Codperative marketing in Mississippi is 
rapidly assuming large proportions. Since 
July 1, 1915, a total of 77 codperative clubs 
and associations have been organized. Codp- 
ation and organization is making it possible 
for the small farmer to find a market for pro- 
duce which formerly could not be sold, since 
large quantities could not be obtained. Codp- 
erative creameries in Mississippi last year dis- 
tributed half a million dollars to the farmers 
of this state. The codperative sale of sweet 
potatoes has increased to three or four hun- 
dred cars from 25 to 30 points in South Mis- 
sissippi while this season 200 cars are being 
stored in kilns and 200 to 300 cars will be can- 
ned. From 15 to 20 points in Mississippi cars. 
of Irish potatoes are being shipped. Codpera- 
tive clubs for selling hay, molasses, peanuts, 
oats, corn, peas, cattle, hogs, poultry, and 
other farm products are being organized in 
all parts of the state.” 


Better Grading, Packing and Advertising 
B resis grading of products is one of the good 


results of marketing associations, and on this 
point the Charlotte Observer reports: 


“Tt is estimat®d conservatively that the in- 
stallation of the cotton grader’s office here 
resulted in an increase in price of $1 per bale 
for each sample submitted and sold upon the 
Charlotte market.” 


On this point of cotton grading, too, a Progress- 
ive Farmer reader in a long-staple section says 
one cotton-buying firm on his market is said to 
have made $44,000 on 5,000 bales of long staple. He 
adds: “I shipped five bales 40 miles from my local 
market and cleared $26 after paying freight.” 

Other good illustrations of the need for market- 
ing reforms are given in a clipping now before us 
from the Carthage News, as follows: One farmer 
recently went into Carthage with a dozen eggs 
for two neighbors. The clean dozen brought 30 
cents; the soiled dozen only 25—a loss of 16% per 
cent due to poor handling. Good butter brings 25 
cents in Carthage, but poor butter only 15 cents— 
a loss of 40 per cent in price. Furthermore, West- 
ern corn, properly sacked, weighed and graded, 
brings a good price, but local farmers loading up 
a lot of mixed-graded ear corn in bulk find a poor 
sale for it. And so on and so on. 

In every line of farm produce the same principle 
applies; profits are to be had only by selling in 
quantities, and grading and packing to suit market 
requirements. Recently a farmer asked one of 
our newspaper friends in Washington, D. C., to 
find him a market for some fat hens, and the 
newspaper man sought out a big city dealer, but 
with no success. “I cannot handle Southern chick- 
ens,” said the merchant. “The people down there 
do not know how to prepare them for the market. 
I buy all my hens in New Jersey. I have to pay 
more but what I get suits my select trade.” 

On the other hand, as our newspaper .riend 
went on to point out, farmers’ marketing associa- 
tions from this farmer’s own section are breaking 
into the Washington market—selling creamery 
butter, apples properly packed and graded, and 
eggs dated and guaranteed. These associations 
are learning, as an individual is not likely to learn, 
how to grade and market. They are also learning 
how to advertise—learning that printer’s ink pays 
the farmer with something to sell just as it pays 
the city man with something to sell. Mr. J. Z. 
Green’s article in our March 4 issue telling “How 
Coéperative Advertising Sold 10,000 Pounds of 
Butter” for farmers in his neighborhood is a case 
in point. 

Let us reiterate in conclusion that it is up to our 
farmers to realize that they are at once laborers, 
business men, and professional men, and that as 
business men they must realize that the old sys- 
tem of each man selling his own product is almost 
as unprofitable in agriculture as in manufacturing. 
Everywhere farmers should get busy now organ- 
izing marketing associations to handle all this 
year’s products. 
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°615 


Model 75—Roadster $595—f. o. b. Toledo 


ever Before St 


From every state in the Union we hear of the amazing suc- 
cess of the latest Overland—the $615 model. } 


At the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows—the twe 
great national automobile events of the year—the 
$615 Overland was the most widely discussed modded 
exhibited. 

And why not? An electrically started and electrically | 
lighted completely equipped Overland with four-| 
inch tires for only $615! } 


j 
Is there any wonder this car took the whole country by| 
storm? 


Season after season for seven years we have experienced 
one great success after another. 


But this one tops them all. 


No other achievement in the history of the entire industry 
parallels this record. 


It stands out alone — boldly — conspicuously — unap 
proached. 

Never before has an automobile success been so rapid, oo 
definite and so sweeping. 
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Such An Instantaneous Success 
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The $615 Overland has made history. It marks the en- 
trance of a new automobile value—a car complete 
in every sense of the term at a price which was 
hitherto thought impossible. 


Yet here it is—a powerful five-passenger touring car com- 
plete for only $615. 


Note that word ‘‘complete.”’ 


This means electric starter and electric lights, electric 
horn, magnetic speedometer—in fact, every neces- 
sary item. Nothing is lacking. There are no 
**extras’’ to buy. 


Note that the motor is the very latest en bloc design— 
the last word in fine engineering. 


In addition note that the tires are four-inch size. This 
is another big advantage. Many cars costing more 
have smaller tires. 


Note that the rear springs are the famous cantilever 
type. Another advantage. Cantilever springs 
mean the utmost in riding comfort. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 554 


e Willys-Overland Company, bacaies Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 


ess 


Note the headlight Gimmers—the electric control buttons 
on steering column—demountable rims and one- 
man top. These are all big advantages. 


This newest Overland is light in weight, easy to handle and 
very economical to operate. 


It’s just the car the world has been waiting for. 


It is large enough for the whole family—moderately priced, 
within the reach of the majority—economical to 
maintain—buiit of the best quality materials— 
snappy, stylish and speedy—and complete in every 
sense. 


In short, it is just another striking example of how our 
larger production enables us to build a bigger and 
better car and still keep the price within reason. 

You’ want one, so order it now. 


Don’t wait, debate or argue with yourself. See the Over- 
land dealer and place your order immediately. 


Then in a few days you and your whole family will be 
ving your own Car. 


Remember it comes complete—only $6152 
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It’s the cloth 
in the over- 
alls that 
gives the 


= wear. 


Stif el's 
Indi Indigo Cloth 


over seventy-five years 


When buying Overalls, Shirts or 
Jumpers, insist upon STIFEL’S IN- 
DIG Look for this 
trade mark on the | 
back of the goods in- 
side the garment. It’s 
put there for your protection. 

Overalls are cooler, more service- 
able and economical the year ’round 
for Farm work than pants. 

Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test 
for over 75 years. 

ie washing makes it look like 
new. It is fadeless and wears like 
leather. 





REGISTERED 


Cloth Manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 


Indigo Dyers & Printers, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


260-262 Church Street 

Philadelphia posi gie-é-ersiwzene 324 Market Street 
oston 31 Bedford Street 

Chicago. % ’, Jackson Boulevard 
San France isco. ——— Telegraph Building 
St Joseph, Mo....Saxton Bank Building 
Baltimore ’, Fayette Street 
Bt. Louwls......006. 425 Victoria Building 
ae 238 Endicott Building 
14 Manchester Building 
400 Hammond Building 


pes 
Montreal..Room 500, 489 St. Paul Street 











There’s money init—big money. One school girl 
made $376 cash canning goods from her little 
arden. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think ofthe good things to eat all 
ter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 
beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, 
meats, all fruits and vegetables, 
all this if you use a 
ROYAL HOME CANNER 
It’s not preserving, but cold 
pack canningin tin or glass, nat- 
ural flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
when they’re worth $1.50 can- 
/mned. Make your garden patch 
@ earn money and feed you winter 
‘ as wellassummer, alltoldin our 
big free book, Royal Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Devt.152 chattanooga, Tenn. 
























Both are made of 
Calif. Redwood. Both $ 
Incubator is cov- 
-ered with asbestos and 
tnons has triple walls, 
r tank, nursery, 
tester. thermometer, ready to 
= pays’ 7 RIAL mone back if 
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0.K rite for FREE Catalog Now. 
ir CLAD imcusaTon co. Dept. O5Racine, Wis. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. "Will send egxs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 




















Improved Parcel Pest 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER, 40 Harrison St.,. New York 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it carries.” 
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THE SPRING BEAUTIES 


The Puritan Spring Beauties stood fresh- 
ly clad for church; 
A thrush, white-breasted o’er 
singing on his perch, 
“Happy be! for fair are 
singer told them; 
But presently a buff-coat Bee came boom- 
ing up to scold them, 
“Vanity, oh, vanity! 
Young maids beware of vanity.’’ 
Grumbled out the buff-coat Bee, 
Half parson-like, half soldierly. 


them sat 


oo 


ye!” the gentle 


The sweet-faced maidens trembled, 
pretty, pinky blushes, 


Convinced that it was wicked to listen to 


with 


the thrushes; 

And when that shady afternoon, I 
chanced that way to pass, 

They hung their little bonnets down and 
looked into the grass. 


All because the buff-coat Bee, 
Lectured them so solemnly— 


e “Vanity, oh, vanity! 
Young maids, beware of vanity!” 
—By Helen Avery Cone. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
HOW TO COOK CEREALS 


They Learn Why It Is Necessary to 
Cook Them a Long Time to Make 
The Starch in Them More Easily 
Digested and to Soften the Bran 


HE children were sitting ardund 

the big, long table in the dining 
room. Each had a bowl of cereal in 
front of her. 

“Who is hungry,” 
garet. 

A groan of assent went up. 

“Very well, let’s discuss the way 
these cereals were prepared as brief- 
ly as possible, while you enjoy the 
eating of them. Dan, suppose you 
tell us the one most important point 
about the cooking of all cereals.” 
“Let the starch grains be thorough- 

cooked,” he replied. 
“Yes,” she answered. 


asked Aunt Mare 


ly 


“See 


this 





CROSS-SECTION OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


picture of a cross-section of a wheat- 
grain. All the cereals are very much 
like this. When we cook a cereal 


| we want to be sure that this outside 


| layer, the bran, is softened, or rup- 
tured, so that the saliva can get at 
the food material within.” 


“Tell me something about the bran; 
here is another picture of it, Edith.” 

“The bran has three distinct lay- 
ers,” she said, “as you see them in 
the picture. The bran is composed of 
cellulose which is a form of wood, 
and we human beings have no diges- 
tive juice to make it available for the 
body. Animals have. The outer lay- 
er of bran is entirely cellulose, with 
some mineral matter. It is separated 
from the inner layer by the small 
cells which give the brown color to 
the cereal. This layer has less cel- 
lulose than the outer layer. The in- 
ner layer consists of a single row of 
large cells full of little grains of 
protein, which is called ‘aluerone’; 





this contains less cellulose than the 
first or second.” 
“Good,” said Miss Margaret. “The 


reason we are spending so much time 
on this is to make you realize the 
importance of long cooking for ce- 
reals. Understand these pictures and 
you understand the cooking of all 
starches. Not only must the inner 
contents of the grain be cooked, but 
this outer grain must have time to 
soften, as well as break. In the first 
picture you will see the inside of the 
starch grain. It is the kernel, or, as 
botanists would call it, the endo- 
sperm. This is a storehouse of nour- 
ishment for the young plants during 
the early days of their career, but we 


aves 








HIGHLY MAGNIFIED SECTION THROUGH 
A WHEAT GRAIN 


a—Honeycomb of cellulose; b—Starch grains; 
e—Particles of gluten, 
people use it as a storehouse of nour- 
ishment for young human beings. 
“In Picture No. 2 you will see an 
enlarged diagram of the kernel. (A) 
is a honeycomb of cellulose’ that 
binds the starch grains together like 
the tendon in meat. One must re- 
member to soften this also in cook- 
ing. (B) the tiny starch grains, each 
one of which needs the presence of 
the saliva to change it into sugar, and 
the little grains you see marked (C) 
are the particles of gluten.” 
“IT had no idea that there was so 


much gluten in wheat,’ remarked 
Martha. 
“Gluten is the protein, or body- 


building part of the cereal, is it not,” 
asked Mary; “The part that makes 
the toughness in bread?” 

“Yes,” said her Aunt Margaret. 
“Now,” I want you all to look at one 
other thing about the wheat and that 
is the germ or embryo, in picture No. 
1, This is simply the young plant, 
and it is rich in protein and fat.” 

“Are cereals very nourishing,” ques- 
tioned John. “I always think of them 
as so much baby food or filler.” 

“Indeed, they are nourishing, and 
you are mistaken. The Scotchman 
keeps thoroughly well on a diet that 
consists mainly of oatmeal, milk and 
a little sugar. The milk contains the 
protein and fat, the oatmeal contains 
carbohydrate, and all contain mineral 
matter.” 

“T like the cooked cereals, and the 
advertisements say they are better 
than the uncooked,’ remarked Bes- 
sie, 

“Children, you reason that out for 
yourselves. What are these cereals 
made of?” 

“Usually wheat, corn and oats.” 

“Well,” reasoned Miss Margaret. 
“just as water canno® rise higher 
than its source, neither can a food 
contain more nourishment than its 
ingredients.” 

“But the advertisements say they 
do wonderful things.” 

“Ves,” said Aunt Margaret, “let us 
take just one instance. Porterhouse 
steak yields 1,110 calories per pound; 
grape nuts 1,744. You see, the cereal 
is higher in heat and energy-giving 


qualities. Look at the matter in an- 
other way, however. Grape nuts con- 
tain 121%. per cent protein, while 


(Concluded on page 38, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE MOST FOOLISH GIRL—SO 
THE NEIGHBORS SAID 





She Spent Her Money on Beautify- 
ing Her Little House, So She Would 
Be Contented to Live on the Farm 


HREE years ago the man I was 

to marry told me he would use 
the $500 he had saved as part pay- 
ment on a house in town, as he could 
not bear to take me, a city girl, to 
the little tenant house on his farm. 
He gave me the money to keep for 
him until the papers of purchase 
were ready. 

I said little but thought hard. Next 
day I rode out past the tenant house. 
It certainly was a poor affair. I 
leaned over the fence and let my 
mind run riot. I pictured a winding 
driveway up to it, a veranda around 
two sides, white paint upon it, green 
blinds, dainty curtains, vines over it, 
flowers around the base and a grassy 
lawn everywhere. I visualized the 
front lawn separated from the gar- 
den with a fence of hollyhocks. 

I went up to the house and asked 
for a drink of water. The inside was 
as unattractive as the outside. In 
my imagination I painted the cheap 
woodwork white, the walls I colored 
yellow, the floor I stained brown, the 
fireplace I cleaned. I went further in 
fancy—I moved the well into the 
kitchen by the aid of a pump and el- 
evated tank. The more I looked at 
the shoddy little structure the more 
excited I became, and the more sure 
I was that I could make my dreams 
materialize. 


That night I told my man my plans. 
He objected; said the framework was 
not worth fixing up; he could not 
take me to the country, etc. My 
mother wept. At last I asked for the 
five hundred dollars and Jim said: “li 
you will go out there and live in that 
house with a mutt like me I wish it 
was five thousand dollars I had to 
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I learned about turned posts and 
wood fillers, furniture and curtains, 
during the next two months. Surely 
all the world loves a lover. A col- 
lege student built my veranda and 
screened it for a dollar fifty a day; a 
Progressive Farmer editor told me 
where to buy my dishes, curtains, car- 
pets and furniture, and what to pay 
for them. She sent in my paint in- 
quiry to a big paint house and they 
gave me a discount; Uncle Sam told 
me how to bring the water into the 
house; the state planned my grounds 
and sent a man to show me how to 
plant my trees, and another to teach 
me the art of butter-making. 

I got the dining-room floor stained 
too dark and the green stain scarcely 
showed at all on the roof, but Jim 
never once made fun of me. I built 
a book-case big enough for 500 books, 
and I had not more than 20. I had 
window boxes at every window, but 
he smiled and never mentioned econ- 
omy. When I found we had the 
wheeled dinner wagon too big to go 
through the kitchen door and I sat 
down and cried he just said: “Never 
mind, little girl, I'll fix it for you.” 
We had $27 left, and what do you 
think we spent it for—farm and do- 
mestic science books, half and half. 

We have been married t-vo and a 
half years, and no palace could be 
happier and lovelier than our home. 
The lawn wiregrass in summer 
and bur clover in winter; a Boston 
ivy climbs up the chimney, a Kudzu 
vine covers one end of the veranda, a 
clematis festoons the other, while 
Dorothy Perkins is lovely at the back 
door. My spirea, elephant ears, and 
cannas grow beautifully. I have even 
put hollyhocks in front of the barn 


is 


and a Himalayan blackberry vine 
along its side. The homes of many 
of my erstwhile critics are today 


planted with cuttings from my gar- 
den—their places look pretty, too. 
Now, here is the summing up of the 
whole story: 
A few days agoa said: “Jim, was 
T extravagant?” and he said, “You 
were not buying paint and bushes, 
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though you thought you were. You 
really were buying happiness for both 
of us, and no money is too big to pay 
for that.” 


CANNAS FOR THE HOME 
GROUNDS 


The New Varieties of Cannas are 
Beautiful and Easily Grown 


O PLANTS are easier to grow 

and none will respond quicker 
or give more bloom from early sum- 
mer till frost than cannas, and the 
longer you grow them the more you 
will love them. The original cannas 
were confined mainly to shades of 
red and spotted yellows, but canna 
breeders have produced as great a 
range of color as can be had in_any 
variety of plant, from the deepest 
maroon through crimson and scarlet, 
yellows and rich orange, to pure snow 
white. 

The improved cannas will enrich 
your garden with a constant blaze of 
glory in colors of your own choosing. 
If given good soil and the same cul- 
ture that you give your other plants, 
they will continue to throw up a suc- 
cession of bloom stalks (as many as 
15 to a single plant) till frost, and 
these will produce two and often 
three branches of magnificent flow- 
ers of immense size. 

On account of their robust habit 
they may be grown as single speci- 
mens, but are more effective when 
grown for ornamental hedges to hide 
unsightly fences, or in beds and on 
borders. They make the best show 
when single colors are planted to- 
gether. They grow from three to 
six or seven feet tall, according to 
the varieties.. 

King Humbert, a large variety, with 
dark, bronze foliage and scarlet, or- 
chid flowers, is the choicest of all the 
bronze varieties and may be bought 
at a lower price than any other of the 
very fine varieties. Egandale and 
David Harum are other varieties with 
bronze foliage and red flowers. Me- 
teor, Gladioflora and Charles Hender- 
son are good varieties with green 
foliage and red flowers. Kate F. Dee- 
mer, Buttercup~and Gladiator have 
yellow flowers. Mrs. Alfred F. Con- 
ard and Rosea Gigantea are delicate 
pinks. Mont Blanc is a white. 

The plants are grown from bulbs or 
roots, which may be planted when it 
is safe to plant corn and melons. 
They may also be started in cold 
frames or hothouses in March and 
planted out when danger from frost 
is over. The beds or borders should 
be prepared and enriched as for any 
garden crop. The soil should be dug 
deep, 16 to 18 inches, as deep digging 
will absorb more moisture and can- 
nas like plenty of moisture. Hardly 
as much show can be had from any 
flowers for the money invested as 
from cannas. And they are easy to 
grow and free from insects and dis- 
eases, 

When ready to plant, cut the roots 
up like potatoes, leaving only two, or 
at most, three eyes to a root. Dor- 
mant roots should be set so the eyes 
will be covered about an inch deep, 
and the soil carefully firmed. li a 
thick hedge is wanted, set the plants 
about 12 inches apart, but to get best 
results, they should be 16 to 18 inches 
apart. This will give more room and 
also give the roots a chance to 
spread. 

The roots multiply rapidly, and one 
bulb will produce from 5 to 25 or 
more, according to the variety and 
the season. In average seasons the 
roots may be left in ground over win- 
ter from eastern Carolina southward 
by protecting them with a covering 
of straw or earth. They should be 
removed in the spring and the roots 
divided and planted. Where the 
ground is likely to freeze to a depth 
of two inches or more it will be safer 
to dig up the roots, after the tops 
have been killed by frost, leave the 
earth on them and store them in a 
pit or cellar. 

So striking is the beauty of cannas 
in masses that they have been used 








as the principal plants in beds on 
many of the public grounds in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Any one who sees the 
beautiful beds of Rosea Gigantea, 
King Humbert, Meteor, and other 
cannas, in front of the White House, 
and the massive beds on the grounds 
surrounding other public buildings, 
will always include cannas in their 
planting of flowers. 





Editorial Note: —The gentleman 
who wrote this article, Mr. W. N. Ro- 
per, of Petersburg, Va., uses cannas 
almost entirely to ornament his large 
grounds. Low bronze ones front the 
road, taller ones being used _ for 
masses, backgrounds and outlining 
drives, some being placed for their 
foliage and others for their flowers. 
Altogether, the canna is a most 
cheap, enduring and’ generally satis- 
factory flower.—Mrs. Hutt. 





Paint 


N Uncle Sam’s illustrated lecture, 

“Farm Homes”, that we used this 
winter in farmers’ institute work 
there was one slide showing a fine, 
big, well-preserved barn 50 years old; 
the companion slide was one of a 
ramshackle, has-been barn of 10 years 
of age. The difference seemed to be 
paint. Doubtless a timely nail, ham- 
mer and elbow-grease aided the 50- 
year barn, but all the nails, hammers 
and elbow grease in a county would 
not have held the rotted boards of the 
10-year-old structure together for 10 
years, let alone 50. Paint saved car- 
pentry. 

I saw eight posts on a flat car; they 
looked as though they had been 
boiled in black paint. One who knew 
said: “It cost me $7 to make each 
one of those posts like that.” “Oh, 
no,” I cried, “no one would ever pay 
that, you must be mistaken!” “Which 
do you think the more economical, a 
new wharf on untreated piles every 
six years, or $56 and a wharf that 
lasts an indefinite period on piles 
that are practically permanent?” I 
had to acknowledge the latter. Paint 
was economy. 

About 15 years ago two sisters 
married brothers. They bought their 
lumber together and built two houses 
according to the same plan on ad- 
joining lots. Ella’s husband painted 
his house; Alice’s did not. Last year 
when I saw the houses, Ella was liv- 
ing in the same house, which looked 
as good as new. Alice’s house was be- 
ing used for storage purposes. They 
had built a new one—not a better 
one. Ella’s house had been painted 
three times and reshingled once. Al- 
ice’s husband did not bother with 
the little one; he hoped to build a 
good one soon (but did not). Ella’s 
plantings of bulbs, bushes, vines and 
trees had grown to beauty; Alice’s 
husband did not like bushes and vines 
—‘They rotted the wood,” so he said. 
Paint had made possible a home— 
lack of it, a hut. 





Making a Sitting Room of the Veranda 


HE most comfortable room of the 

house should be the out-door 
room. It is not expense that prohib- 
its this out-door living apartment in 
many homes, but a lack of the reali- 
zation of the great comfort and con- 
venience of it. If one is building the 
house it is best to have the entrance 
to the porch through the living-room, 
and none except through it; other- 
wise it will be used as a passage way, 
and flies and mosquitoes will gain ad- 
mission. If the veranda is one built 
for the purpose, then the simple act 
of screening the porch, in whole or in 
part, will transform it from a portion 
of the lawn to an adjunct of the 
house. 

Have a generous shelf on top of 
the railing with plants; furnish the 
porch with chairs, couches, and ta- 
bles that a little rain will not spoil. 
It’s a great joy to be able to sit out 
on summer nights, reading and rest- 
ing untroubled by flies, gnats and 
mosquitoes. It’s an excellent place to 
put the baby to sleep. 
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Warm the house 
—make a 
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spout ash-dust and coal-gases. 


IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit. 





A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 


this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic an 

other conditions, The IDEAL outfit is 
the only feature of the house which ig 
mever worth less than you paid for it. 


Sold by all dealers. 
No exclusive agents. 








AWERICAN,, [DEAL 


They protect against fire risk and run independently of the water works 
supply, as same water is used over and over again for years. 


They pay for themselves in savings 


The IDEAL Boiler may be put in cellar, side-room or “‘lean-to” and 
will burn any local fuel—wood, oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal, 
(even cheap grades of pea coal, slack, run-of-mine, screening, 
ankers and real estate men will back our statement that it is a pay- 
ing and permanent invest- 
ment and not an expense. 
IDEAL-AMERICAN out- 
fits heat the whole house, 
—no more 
care-taking than to run 
one stove for one le 
The yearly fuel savings 
soon pay the first cost of 
the outfit. 


Let us tell you all 
about it and give you 
special information so 
you can judge for your- 
Write today — 
now—for free booklet: 
“Ideal Heating.” You 
will not be asked to 
and to promise or obligate 
yourself in 
but send for it at once. 


AMERIGANRADIATOR(OMPANY — **eiz2est- "= 


with one fire 


ing the owner $185 wereused to heat self. 
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Women like radiator heating—it puts June in every room 


All mothers wish for homes that are evenly warmed all over to 
cheer and comfort husband and little folks; and to make the home 
a cozy, genial center for the gatherings of good friends. 

All mothers now-a-days deserve to be freed forever from the back- 
breaking labor of ‘“‘tending stoves,”’ that heat-only “‘in spots,” and 


g The only sure way to fill a house 
with mild, delightful warmth and make it a home is with an 


They increase the value of your 
property by more than their cost. 
They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe (a child can run them), and 
can at any time be put in new or 
old houses without disturbing 
anything or tearing out walls or 
Partitions. 


ings, etc.) 


way, the heat from the fuel. 














IDEAL Boilers ha 

large fuel pots in which 
the air and coal gases 
thoroughly mix as in a 
modern gas or oil man- 
tle or burner, thus ex- 
tracting every bit of 


Easier to run than a 
stove. 
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26 babies potsoned in Il states; 
fortunately some recovered. 


y* Save the Babies 









carrying fly that 
strays into your © 
home with safe, effi- 
cient, non-poisonous 
TANGLEFOOT; 
not arsenic poisonin an open saucer 
set within reach of the baby, ora 
can from which a poisoned wick 

rotrudes, sweetened to attract 
Both flies and babies. 

Flies kill many babies, and fly 
poison more than all other poisons 
combined— 

—But in homes where careful 
mothers have protected their 
babies from such risks by using 
only TANGLEFOOT, both dan- 
gers are avoided. 

The Journal of the Michigan 








Catch the disease- TANcLEFoo 


Oman 


papers.”’ 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 





State Medical So- 
ciety reports 22 cases 

& of arsenical poison- 
ing from fly destroy- 
ers in 1915 in only 
} 11 states; in 1914 

there were 45 cases in 14 states. 


It states editorially: 


“Symptoms of arsenical 
are very similar to those of cholera in- 
fantum; undoubtedly a number of cases 
of cholera infantum were really cases of 
arsenical poisoning, but death, if occur- 
ting, was attributed to cholera infantum. 


“We repeat, arsenical fly-destroying 
devices are dangerous and should be 
abolished. Health officials should be- 
come aroused to prevent further loss of 
life from their source. Our Michigan 
Legislature, this last session, passed a 
law regulating the sale of poisonous fi 


isoning 
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When writing to advertisers say, “l saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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1302 Pages 


More than 
45000 





Illustrations 








Tools 
Good, reliable, serv- 
iceable tools for the 
arm and household. 
Better grades for the 
average mechanic. The 
very best made 


Great Mail Order Catalogs have shown you how 
to buy at lower prices than you could get in retail 
stores. But this new book of bargains shows how 
to buy at even lower prices than were ever before 
offered by mail! 


All your present ideas about prices will be swept 
away by the new price information contained in this 
book. Never before was such a complete cyclopedia of 
merchandise information gathered together — never 
such an assortment of articles pictured, described and 
priced, as in this new book. 154 of its pages are printed 
in full natural colors. 


Don’t Wait—Send for this Big Free Book Now 


This book weighs nearly four pounds, but we gladly 
Day the postage on it, Five immense buildings—the 
original 1l-story building; the six-story building added 
during the first year; the five-story and eight-story 
buildings added during our second year ; and thegreat 

6-story concrete building added this year, the tallest 
concrete building in the world — it takes all these build- 
ings together to house the stocks of merchandise carried 
by the Charles William Stores, but thisnew book sets 
them all before you in your own home. 


tonishingly low 
prices. 


Price $33.25 and takes less space than 
two stoves. 





J 
Regular $5.00 Gillette Safety Razor Set— 
Our Price $3.47 

























Grindstone — with 
to 


Price of Grindstone 
own, $3.72 


836 Stores Bldg. ,New York 

















Make Your Wife Happy 


With Running Water in Your Home 


A good water supply will lighten her work. Bring health, comfort 
and ay et for the whole family. Furnish plenty of water for 
bath, laundry, kitchen and lawn. Goulds Water Systems have 
been carefully planned for country homes by expert engineers 
—backed by 65 years’ experience. You can draw plenty 
of water from spring, stream or well with one of 


en EVERY eS 

Our handsome Book, “Water Supply for the 
Country Home” fully explains how you can 
installa complete water systenyin house 
and barns. We will vee} you select the 
right equipment. Send today for this 
instructive book,free.WriteDept.P 4 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 









lew 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Philadelphia, 


ouston 
Atlanta 









wae GouLDs MFG. Co, 
Seneca Ura, . 


FALLS AY. 





e) AVE 50% to 65% 
s on Every Gallon 


Our climate, here in the South, demands more than just 
an ordinary paint. Unless prepared to meet our climatic 
conditions paint is a bad investment. 


Bohon’s Ready Mixed House Paint 


ispurelyaSouthern paint, made 
y a Southern house for South- 
ern people. C 















other paints. Absolutely guar- 
anteed not to chalk, peel, flake 
or blister, 

ps its Write for Bohon’s Money-Saving Mer- 
11 2 and protecting _chandise and Farm Equipment Catalog, 
qualities longer and costs a big portion of which is de- 
from 60% to 65% less than voted to paint. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO., 10 Office St., Harrodsburg, Ky- 





life, beauti- The D. T Bohon Comp 
le on 


Narrodsburg. Keatuchy 




































































One letter, one money order—and 
attended to. 


THE 


it’s all 


4g8 oW,¥e 
, ] a . 
RENEW I SUBSCRIPTIONS b-d-4- Tiss h 8 : 
JG Js r + 

oan ve Te IN FARM FENCES 
++TT114 No better fence made than Mason 
441124 makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly eers: We enatecwre = and sell caont to 
make a special club on any ape . , w @ you, Every rod of Mason Fence is 
reg p y papers you may ae aoe Guaranteed —€0-Day Test 
Si Must prove it best or your money 
a@- A Rod B pack. No dealer or jobber can begin 


to save you as much as we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free. It’s full of fence information — shows farm, 
and lawn fences and gates, Lowest factory prices. 


[LThe Mason Fence Co.. Boz 99. Leesburg. o. 
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| Commencement and 





Graduation Dresses | 








6925—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 4 to 10years. 
i piece and with one, two or three skirt ruffles, 
7039—Misses’ Empire Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
i ] low 
7043—Girl’s Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years, 


ana sieeves ih one 


With regulation waistline, high or 


with either long or short sleeves. 


7261—Misses’ Dress—cCut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
4 one-piece gathered skirt 


prefer 1, and the 


7165—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years, This dress has a three 


ing tunic, and a separate bolero. 


7336—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. This dress has a flounce 











This dress is made with the boc: 
This dress can also be mac 

neck, and long or short sleeves, 
This dress has a Bertha and can be mad: 


The Bertha can be used or 
can be made either with 


omitted, a- 
or without 


-gored skirt, hav- 


skirt which can 





re * accordian plaited or gathered. The neck can be made high or low, an 
the sleeves long or short, as preferred 
4391—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. This pretty little dress has a separa 
biou and skirt and the sleeves can be made in long or short le? 
Price of cerns, 10 cents each. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farme 
H Soh? The 7ec . the _dinimosran : 
Planning the Furnishings of a Room cig? object = | dining —_ 
as cs ‘ 3 not that ot the living-room, there 
INSIDER weil the type of room , . fy! ; 
; N reoe Wee tee tyee oF fore, arrange the chairs stiffly agains: 
with which you have to deal. 


Bring out its good points and conceal 
its deficiencies. If the ceiling be very 
high, bring the ceiling celor down 
the side walls. Stripes running around 
assist in this optical illusion. If the 
ceiling be too low, then have panels 
or striped paper to increase the ap- 
parent height; if the room be small, 
do not have striking colors in the 
wall coloring or pictures that seem 
to stand out. A white mat on a pic- 
ture often gives this effect. If the 
room be small and you wish the idea 
of space, have the center of the room 
clear, to give the effect of vista and 
distance. If the room be large and 
dreary, have a generous table, either 
in the middle of the room or forming 
the center of a group near the win- 
dow. Two couches standing out at 
right angles to the fireplace will of- 
ten suggest the cosy corner, and, as 
it were, a room within a room. 

White paint, pale grays, etc., are 
very good for tiny rooms, but should 
be avoided in large ones, unless the 
idea of space and airiness be the ob- 
ject desired. If the ceiling be very 
high, do not have it too light in color; 
it be low, heighten the effect by 
using light cream tones. 

By the same token, do not have 
gay patterns in the carpet, for they 


| give the impression of rising up and 


1 
small and brilliant 
a special corner, a 


striking you. A 
rug is pretty for 


| dim hall, or dull colored den, but, as 
1a rule, is not to be desired. 


If the room be large, have the furn- 
iture in proportion; if the ceiling be 
low have the furniture as low as pos- 
sible, that may be no contrast 
for comparison. In the general effect 
have the position of the furniture in 
the living-room seem unstudied; let 
the chairs and tables, however, be so 
arranged as to make convenience easy 
and possible. 


there 


the wall. Let utility be the keynot 


there. In the bed-rooms there is th: 
combination of utility and comfori 
With them, the keynote should b: 


freshness and airiness. 


The Hanging of Our Pictures 

N HANGING the pictures be very 

certain that they come somewher: 
near the level of the eye. It is al} 
right to require opera glasses or 
step ladder to see the pictures near 
the ceiling in an art gallery, but not 
in the home; a fact some very young 
and enthusiastic home-makers seem 
to forget. 

If the walls be colored, avoid white 
mats as much as possible, as they de 
not blend into the wall but stand out 
as a spot. White mats are very pret- 
ty for bed-rooms. If the pictures be 
small, group them; if there be a large 
one, keep in mind the balanced effect 
by having a small one on one side 
and a group on the other. 

The frames of pictures require spe- 
cial consideration. A plain, dull, pol- 
ished wood frame is always in good 
taste, as is a plain gold one. Narrow 
wood mouldings are splendid 
small pictures. The cheap composi- 
tion frames that with chromos 
and so-called charcoal photographs 
will usually make ugly the pretties 
room. A few good pictures or copics 
of great masterpieces are always 
good taste, while a jumble of cheap 
pictures 


for 


come 


} 


is 


permissible only in t 
room of the young girl who know 
little of the dangers of dust. The 


girl who is at all handy with tool 
can buy small but beautiful pictur: 
in brown tones and frame them her- 
self, tinting the mats with water color 
and the frames with a deeper tone. 
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i mi wheat 
onmyport 


in Suspenders 


Three million wise men have found 
a suspender which is comfortable— 
which leaves their shoulders free for 
work or rest or play yet helpsclothes 
fit and gives long, honest service. 


You know the name: 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 50 











For eighteen years nation- 

wide advertising has chal- 

lenged you to join the army of men 
who know what comfort means. Join 
it now—you risk nothing, for every 
pair is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back—and 
you're the judge. 


Remember: Shirley President means, 
Suspender Comfort—Guaranteed./ 
President Suspender Co. | 
Shirley, Mass. ( 





BLOM vostate-sa- 
} you ought to 
| know about 
| Incubators 


Free! 


free--free toanyone who expects 
to buy an Incubator and wants to 
gay only for incubation, notfrilla. 


8 

aynard Standard 6 
paneety. and $14.95 
ity, and you couldn’t get one to serve 
you better if you paid $100! 

et This Free Book 

Facts are what you want--this boo! 

ives them to you. 

neubators. Spend no money for any 
kind of Incubator uillyou get this book-- 
simply write a postal and say, “‘I want 
the sod about ncubators--send me the 

e . 


William $' 


8310 Stores Building, New York 
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$3.50 to $4.50 
Agents Wanted 


tae 
THE Sprayers that are easiest to 
operate and always work perfectly. 
Foot rest detachable. Agitator and Brass 
Screen prevent clogging. Throws 50 foot 
stream or fine mistlike spray. All brass and 
weighs only 5 pounds. Send post card for 
full information, also our wonderfully liberal 
proposition to agents. Doit now. 


H. BSRusler Mfg. Co., Johnstown, O. 


-9 Delivered ou.FREE 
























ey sample 1916 model “*Ranzer’” 
approval and 3O DAYS TRIAL. . 
Write at once tor large illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of bicycles, tires and suppiiea, 
and particulars of most marvelous offer ever wade 
ona cle. You will be astonished at ous 
low and remarkable terms, j 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted— oss, wate 
money taking orders for. Bi Tires «3 
Sim Sundries from our big catalog. : 
/ Do business direct with the leading bicycle 
J house in America. Do not buy untw you Amew what 
we can do for you WRITE TO US, f 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, DEPT. Pis7 CHICAGO 





Make money canning fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., the easy and safe way. 
Get an ‘‘EL-FLO”’ for home, commu- 
nity or factory use, made in all sizes, 
$3.50 and up. 8years success. En- 


| ‘* TN THE spring come roses,” so runs 


| maison 


| low would be pretty for her dining- | 
room. 





dorsen by authorities. Our Contirnu- 
ous Heating Capping Steels are per- 
fect can sealers. We furnish Cans, 
Labels and all supplies; low prices. 
m8 warehouse. Write today for free cata- 





lo 


x; ion wait. 
HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. C, HICKORY, N. C. 





Our greatest offer is one old 
ani one new 


subscriber 
subscriber both one year for 


$1.59, Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
t» join you on this proposition when you 
renew, 


A Plea for Roses on the Farm 


the song, but not unless you have 
planted before the spring. From No- 
vember till April roses may be set out 
to advantage, after that it is a gam- 
ble. “Men cannot live by bread 
alone”, and woman cannot be happy } 
without beauty. How often have we } 
seen a honeysuckle vine or a monthly 
rose glorify an humble hut. 

Too often there is no place on the 
farm sacred to the woman of the 
house. I was showing my new rose 
garden to an old lady who had spent 
her life on the farm. She sighed, “I 
never could have anything on our 
place. As soon as the grass in the 
front yard began to grow my hus- 
band would say, ‘that grass is fine, I 
must pasture the cows on it,’ and that 
was the last of my flowers.” That 
utilitarian spirit is everywhere. Again 


someone remarked, “You can’t eat 
roses.” 

Take your egg money and buy 
roses. Twenty-four cents apiece for 


two-year-old bushes. Each bush rep- 
resents a dozen eggs, and what re- 
turns! Convince the men folk that 
the more one beautifies the place the 
more it increases in value. Start a 
rose garden today. Put out slips if 
you cannot get the bushes. The slips 
are easily rooted in sand, 

Roses require sun, clay, sand and 
cow manure. A good soaking once a 
week throughthe hot weather, a mulch 
of leaves and straw, freedom from 
grass and weeds, these are their 
greatest needs. A top dressing of 
manure in the winter will protect and 
and improve them. 

I submit a list that will surely suc- 
ceed in this climate, as I know from 
experience: 

Red Meteor, Red Kaiserin, R. A. 
Waddell, Papa Gontier; White, Bride, 
White Cochet, White Kaiserin, Mal- 
(flesh color); Yellow, Perle 
des Jardins, Safrano, Etoile de Lyon, 
Marie Van Houtte; Pink, Bridesmaid, 
Duchesse de Brabant, Pink Cochet, 
Caroline Testout. The Paul Neyron, 
and General Jacqueminot, are old 
families which bloom freely, but only 
in the spring. 

As for the climbers, the Dorothy 
Perkins is one that will give you such 
a mass of pink blossoms that it will 
be a joy to behold. It is a_ rapid 
grower, putting out as much as 50 | 
feet a season, fine on a fence or to 
cover an unsightly building. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Clotilde Soupert, La 
Marque, the Ramblers, and Reve d’or 
are also lovely climbing roses. 


MRS. J. J. MAYFIELD, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








What Coloring Shall We Use in the 
Home? 


HE other day a woman asked if I 
thought a peacock blue and yel- 





It could be beautiful, but 
would not be so in the average home. 
Blues and greens are usually more 
desirable. 

In the living-room tones of brown, 
green and yellow are restful to the 
eye, giving the effect of warmth in 
winter and freedom from glare in the 
summer. There are living-rooms in 
which the light colors are pretty, but 
the extreme difficulty of keeping 
them dainty without a couple of ser- 
vants makes them practically prohib- 
itive. However, darle furniture does 
not show scratches and stains as 
does light. 

In the kitchen grays, blues and 
whites are best. Pinks, blues and la- 
venders are undoubtedly the colors 
for bed-rooms. A dark room requires 
light coloring, but not white. In fact, 
there are very few places where 
white is desirable; it is too hard on 
the eyes and serves as a very poor 
background. A dark room requires 
bright but light colorings, a very 
glaring room is best with green. As 
a general rule, one is safe in using | 
well blended tones of the softer col- | 
ors with the downstairs and lighter 
ones for the second story. | 
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Range with a Reputation” 


a cC i. Ratan. i 


There’s as much difference in ranges as there is in horses. 
All ranges have flues, ovens, ash-pans, etc. You can’t judge a range 
from a printed description, any more than you can judge a horse that 
way. You haveto see them to understand why one is cheap atthe price, 
and another is dear at apy price. See the Majesticon yourdealer’s floor, 


The Majestic is the “thoroughbred” of its kind. It is made of charcoal 
iron, which resists rust three times as long aa steel; and of malleable 
fron, which permits cold-riveting its parts together. This makes them 
permanently heat-tight, and maintains a hotter oven with less fuel. 
Flues are lined with heavy asbestos board, which reflects heat upon all 
sides of baking,evenly browning top,sides and bottom withoutturning. 
The Majestic copper reservoir, with one piece 
heating pocket against fire box, is a famous 
hot water heater, 


In buying a Majestic from yourdealer, you help 
maintain the prosperity of your community, in 
which you share. If you don’t know a Majestic 
Gealer near you, write us for his address. 


Tells why you should 
Ask for F REE book.: cy the Majestic, the 
ftange with a quarter Century reputation. 
Digs down into the vitais of ranges. “a 


? 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. St. Louis, Mo, 
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Longer Wear for Everybody 


You mothers who would lessen the disagreeable, never- 
ending task of darning—here’s the hosiery for you. 
Makes no difference how hard Dad or Johnny is on his 
hose, Durable Durham Hosiery will give him more 
wear, because it is built to stand the strain. 


We've made our hosiery strongest where the wear is 
hardest by heavily reinforcing the toes, soles and heels. 
Durable Durham Hosiery always keeps its shape, fits 


right and comes in correct sizes. The deepelastic tops 


are fastened to the bottoms /o siay. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


are as exceptional as the wearing qualities. 10c, 15c and 
25c is all they cost. Wecan offer you such hosiery at such 
a price only because of our advantageous location here where 
the materials grow. We are also the largest manufacturers 
of this class of hosiery in the world. 

The United States Government buys Du- 
rable Durham Hosiery for the men who 
give socks hard wear. Our unlimited 
guarantee is your assurance of satisfactory 
service from Durable Durham Hosiery for 
everybody in the house. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, North Carolina 


he prices of 


Have the dealer 
show you our 25c 
mercerized hosiery 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 


Ever Made 2. 


This is positively the greatest roof- 
Proposition ever made. Be- 
fore you invest in new roof cover- , 
ing. siding or ceiling, first learn 4 
about the one best—by far the 
best from every viewpoint,and 
cheapest. Take no chances. Z 
Get Edwards’ Freight Prepaid - 
offers and note the big saving. “if, Va ay 4 


EDWARDS nh ee oeeies 
Tightcote ReoSteelShingles £ 


actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proof, fire-proof, rust-proof,and guar- 
anteed pecan roof. Anyonecan J 
lay it,right over old shinglesif youlike £ 


impossible ToRust spanish Metal Tile 
Edges and Nali Holes, 

Every sheet of Edwards’ on 
ized Steal Shingles, Roofing, Sidin 
pec § or finish is extra heavy gal- - 


zed piece ate ata time, by our exe 
clusive TIGHTCO TE patented pro- 
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By means of i 
locking Device {eee illustration) all i 
nails are driven through mg of | 
metal anly—no exposure—no leaks. ih 


Garage $69.50 Up 


sept styles, all g 
sizes of Portables Fire; poof 7 
Metal Garages, * $69 









and 
Lowest prices ever 
made. Pi brin _ 


64-page Garage Catalo; 


FREE Roofing Book 
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Hoot Book No. 374,” p MMWKe) sa ADS 
924374 Pike Stan aff GREATEST 
siaeeneet 7 Westereyaivte 
focking Device” BOOK 
fm ge 
weather— SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
making rocf THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
absolute- 324-374 Ae St.,Cincinnatd 
ly water Please send FREE samples, Freight- 


Paid prices and World’: 3 Greatest Roof- 
ing Book No. 374 


PD sc etitsctbncssddecasvenicenededssssueepecsrscsse 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 


More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. Grow more Corn and other 
crops, but select your seed for all 
with the greatest care. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money; 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


158 samples of oe 
PAINT- Colors Fr 


‘ee write a postal today. We willsend you abso- 
aavee free these 168 beautiful full-color sample cards 
aints for all purposes---residence, barns, floors, 
ou ls, varnishes, enamels and so on---and will quote 
you positively the lowest Prices ever made on such 
fine quality, easy-spreading, long lasting paints. 
Save one-half on paint 
Cut your paint cost in two. § : 
Our ne aint Book teaches \ ~ a 
ou ow, Svercote ady 
mee Os arn pas renee VER C OT 
not toblister orchalk,from 63ca ' 
HOUSE 


gallon; floor-paint, guaranteed 
PAINT 

















not to show heel prints, $1.05 
per gallon. Equa! sz ae on 
all kindse Send today 
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8329 Stores Bice New York ms eae ’ 





The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown v ines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I hav e been looking for for 20 
years W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every Seen: ied 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co ° 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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CHAPTER XX—(Continued) 


ye love, madam,” said old Sape, 
“but not the king. The king is 
there in the castle. This gentleman—” 

“Look at me, Rudolf! look at me!” 
she cried, taking my face between 
lher hands. “Why do you let them 
torment me? Tell me what it means!” 

Then I spoke, gazing into her eyes. 

“God forgive me, madame!” I said. 
“Tam not the king!” 

I felt her hands. clutch my cheeks. 
She gazed at me as never man’s face 
was scanned yet. And ], silent again, 
saw wonder born, and doubt grow, 
and terror spring to life as she look- 
ed. And very gradually the grasp of 
her hands slackened; she turned to 
Sapt, to Fritz, and back to me; then 
suddenly she reeled forward and fell 
in my arms; and with a great cry of 
pain I gathered her to me and kissed 
‘her lips. Sapt laid his hand on my 
jarm. I looked up in his face. And 
|laid her softly on the ground, and 
| stood up, looking on her, cursing 
Heaven that young Rupert’s sword 
had spared me for this sharper pang. 


CHAPTER XXI 


If Love Were All 


T WAS night, and I was in the cell 
wherein the king had lain in the 
castle of Zenda. The great pipe that 





Rupert of Hentzau had nicknamed 
“Jacob’s ladder” was gone, and the 


lights in the room across the moat 
twinkled in the darkness. All was 


still; the din and clash of strife were 
gone. I had spent the day hidden in 
the forest from the time when Fritz 
had led me off, leaving Sapt with the 
princess. Under cover of dusk, muf- 
fled up, I had been brought to the 
castle and lodged where I now lay. 
Though three men had died there— 
two of them by my hand—I was not 
troubled by ghosts. I had thrown my- 
self on a pallet by the window, and 
was looking out on the black water; 
Johann, the keeper, still pale from his 
wound, but not much hurt besides, 
had brought me supper. He told me 
that the king was doing well, that he 
had seen the princess; that she and 
he, Sapt and Fritz had been long to- 


gether. Marshall Strakencz was gone 
to Strelsau; Black Michael lay in his 
coffin, and Antoinette de Mauban 


watched by him. Had I not heard 
from the chapel priests singing Mass 
for him? 

Outside there were strange rumors 
afloat. Some said that the prisoner 
of Zenda was dead; some, that he had 
vanished yet alive; some that he was 


a friend who had served the king 
well in some adventure in England; 
others that, he had discovered the 


duke’s plots, and had therefore been 
kidnapped by him. One or two shrewd 


fellows shook their heads and said 
only that they would say nothing, 
but they had suspicions that more 


was to be known than was known if 
Colonel Sapt would tell all he knew. 


Thus Johann chattered till I sent 
him away and lay there alone, think- 
ing, not of the future, but—as a man 
is wont to do when stirring things 








have happened to him—rehearsing 
the events of the past weeks, and 
wondering how strangely they had 
fallen out. And above me in the still- 
ness of the night I heard the stand- 
ards flap ping izainst their poles, for 
Black Michael’s iner hung there 
half-mast hii i i ove it the royal 
flax of Ruritania, floatin for one 

ht mort overt ny head Habit 
rows so quick that only by an effort 
did 1 re ct that it floated no long- 
er for me. 

Presently Fritz von Tarlenheim 
came into the room. I was standing 
then by the window; the glass was 


opened, and I was idly fingering the 
cement which clung to the masonry 
| where “Jacob’s ladder” had been. He 


told me briefly that the king wanted 
me, and together we crossed tha 
drawbridge and entered the room that 
had been Black Michael’s. 

The king was lying there in bed; 
our doctor from Tarlenheim was in 
attendance on him, and whispered to 
me that my visit must be brief. The 


king held out his hand and shook 
mine. Fritz and the doctor withdrew 
to the window. 


I took the king’s ring from my fing- 
er and placed it on his. 

“IT have tried not to 
sire,” said I. 

“T can’t talk much to you,” he said 
in a weak voice. “I have had a great 
fight with Sapt and the marshal—for 
we have told the marshal everything. 
I wanted to take you to Strelsau and 
keep you with me and tell everyone 
of what you had done; and you would 
have been my best and nearest friend, 
Cousin Rudolf. But they tell me I 
must not, and the secret must be kept 
—if it can be.” 

“They are right, sire. Let me go. 
My work here is done.” 

“Yes, it is done, as no man but you 
could have done it. When they see 
me again I shall have my beard on; I 
shall—yes, faith, I shall be wasted 
with sickness. They will not wonder 
that the king looks changed in face. 
Cousin, I shall try to let them find 
him changed in nothing else. You 
have shown me how to play the king.” 

“Sire,” said I, “I can take no praise 
from you. It is the narrowest grace 
of God that I was not a worse traitor 
than your brother.” 

He turned inquiring eyes on me; 
but a sick man shrinks from puzzles, 
and he had‘no strength to question 
me. His glance fell on Flavia’s ring, 
which I wore. I thought he would 
question me about it; but after fing- 
ering it idly he let his head fall on his 
pillow. 

don’t know when I shall see you 
again,” he said faintly, almost listless- 
ly. 

His eyelids closed. Fritz came with 
the doctor. I kissed the king’s hand, 
and let Fritz lead me away. I have 


dishonor it, 


never seen the king since. 
Outside Fritz turned, not to the 
right, back toward the drawbridge, 


but to the left, and, without speaking, 
led me upstairs, through a handsome 
corridor in the chateau. 

“Where are we going?” I asked. 

Looking away from me, Fritz ans- 
wered: 

“She has sent for you. 
over come back to the 
wait for you there.” 

“What does she 
breathing quickly. 

He shook his head. 

“Does she know everything?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

He opened a door, and gently push- 


When it is 
bridge. IT’ll 


want?” said I, 


ing me in, closed it behind me. I 
found myself in a drawing room, small 
and richly furnished. At first I 


thought I was alone, for the light that 
came from a pair of shaded candles 
on the mantlepiece was very dim. But 
presently I discerned a woman’s fig- 
ure standing by the window. I knew 
it was the princess, and I ‘walked up 
to her, fell on one knee, and carried 


the hand that hung by her side to 


my lips. * She neither moved nor 
spoke. I rose to my feet, and, pierc- 
ing the gloom with my eager eyes, 
saw her pale face and the gleam of 
her hair, and before I knew I spoke 
softly: 

“Flavia!” . 

She trembled a little, and’ looked 
around. Then she darted to me, tak- 
ing hold of me. 

“Don’t stand, don’t stand! No, you 
mustn’t! You’re hurt! Sit down—here, 


hed 


here! 
She made me sit on a sofa, and put 
her hand on my forehead. 
“How hot your head: is!” she said, 
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sinking on her knees by me. Then 
she laid her head against me, and I 
heard her murmur: “My darling, how 
hot your head is!” 

Somehow love gives even to a dull 
man the knowledge of his lover’s 
heart. I had come to humble myself 
and pray pardon for my presumption; 
but what I said now was: 

“T love you with all my heart and 
soul!” 

For what troubled and shamed her, 
was not her love for me, but the fear 
that I had counterfeited the lover as 
I had acted the king, and taken her 
kisses with a smothered smile. 


“With all my life and heart!” said 
l, as she clung to me. “Always, from 


the first moment I saw you in the ca- 
thedral! There has been but one wo- 
man in the world to me—and there 
will be no other. But God forgive me 
the wrong I’ve done you!” 

“They made you do it!” she said 
quickly; and she added, raising her 
head and looking in my eyes. “It 
might have made no difference if I’d 
known it. It was always you, never 
the king!” and she raised herself and 
kissed me. 

“t meant to tell you,’ said i. “I 
was going to on the night of the ball 
in Strelsau, when Sapt interrupted 
me. After that I couldn’t—I couldn’t 
risk losing you before—before—I 
must! My darling, for you I nearly 
left the king to die!” 

“T know, I know! 
do now, Rudolf?” 

I put my arm round her and held 
her up while I said: 

“Tam going away to-night.” 

“Ah, no, no!” she cried. “Not to- 


What are we to 


night!” 
“IT must go tonight, before more 


people have seen me. 
you have me Stay, 
cept 

“Tf I could come with you!” she 
whispered very low. 

“My God!” said I roughly, “don’t 
talk about that!’ and I thrust her a 
little back from me. 

“Why not? I love you.. You are 
as good a gentleman as the king!” 

Then I was false to all that I should 
have held by. For I caught her in my 
arms and prayed her, in words that I 
will not write, to come with me, dar- 
ing all Ruritania to take her from me. 
And for a while she listened, with 
wondering, dazzled eyes. But as her 
eyes looked on me I grew ashamed, 
and my voice died away in broken 
murmurs and stammerings, and at 
last I was silent. 

She drew herself away from me and 
stood against the wall, while I sat on 
the edge of the sofa, trembling in ev- 
ery limb, knowing what I had done— 
loathing it, obstinate not to undo it. 
So we rested a long time. 

“Tam mad!” I said sullenly. 

“T love your madness, dear,” she 
answered. 

Her face was away from me, but I 
caught the sparkle of a tear on her 
cheek. I clutched the sofa with my 
hand and held myself there. 

“Ts love the only thing?” she asked, 
in low, sweet tones that seemed to 
bring calm even to my wrung heart. 
“If love were the only thing I could 
follow you—in rags, if need be 
world’s end; for you to hold my heart 
in the hollow of your hand! But is 
love the only thing?” 

I made her no answer. “It gives me 
shame now to think that I would not 
help her. 

She came near me and laid her hand 
on my shoulder. I put my hand up 
and held hers. 

“T know people write and talk as if 
it were. Perhaps, for some, Fate lets 
it be. Ah, if I were one of them! But 
{f love 


And how would 
sweetheart, ex- 








had been the only thing you 
would have let the king die in his 
ell.” 

[ kissed her hand. 

“Honor binds a woman too, Rudolf. 
My honor lies in being true to my 
country and my House. I don’t know 
why God has let me love you; but I 


know that I must stay!” 


(Continued next week) 





More headaches come from not thinking 
than from thinking.—Selected. 
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Hogs. fattened 
at I¢ per tb! | © 
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The cost to 
produce a lb. 
of pork with a pig 
‘ from birth to 10 
months, on red clover, sorghum and 
peanuts and 6 3-5 bu. of corn is only 
l':c per Ib. along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


Tere isn’t a section in America where you 
oan fatten stock of any kind atless cost. This 
is due to the low cost of land, short mild 
winters, long pasture season and the great 
yield and variety of forage crops. Hogs run 
cpon the mast until near Christmas and cat- 
tie require little feeding during winter months. 
Waiter S. Whetstone of Rector, Ark. who 
came from Ohio,says: There isn’t a finer place 
in the world for stock—plenty of feed, clover, 
alialfa, etc. and very mild winters.” And his 
stock proves it—I never eaw finer hogs out- 
side of a stock shew. 


{ts the mild climate, and big crop yields on 
low priced land that makes farming of any 
sortso profitable iu Arkansas and East Texas 
now? If you could talk to Mr. Burton or Mr. 
Barron of Blythevilie, Ark. who make 60 bu. 
corn crops and 2 tons of clover per acre right 
along; orif you could visit Tilson’s farm,near 
Texarkana, Tex. who gete $50 per acre yields 
of alfalfa; and then go and price the land and 
find it costing only half as much as equally 
good land up north—you’d realize what arich 
opportunity there is in Arkansas and East 
Téxas for younow. Look into this. 


Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
wantto know about a section new to you. 
They tell about the character and cost of 
iands, climate, crops raised, etc., and about 
schools, churches, towns, 
social conditions. Brimiful of 
photograph pictures taken on 
the ground. Send me your 
name and address on a postal 
card today and get thece free 
books now. 

E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. A. 
1551 Railway Exchange Blidg., St. Louis, Mo, 








Orchard and Garden 











Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RITE to your experiment station 
tor a spray calendar. 

Do not neglect the sowing of to- 
mato, eggplant, and pepper seed in 
the hotbed if you wish to produce 
early crops of these vegetables. 

Asparagus will fare better with .a 
top-dressing of commercial fertilizer, 


| containing some readily available ni- 


trogen. 


Do away with that “bare look” 


'about the home grounds by making 


a good lawn, and _ planting trees, 
shrubbery and flowers. The.time, la- 
bor, and expense required is not great. 

Cut back the branches of old scrag- 
gy peach trees to stubs, and in two 
years you will have a_ surprisingly 
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fine new top with a crop of excellent | 


fruit. 

A dozen annual flowering plants 
which are adapted for culture in 
garden of the amateur: aster, sweet 


the | 


| pea, petunia, salvia, vinca, snapdrag- | 
, on, verbena, nasturtium, zinnia, sweet 


| 


alyssum, dianthus, marigold. 

Buy material for summer sprays 0 
as to avoid delay when the time for 
spraying arrives. To be effective, a 
spray must be applied at the proper 
time. 

Add asparagus to your list of gard- 
en vegetables. A row 40 or 50 feet 


|long will produce enough asparagus 
{ s 
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My customers told their friends, the 
good news spread —and now JI have sold 
more than 25,000,000 reds of Brown Double Galvanized 
benee to nearly half a million farmers. 
{50 Styles. Direct from Factory. 

Prices 13c per rod up. A! freight Prepaid. 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
Fence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 
Prove to yourself which fence is best before you buy. 

fore aving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, too. 
Write postal now. 


Adéress: Jim Brown, Pres. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
i Cleveland, Ohio 


Dept. g 
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YOUR WATER 


saul FOR NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get @ Big, Powerful, Light- 











Running, Double-Geared 





admitted by all perfection in 
‘ Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG. Co. 
234 Samson Avenue 
We o build Alfalfa Cringe s. 


























M WAGONS 


% High or low wheels— 
4K» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Ceralog illustrated in colors free 


J Electric Wheel Co., 59EimSt., Quincy, Ill, 








$1.58 pays for 


. wn renewal one year 
and The Progressiv 


mer one year for a 





new subscriber. 





j ment, 


the contents of 


for home use. 
setting them 
row. 


Plant the crowns now, 
two feet apart 


in the | 


Protect the.bodies of young fruit | 


trees trom injury by whipple-tree or 
traces when cultivating the orchard. 
A irame-work of laths or even two 
stout stakes driven on opposite sides 
of the trees will serve this purpose 
well. 

Strawberries that were not mulched 
in the fall or winter should be given 
the treatment now. A thick coat of 
pine needles, oat straw, or some other 
coarse material placed around the 
plants will keep the berries clean and 
help hold the moisture in the soil. 

F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist, Clemson 


College, S. C. 





Berry Crates 


ee RECENT service and regulatory | 


announcement of the Bureau of 
Chemistry contains the following, 
which should be of interest to ship- 


| pers of berries, peaches, and toma- 


toes when ordering their 
next season’s shipments: 
“The department is of the opinion 


crates for 


| that berries, peaches, or tomatoes in 


small open containers which are pack- 
ed in crates and arranged within the 


crates in layers or tiers, constitute 
food in package form within the 
meaning of the net-weight amend- 


and that consequently the law 
requires that shall be 
marked with a statement of the quan- 
tity of the contents. Each such state- 
ment should include the number of 
small containers and the quantity of 
each. ; 
“Pending a determination of the 
question whether the  net-weight 
amendment applies to berries in small 
open containers (such as those which 
usually hold 1 quart or 1 pint each, 
and which commonly placed, 
without covers, in crates, each crate 
holding a number of small contain- 
ers), and unless public notice of not 
less than two months be given, the 


1 . 
the crates 


are 


| Department will not recommend any 


proceedings under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act solely upon the ground 
that berries in such small containers, 
shipped in interstate 





commerce or | 


otherwise brought within the jurisdic- | 


tion of the Food and Drugs Act, bear 
no statement of the quantity of the 
contents upon each such container.” 
ept you from church is no 
soaked you at’ the 


Save your papers and get binder. 
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tread 
without extra weight. This 
reduces strain on the body of 

the tire and means longest 
life to the fabric. 


Increased toughness is ane 
other advantasSe whic 

results in further 

added mileage. 
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This exclusive 


color combination 
is the result of long 


experiment to develop a 
of extra thickness 


| 
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Red Side 
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Mark of 
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In addi- 


tion to. these 
practical values, 
Firestone equipment 


any car. 


a fine rubberized Tube Bap, 
Also Free Book, “Care and Repair 
of Tires,” No. 40. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire 
and Rim Makers”’ 
Akron, O.— Branches 
end Dealers Every- 
where 


} 
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gives elegant appear- 
ance and harmonizes with 


FREE OFFER—For your 
dealer’s name and make of 
your tires we will send you, free, 
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Price: 





THE BEST WAY TO 


IS TO STUDY OUR BOOK 


By B.L. MOSS 
Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer 
and put its teachings into practice 


Cloth,75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, cloth $1.40; paper $1.15. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


BEAT THE BOLL WEEVIL 


‘““*THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM’? 
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Cover Weeds | 





Plowing must be done this 
year so as to put weeds on 
the bottom of the furrow 
deep enough to prevent the 
harrow teeth from pulling 
them out, otherwise the dan- 
ger from weeds will be great. 

The illustration above shows 
how this is done with the Oliver 


combined rolling coulter and jointer 
illustrated below. 


This can be used on Oliver wheel 
plows. : 


The demand for this device is so 
great that orders should be plac- 
ed with Oliver dealers immedi- 
ately if prompt delivery is wanted. 
If your dealer does 
not carry it write us. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Calf 


Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
jean more to you now than ever before, 
ef and veal are selling at high pesces: Dairy 
farming is becoming more profitable each year. 


Bliatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data fos, i increuse your calf profits. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 








Waukegan, Ill. 











ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
Fis Made in Five Sizes, 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 


faction because it works bet 


sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
‘Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
No, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tean. 


THE NOBILITY OF FARM WORK 





Editor Edmonds Recalls Memories of His Own Farm Boyhood 
and Discusses Great Opportunities in Southern Agriculture—This 
Week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” 





{Mr. Richard H. 
as Editor of the 


Edmonds, 


Manufacturers’ Record 


nish this week’s “Success Talk for 
tary of the Navy Josephus Daniels.] 


S A farm-raised boy in Old Vir- 
Asinia in the early days shortly 

after the war, when every pos- 
sible condition was unfavorable and 
when to all the people of that sec- 
tion it was a case of “root hog or 
die,” I am in full sympathy with the 
farmer boys of the South. 

During the war nearly every white 
man in the county over 16 years of 
age was in the Confederate Army, 
and, after the war, a very large pro- 
portion of the men who were left 
went out to Missouri and Texas. In 
case of my own people this movement 
left me as the only white male on 
the little place of 40 or’50 acres. We 
lived in a village and the land that 
was farmed was a_ short distance 
away. It was my job, from the time 
I was about 12 to 14, regardless of 
weather, and sometimes it was bit- 
terly cold with deep snow, to feed 
and milk some six or seven cows, to 
curry and feed two horses and feed 
about a dozen hogs, all before break- 
fast and continue in equally as ac- 
tive work through the rest of the 
day; but it never occurred to me that 
I was working hard. I took it as a 
matter of course and tremendously 
enjoyed it. I had always had a fair 
share of such farm work as a boy 
under 12 could do, and for the next 
two years I had a share that most 
boys today would probably count as 
a little more than a fair day’s work. 
But I shall never cease to be thank- 
ful that the burden of responsibility 
was placed on me at that time. If 
I have made any success whatever 
in life, in any respect, it is, I think, 
largely due to that early training and 
to the acceptance, as a matter of 
course, of the responsibilities and the 
work which fell to my lot. In pro- 
portion to age, I had greater respon- 
sibilities than I have ever had since, 
and relatively accomplished more 
than I have been able to do since, 
as I look at the matter. 


The Noble Business of Farming 


HERE is no other work in the 

world more nearly akin to the cre- 
ative work of the Almighty in bringing 
forth the world in which we live, than 
that of the farmer. His work is the 
foundation on which all human prog- 
ress and civilization must rest. His 
work is the first that the Almighty 
committed to man. As he plows the 
land, sows his seed and tends his 
crops, he is doing creative, construc- 
tive work of the highest human im- 
portance. If the farmer boys of the 
South will look at their work in this 
light and idealize its importance, they 
will never think of it as drudgery, 

















Rides Like An Auto 


The New Patented Harvey Bolster Springs are 
made just like the finest automobile springs. They 
absorb allthe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
A set on your wagon will enabie 








Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer, If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 

















but will glory in it as giving them the 
| power to do that which is akin to 
the divine work which brought forth 
the world in all.its beauty. 

In such a spirit, the boy will go to 
nis daily task, whatever it may be, 
whether it be that of following the 
plow, milking the cows, or feeding 
the livestock, or gathering the crops, 
with a sense of nobility, with a song 
in his heart and a smile on his lips, 
that he is doing something infinitely 
higher than that of a large propor- 
tion of the population of a city. I 
would not minimize the work of the 
clerk, for all honorable toil is good; 
but how insignificant is the work of 
the boy or man who is simply buying 
and selling merchandise, who stands 
in a store or keeps a set of books, 
as compared with that creative ac- 
tivity which the farmer boy is ever 
doing. 

In touch with Nature, he learns Na- 
ture’s secrets and, if wise, will look 
from “Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

There is no profession in all the 
world which offers an opportunity 


—— 


of Baltimore, 
and 
of its industrial opportunities our section has ever had, 
Farm Boys.” 





is known all over the South for his work 
as perhaps the most effective advertiser 
We are glad to have him fur- 
Next week's ‘Talk’ will be by Secre- 


for higher intelligence and skill than 
that of the farmer. We think of the 
splendid work of the chemist and ad-| 
mire his marvelous achievements, but | 
in chemistry and the fertilization of 
the soil there is a field of absorbing 
interest and of great opportunities. 
In a study of livestock and how to 
produce the best grades to the best 
advantage, there is a chance for the 
intelligent boy or man to advance 
his own prosperity and enrich his 
country. In experimental work, look- 
ing to the reduction of cost in the 
production of crops, through the en- 
richment of the soil and the increased 
yield per acre, there is a field for 
study of absorbing interest and of al- 
most limitless potentialities. If he 
who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before is 
worthy of commendation, how much 
more worthy is he who takes a bar- 
ren piece of land and by crop rota- 
tion or the right kind of fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation brings ~forth, to 
his own profit and to the blessing of 
mankind, an abundant harvest of 
grain or cotton or other crops! 


The South the Coming Country 


HERE is no other area in the 

world, I firmly believe, that has 
such matchless opportunities for the 
highest agricultural progress as the 
South. If we could only draw aside the 
veil which curtains from our eyes some 
thing of the mysteries of the future, 
we would be able to see this Southern 
land teeming with agricultural pros- 
perity surpassing that of any other 
country on earth. That the day will 
come when this will be true, I am ab- 
solutely certain. How soon that day 
of prosperity will dawn will depend 
largely, almost wholly, upon the boys 
of this day and the spirit which they 
display in the utilization of science 
in its broadest work, including chem- 
istry of soil and fertilizers, crop-ro- 
tation, the study of the markets and 
the best ways of gathering and ship- 
ping and selling our products. 


But, over and above all else, more 





essentially important than any mater- 
rial prosperity, however desirable | 
that may be when honestly won, I, 
would like to tell the boys of the 
South a little story about Robert E. 
Lee, the kingliest man of all the ages, | 
the man who said, “Duty is the nob- 
lest word in the English language.” 

Shortly after the war had closed, 
three young men who had 
Lee’s army called on him. They told 
him that they had made up their 
minds to seek their fortunes in other 
sections, believing that there was but 
little chance in the poverty-stricken 
South. General Lee talked with them | 
a little while, asked them if they did 
not think that the highest form of 
patriotism might demand that they 
should give to the betterment of the 
South in its poverty the same faith- 
ful service they had given in follow- 
ing him through the long war. But 
they all decided that they would car- 
ry out their bent and go elsewhere. 
They asked General Lee, however, if 
he would give each one his photo- 
graph. “Yes,” said he “provided you 
will agree never to carry my name 
and my photograph into any place or 
any pursuit in which I would not be 
willing to be seen.” 

The boy who reads this may well 
follow, in all his lifework, that 
thought suggested by General Lee 
and go nowhere and do _ nothing 
where he would not be willing to 


been in 





take his father or his mother with 
him, and, indeed, go nowhere or do 
nothing where he would not be wil- 
ling to remember that the 


eyes of 
his Creator are upon him. 





RICHARD H. EDMONDS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Cover your farm buildings with Certain- 
teed. It makes a solid, smooth-surfaced, 
permanent roof, that is weatherproof, easy 
to lay, and cheaper than shingles, tin, gal- 
vanized iron, etc. ; 


It is guaranteed for 5,10 or 15 years, accord- 
ing to ply (1,2 or 3). This isareal guarantee, 
backed by the largest roofing concern in 
the world. Don’t confuse Certain -teed 
with cheap ready roofing sold by mail. 
Get Certain-teed from your local dealer, whom 
you know and can rely upon. It will save -you 
money in the end. Oertain-teed is sold by good 
dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 





Get my 1916 price! Don’t 
buy an engine of any make 
or kind or price until you 

lolater pb de get iy, = 1916 prices 

‘ jans, including easy terms. 

I build these Maste pi engines’ in my 

great chain of factories and sell them direct 

farm and os — only one small profit 
cost. 


re, long 


stroke, heavy weight and ilt for life- 


time service and satisfacti 


1916 FEATURES ¢= 


Include valves in the 
head 
but 


faces, perfected 
oiling system, 
economy carburet 
or (a fuel and money sav- 
er, worth $10 more—costs 
nothing extra on the Gal-, 
ey » built-in magneto! 7 
and Hercules water-cooled cylinder head, an arch of 
rength, mechanically — in design, (worth $25 
extra, but costs you nothing!) 
These features and mi iece engines) 
superior en: + Don’t do a) 
my book! 
ond guarantee, for ever 
[ pelpned, From Weteriss, Gouncl 
. cago. or 
000 engines 100! ay. 


.' 





European Success With 
Nitrate 


European farmers use 600 
pounds to the acre of a fertilizer 
containing 444 per cent of available 
Nitrogen. 

American farmers, on the aver- 
age, use 200 pounds to the acre of 


| a fertilizer containing 2 per cent of 


mostly unavailable Nitrogen. 


The average European yield of 
Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Cotton in 


| Egypt, is double the American 
| yield. 


The difference is due to amount 
of available Nitrogen applied per 
acre, 


Write for My Free Book, 
**What Nitrate Has Done’’ 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 


Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
No Branch Offices 25 Madison Ave., New York 





SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect ji 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims pa 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or “= 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points, 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4107 , Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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GES /00Ubs. WORE 
GUANO 70 THE TON 





Dingy bags are the result of dampness 
in the fertilizer. So beware of them. 
For dampness is ruinous, It makes the fertilizer 
sticky, lumpy. and stirs up hard feeling between it 
and the disiributor. It causes the bags to rot and 
break. Its means too that you are paying for water 
instead of guano. Here is the fertilzier that contains 
5% less moisture—that means 100 Ibs. more guano 
to the ton instead of water. It's dry and fluffy and 
chums with your distributor right away. 


Old Buck 


Guano 


IN GUARANTEED BAGS 


Yow can tell it’s dry and drillable because the bags 
look larger and brighter. We guarantee the bags not 
to break. There are 49 different analyses to suit 
different soils and crops—-49 different analyses of 
soluble plant food that will make your soilin1916a 
land of plentiful plant 
food. Your crops will 
quickly manufacture this 
guano into corn, tobac- 
co, cottonand grain. No 
waiting in the soi]’s kit- 
chen for *‘uneatable 
plant food to cook’’ no 
boarding house hash 
meal—but good substan- 
tial food for the days 
when plants are growing 
andhunegry. - 

*“Six points of Super- 
lority’’ tell why the sale 
of Old Buck Guano is 
almost doubling every 
year, Letus tell you the 
name of a merchant near 
you whocan deliver the 
best ‘Plant Groceries.’’ 


OLD’‘BUCK GUANO 

















‘POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 
1. Soluble Plant Food 
2. Perfectly Mixed 
3. Gan’t Clog Drill 
4. 100 lbs. more 























Guano 
5. Guaranteed Bags 
6. Exceed Analysis 
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F arm Drain Tile 


Tile Drainage pays because, by disposing 
of excess water, it prevents crops on low- 
lands from being drowned out. Rich top soil 
is being continually washed down to the low 
places: drain these low places and the IN- 
CREASE in crop will more than repay the 
expense. 

Qur tile is hard burned, glazed and smooth. 
Sold direct. Prices very low. Write for free 
literature and prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and 


Fire Brick Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
| Caniiameegn, 
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Tennessee. 
al 











ie I 
ee Tank absolutely guaranteed 
tor 5 years. A wonderful bargain at $54. Out- 
fit includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. Steel 
Tower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion. 


Water Systems as Low as $39 

We install Water Supply Systems of every kind and 
build Tanks (wood or metal), and Towers for every 
purpose. 
Your plumber or any good mechanic can make the 
installation. Other Systems up to the largest such 
as used by railway;, factories and municipalities. 
Our Engineering Department will help you solve 
your problems whether your needs are great or 
small. Write for Water Works Circular No. 42. 


PWALERTOWERS4 

















4.8. P. Simplar Gasoline Engine $64 


6 h.p. only $94. For general use or in con- 
7 nection with Water Systems, 
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Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for, making your neighborhood a read- 
ing. neighborhood. 





; ern 


|; months ago, it was counted one of 
the most attractive homes in the 
‘county. Our improvements were | 


CLEAN UP, CLEAN-UP,SAY¥S MRS. 
JENKINS 





There is Too Little Order and Too 
Much Tumbledown—Set Things to 
Rights—Third Prize Letter 


HEN we bought our home in 1907 
it was a typtcal dilapidated South- 


farm. When we sold it, a few 


gradual, and such as any one could 


| make. 


| alone). 
'of lumber, etc., and stored in boxes | 
sold the old iron ; 


First, we cleaned up. We cleaned 
under the house; we cleaned about 
the house. We cleaned out chicken- 
house, toilet, barns, barnyard. We 


| burned rags, paper, bones, old shoes. 


shoes 
We picked up chips, scraps 


(There was a wagon-load of 


for kindling. We 
in Memphis. We collected broken 
glassware and crockery, and cracked 
it for chicken grit. We hauled tin 
cans and other refuse tinware to a 
big ditch. We 
mites, and chicken lice. We splashed 
kerosene and whitewash everywhere. 

We not only cleaned about the 


| premises, but we went to the very 


back of the woods and fields, and 
even into the road. We picked up 
dead limbs and brush. We cut sas- 


safras shoots and plum bushes. We 
cleaned up fence rows and ditches. 


| We collected scraps of barbed wire, 


pieces of old fence posts, abandoned 
implements, etc. We carted leaves, 
cornstalks, leaves, into the washes. 
The improvement wrought by a little 
cleaning up is wonderful. 

Second, we tore down 
and fences. We disposed of the build- 
ings gradually, removing only when 
we were able to put others in their 


i place. The fences we got rid of out- 
right. We built a good barnyard 
fence. and enclosed a range for the 
stock, then tore down the rest. They 

| were of every variety imaginable, 











| 


‘ 


and in various stages of dilapidation. 

Third, we made some improvements 
in the house, both inside and out. 
Outside we latticed between the pil- 
lars, and planted cannas against the 
lattice. Nothing is quite so unprepos- 


| sessing as a house one can see under. 
| Then we painted the whole. 


Inside we took out a partition, 
thereby combining the little front 
hall and “parlor” into one large liv- 
ing-room. We painted the walls 
(which were ceiled) white, and stain- 
ed the woodwork dark, or Flemish, 
oak to match the furniture. Our 
furnishings were plain—Mission tab- 
les and chairs, scrim curtains, pic- 
tures, plain rugs. We screened the 
large back porch and divided it into 
two sections with portieres. One half 


| was used as an annex to the kitchen; 


the other half was supplied with ta- 
bles, chairs, magazines, etc., and used 
as a summer breakfast room and 
sitting-room: 

Fourth, we laid off walks, and im- 
proved the lawn. We planted peas 
on the worst portions to loosen the 
soil, and followed them with white 
clover and lespedeza. In time, by re- 
planting the weak spots and keeping 
the whole evenly mowed, we secured 
a very pretty lawn. The beautiful 
trees, and the roses and cannas we 


| planted, added to the appearance. I 


should like here to emphasize the 
decorative effect of vines. We plant- 
ed a Virginia creeper at the foot of 
our chimney; in three years it had 
grown to the top. It is now over the 
end of the house. We dug up this 
root in the woods and set it out early 
one spring. 

Fifth, we gradually built new out- 
houses and fences. We erected new 
barns, chicken houses, etc. We fenc- 
ed in fields, hog lots, yards, woods, 
making the fences of uniform type, 
and yarding the different kinds of. 
livestock to themselves. Then we 
painted and whitewashed everything 
that needed it. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 


exterminated fleas, | 


old shacks | 
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easy to lay and cheap, or 
some real wear-proof, fire-re- 
sisting shingles. 





We can fit you out perfectly 
in these things. The Barrett 
Money Savers have no super- 
iors. Just glance over the 
products shown below. Then 
send for fuller information 
concerning them. Let your 
saving be- 
gin today. 
Write now! 


your service. 
easy to lay. 





D? your implements rust? If 
so, they are decreasing in 
value. Coat your implements and 
iron work with Everjet Elastic 
Paint. You know that carbon 
= is best for such purposes. 

jell, Everjet is the best carbon 
paint made. Never cracks or 
eels. Wears like iron. Has a 
arge covering capacity and is ex- 


eaks 
etuff, 


Grade One 


Liquip 


Creosote Oil 


Grade One 


to inquire 


waterproof 


time you got acquainted. 
facts 


The 








Toronto nni 
PFtalifax, N. 5 
Sydney, N, S. 


Address nearest office 


Money Savers 


Six short appeals to “‘horse sense’’ 


ANY man'can-make money by judicious saving. “A penny saved 
is a penny earned.” Think it over. There are certain things you 
ought to have for farm maintenance. But don’t buy the wrong thing 
at any price or the right thing at the wrong price. Perhaps right 
now you are in need of a timber preservative, a lice or fly 
durable paint for metal and. exposed wood surfaces, a satisfactory 
cement for quick everyday repairs, a ready roofing that is wear-proof, 


H@= is the way to make ev« 

eryday repairs yoga <P 
manently and cheaply—use Elas- 
tigum, the adhesive, elastic and 
waterproof cement. 
you have gutters to join or reline, 


in or chimney flashings to renew, 
Elastigum will be your unfailing 


preservative on the market. 
penetrates deeper and lasts longer than any similar product. 
A good fence post will last 20 years if painted with 


shingles are made of crushed slate on a tough, 


iw you don’t know about the Barrett Line of Money Savers, it’s 


in and return the coupon tous, We'll give you some interesting 


mM Company 


The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited: Montreal 
inni Vancouver 


(29), 417 


for Farmers 


iller, a 


RE you getting all you 
A cleald | ec = ive 
stock? Perhaps they are 
being pestered by insects— 
flies, lice,, vermin. They 
must be kept clean. Spray 
your cows and horses with 
Creonoid. Keeps them from 
insect annoyance. And 
your hogs will be better if 
the rubbing posts and swill 
pailsare Creonized. A boon 
in the poultry house—better hens—more eggs. 
Creonoid comes in cans of 1, 5 or 10 gallons or 
in half barrels and barrels. And it’s the most 
economical antiseptic you can buy, 


vERLASTIC 
ROOFING 





you will.be glad for the day when 
you met Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. 
Just the thing for all farm buildings. 
The best “Rubber Roofing’’ at the 
price. And the price is low. No excuse 
for a leak in the roof with Everlastic at 
It is tough, durable and 





Whenever 


or joints to seal, cornices to 
green-house glasses to put 


tremely economical. Has no friend. Cheap, easy to use and 
equal as a roof paint. always on the job. 
vi HERE is a product you should never be without—Barrett’s 
Grade One Creosote Oil. It is the most effective wood 


Actual tests have proved that it 


arrett’s 


Creosote Oil. Use Grade One Creosote Oil and 


add to the life of all your exposed woodwork. 


s bpd you like a roof that is beautiful as well as 
fire-proof and wear-proof, one that has aristocracy 
@ and clase stamped on every feature? Then you ought 


about Barrett’s Tylike Shingles. These 


base. Made in soft, velvety colors, 


4 The 
red or green. You can’t beat these shingles 

for quality or low price. Send for booklet. ve Pesci 

Please send 

Check the subjects you are interested me booklet on 


ys Everlastic Roofing... . 
Sf Everjet Elastic Paint ,,., 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Reeinte..... COR sas 

oo Cinci i Bi burg Detroit Grade One Creosote Oil,.,,., 
irmingham Kansas Cit Minneapolis ada oe 

Salt Lake City Seattle reoria 7 ‘Fytthe Shingles... 


Pit cccccivass ean aot 


Fa Address, ,.., 


TPO meer ee reese eseneeesese sere j 


eeereee 


AE 
L oil 











isn’t. 


machinery. 





Keystone Farm Machine Co., York, Pa. 


| Rep ae Od ob Cobb ak-) OC RCE- 38 b 2 
} = tet 
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hte Yy 
Op ab heb bat- 6 ae et G8 Koreos.< Weeder 


You can’t fool your crops with a weeder that looks like the Hallock, but 
Don’t let any dealer fool YOU with an imitation of the Origina} 


HALLOCK WEEDER 


The composition and spring temper in the teeth of the Genuine 
HALLOCK are exactly right to kill the weeds and cultivate 
the crop. You don’t want an imitation crop. Then don’t buy 
an imitation of the Genuine HALLOCK Weeder. 


Write for our circulars before buying any farm 
























Burpees Seeds (;row 





American Seed Catalog for 1916, 


It is mailed free. A-post card will do 


The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 


It offers the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, some of which cannot be 
hadelsewhere. This book of 182 pagestells all about proved and tested Seeds. 





is brighter and better than ever before. 


Write today, mention this publication. 








W. ATLEE BURPEE. & CO., Burpee: Buildings, Philadelphia 
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MONEY IN: PEANUTS 


Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanu 
Planter. 
and Spanish in the hull. 
Full information free. 


COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ot One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
Fine for seeds of ail kindst | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


| scriptions, $2 @ year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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PeruvianMixtures | Our Farmers’ Union Page 


J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 
































your own living at home, make some 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN food products to sell—for the world 
LOCAL UNIONS has got to eat—you will come out 
all right no matter what happens to 
: MARCH—(1) Advant f Codperati cotton. Not only th: L wi 
You can buy various ele- Retintas of wortimeers one Vales | Shorter cram coe willmce voce On 
ments—you can mix them as of Home-mixing tne ¢ ty el een pin 
Mi, nee (2) How Can We Best Avoid “Time | Price for it, or at least come nearer to 
| i; Ate pg eee aa “a és ‘ae Prices” Usury This Year? it than you have ever done before. 
" make a fe dt alr sO goo Every one of these 92,000 farms, 
‘an genuine old Peruvian Mix- MAKE YOUR FARM FEED ITSELF, these 124,000 farms, these 60,000 farms 
ures. i 


1 Texas, should not only have cows 
For, in this fertilizer, we have joined Na- SAYS BARRETT and pigs and poultry, but they should 
ture’s skill in making to man’s skillin mixing. ; . grow their own grain and forage and 
Peruvian Guano—the principal part of Peru- A Big Cotton Acreage This Year May garden truck instead of paying two 
vian Mixtures—consists of the excrement of the Force Prices as Low as 1914—Only prices for it in cheap cotton. This 
fish-eating pelicans that throng the rainless coast Safety Lies in “Food and Feed applies equally to conditions in every 
ciel and canauas me ai First” cotton state in the South, to every 
_ _It contains elements in forms that men can never To the Members of the Farmers’ Un- farmer who grows cotton at all. 
’ mr . . 
chemiosie fo stiampt fn ene mw HOM | | om and farmers generally through, This ip absolutely the only toad to 
This—-the world’s richest plant food—is balanced with ce oo peo ence You had heuer aks it nee 
high-grade fertilizer materials to make the formulas suit- HE other day I read from a report if sou Wiivesaed thin aed i 
ed to differen? soils and crops. It that there are 92,000 farms in Tex- Me = ege ' iis njunc ion oa 
ives a more perfectly balanced fer- o as which have no cows, 124,000 which Plant cotton, cotton, cotton, unti 
tilizer than Peruvian Guano alone. ES have no pigs, 60,000 without poultry, there is nothing else on your place, 
We have never been able to suppl ee : 306 farms that do set it down right now that when har- 
the demand for Peruvian Mixtures. if — Wes not grow a pound vest time comes you are going to be 
you want to be sure of getting your supply, § es of hay and 369,000 wearing the same long face you were 
write us today for full information. that raise no sweet i the fall of 1914. It will be as bad 
- S potatoes. This 1! not worse, : 
Peruvian Guano Corp. : statement is more If I knew how to make the picture 
: ¥< than surprising; it @"y gloomier, { would do it, and then 
Charleston, South Carolina is appalling. If not depart in smallest degree from 
these arc condi- the truth. ven 
tions in Texas, one You can avoid it by cutting down 


of the greatest of your cotton acreage and making your 
HAV E Y (@) U avs | PRESIDENT BARRETT farming states, OWn living on the farm. If you don’t 
they exist to as great or a greater de- do it you are going to suffer. There 

THAN ¥ OU N E i> gree in the other cotton-growing 1S no escape from it. 


states of the South. Sickaii Pe sah - noeee 
There is the seat of our trouble President National Farmers’ Union. 
We Can Help You to Get here in the South. Too many of us are Union City, Georgia. 


Rid of Your Surplus z continuing to concentrate on one pro- 
. duct alone—cotton. As long as yo T, 
The city consumer is clamoring for all that you have to bie a calsl ing but cotton CATCHING UP WITH USURERS 


keep on raising nothing but cotton se se 
offer. The Market Bulletins issued by our Market Bureau, and paying out your cotton money My, Harding Is Correcting Injustice 
provide a way for you to let the consumer know who you for forage and food and clothing, in- Among National Bankers — Now 
are, what you have to offer, at what price, when and where. ; , “oan making your farm furnish — People Must See That State Banks 
He will read of your offerings and write to you or order di- oe Fm FOU Ore Hever eo = Gay Saw 

; A ing to get anywhere and the most of 
rect, sending you Express Money ordersin payment and have 


2 } the time you'll be in debt. I ENCLOSE check for two new sub- 
you ship to him by Southern Express the products wanted. Right at this time especially, I want scribers, and as premium please 


Low rates on food products---prompt service---free delivery. to caution you and warn you against send me “How Farmers Codperate and 

“all-cotton” this year. As sure as Double Profits.” So much depends on 

Southern Ex ress Com an = you continue to devote your attention the success of gpd cooperative enter- 

p p y i wholly to cotton this year, you are Prises; storing and handling of cot- 

b ! goinz to come out at the little end of ton, distribution of fertilizer mater- 

the horn. There is no dodging it. You ials, and distribution of best seeds, 

will remember what happened in 1914 are principal lines of our farmers’ 

when the European war began. You Warehouses just now. We have over 

remember how it frightened you, how One hundred thousand dollars worth 

= it distressed you, how it left you with of business in our hands, and the en- 
\\\\ CE. bn TED scant rations because you failed to terprise not four months old. 

\ I) Causes a make your food at home and had One trouble in Georgia is that 
nothing but low-priced cotton—not wealth has disregarded the law. Men 
enough to pay your debts. can fill high and sacred positions and 

Well, if you don’t look out the same openly violate the laws of the state. 
sort of thing is going to happen again. Take for instance the code of the 

E ARE ORIGINATORS and manufacturers A big cotton crop this year is going state on interest and the decisions of 

of OUR OWN INVENTIONS, and have to spell the same sort of disaster that the supreme court of Georgia, which 

sold more than half a million implements. If they you experienced in 1914, if not worse. state that over 8 per cent is a viola- 
were no good, we would have been The price is down now and it is stay- tion of the law, usury, and I make 


out of business long ago. Buy ing down. Just you plant a big crop the charge without fear of contradic- 
through your merchant or write 


Zs its and you'll see it tumble lower still. tion, that a majority of the law-mak- 

GANTT MANUFACTURING CO. O A The Gantt dome millions of bales of last year’s ers and courts of the state knew this 
MACON, GA. n ey ase Gan crop are still being held because of law was being violated all over the 
guano distributes present prices. Suppose you should state. Mr. W. P. G. Harding stated 

eure ae bee add another big crop to this stock on in a speech at Raleigh, N. C.,, the 20th 

pose ever put on the hand; you know very well what would of last September that 11 national 

lakes” happen, and if you don’t look out, it banks in Georgia had admitted to him 

For prices callon will happen. they had charged as high as 30 per 

e— After the disaster of 1914 farmers cent interest. Since that time the 

of the South planted more forage and Comptroller of the currency has tak- 


food crops than ever before, and they en the matter up and the national 
aay : ap began to raise more cows and pigs. banks in this section so far as I know 
‘ i : ; ' Those who were fortunate enough to are charging 8 per cent, but the state 

is do that know how well they profited banks charge any interest they can 

DO YOU WANT $15.00 A DAY? by it; know that even with the better get, in violation of the laws of the 


e canned goods, properly canned, being highest prices at storee--demend | is gpester Ge than price for cotton, they would have had_ state, 
jupply ou can make to or more a season, canning fruits and vegetables i ron nize f. > ro 
or this trade, sther rome own US HAY genging. for, Rue nis neighbors of ercentage or a hard time if they hadn’t done it. The organized farmers of my coun 


‘or cash. The European war is not over; ty petitioned his Honor, Chas. H. 
DUCE FIRST CLASS $9. 3 there is no telling when it will end. Brand, Judge of our Superior Court, 
The “Favorite” Home Canner and up. It may go over for several years. Cer- at the term just closed to charge the 
is endorsed by governme canning clubs and every user. It is better because scienti- tainly it will not end this year, and grand jury on the violation of the law 
fically built to give most heat units, with less fuel, therefore cans quicker, better and probably not next. The German, Aus- on interest. I would like to know 
cheaper. Write now for praonmetion. rices, booklet; tells about money-making in A a i se es i . . ae ee 
canning. Labels and Tin Cans furnish trian and Russian markets are closed if there is another instance similar in 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS ¢ COMPANY, tight against your cotton; the world’s the state. If so, I have never heard 
Post Office Box 13 WILMINGTON, N. C. consumption is reduced by several of it. 
million bales. How can you hope for Be it said to the credit of his honor, 
higher prices if you make a big crop? he stated that the organized farmers 
It is out of the question. of Jackson County, under their con- 
Progressive Farmer.” But if you will go ahead and make sstitutional rights of petition, had pe- 























“Serve the 
Public’’ 
















































































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 








Saturday, March 18, 1916] 


titioned him to mention this matter | 
in charge of the grand jury. He stat- | : - —— 
ed that the loaning of money in Geor- 

gia for more than 8 per cent was 

usury and a violation of the law, | 
and no good citizen would knowingly | 
violate the laws of his state. He stat- | 
ed that if the laws were executed it 
would stop lynch law. 


Here is a judge fearless in the dis- e o 
charge of his duty and honored and ‘ 
loved by the citizenry of his circuit. 1] eC a 1e 


Violation of the law by the moneyed 


class of society, in the oppression of e 
the masses, legal technicalities, and 
delays and the power of money in ] 1 eC } 11 — 


(31) 419 


























thwarting the ends of justice are the 
cause of much unrest among the mas- 
ses, 

So to Clarence Poe, I am with him} « 
to the end in the principles he is bat- 
tling for. Our only hope is the edu- 
cation and codperation of the pro- 
ducing masses, and I know of no, 
southern influence putting forth 
greater effort or doing more valiant 
service on this line than The Pro- 

















gressive Farmer. I think it the best === a 
agricultural journal published for eh Soca an 
Southern farmers. te ee ee ee 
T. S. JOHNSON, Manager, ee le & fay 
Farmers’ Warehouse Co. a 


Jefferson, Ga. 


Cropping Without Fertilizer will Rob Your Soil. 














Home Gardening Prizes for Boys and : : : ‘ , 
| Cis said Taking nourishment out of the soil to feed your crops without putting any- 
| WERY boy sud gict would tike to thing back robs your soil as surely and as disastrously as a burglar would rob 
have a garden, and that many of your home. 
them may have, the Home Gardening F A - F 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio, is or- | It is easier to keep your soil rich than to re-build it after it has been de- 
ganizing a nation-wide contest and is | ~ : : 
DUE ccs te saccnaas eely pleted. The scarcity of Potash makes it all the more important to use the other | 
child to have a garden or a better one and more necessary elements of plant-food, Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. If 
—and a beautiful home yard. You | ‘i 
can make this contest a success. by you could not get meat, you would not, on that account, also do without bread, 
ee Silene ee but, if anything, would eat more. Treat your crops in the same commonsense 
oitered. 
The following are the conditions: way. 


Any boy or girl in the United States 
14 years old and under may enter. ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS 
Notice of intent to enter the contest 

must be sent to the company on or 
before the first day of June next. The a 
planting and cultivation of the seed, 
shrub or rose must be without help ‘ is ee 
from any one whatever. The contest REGISTERED. 
closes on the fifteenth day of Octob- 
er, and the prizes will be awarded 


November 1, 1916 furnish the very best available plant-foods, selected and compounded with the usual Royster superiority. | 
There are five classes of prizes and They will strengthen and enlarge your plants and make them more able to assimilate whatever natural 
the prizes in each class are as fol-| potash may be available in the soil, 


lows: First prize, $10, second prize P es : : Sonn : 
Mee : ’ ’ oe , resent conditions make it more impor a , ; ’ 
SS, third prize, $3 aud seven additional ore important than ever that you insist upon having ROYSTER’S and 


prizes of $1 each. Full instructions thus secure the very best that can be had. 
and all needed information will be 


gladly supplied by the home office. F. S. R O Y ST E R G U A N O + O M P AN Y 


The contest outlined above for the 
year 1916 is preparatory to a school NORFOLK VIRGINIA 
yard improvement contest in 1917. ; . 
Neither of these contests will impose 
any obligation upon principals and _— 
teachers, but they are expected to 
lend their hearty codperation to the 







































































































work. We are the largest 
handlers of EGGS in 
C. C. WRIGHT. the South. What shave 
you to ship? The high- 
° est market price guar- 
Dr. Alexander in Wake Next Month anteed with quick returns. Give us a trial. 
. Reference 1st Natt 
UR State President, Dr. Alexander, 
is expected to fill the following nr 

dates in Wake County next month: : ; 

April 6th, 11 A. M@—W 2 

noel . oe a a Soe HOW DOES YOUR STOCK LOOK— U. S. POULTRY FARMS 

m0, ee ees ie IS YOUR WORK STOCK run down, all out of condition and not earning their board? Stott nt Gis he ee ee ee 

April 7, 11:30 A. M.—Olive Chapel. ARE YOUR HOGS heavy with good solid flesh that means money for youinevery pound ? Rocks, 8.0 Black Minoreas, 8. 0, White Leghorns, & 

April 7, 7 P. M.—Apex. ona bab Syma omer a producing the proper number of large golden yolked eggs that are Kage $2 to $8 per 16. For pure bred poultry give your 

April 8, 11 A. M.—Raleigh. ; jARE YOUR DAIRY COWS giving their standard amount of rich creamy milk which U. 8. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N.C. 

In a note to The Progressive yields such big returns ? MARYLAND 4 
Farmer Dr. J. M. Templeton, Presi-| | PROPER FEEDING MAKES HEALTHY STOCK— MARYLAND BUFF LEGHORN EGGS 
fat of Wake County Tala says : and healthy stock means money in your pocket. It is not hard to select the proper feed. Just from prize winning stock as good as the best, $1.50 per 

S$. s pan rent very fe ng purpose from that of a ploug 15 prepaid. 
rt — Pe : a mule to a layinghen. Experienced chemist loy 7 ‘ION ‘EE 
: The idea is to hold the meet- OO. to manufacture from choicest materials, a line of Seoas'chet INTERNATIONAL S0GA ooo | GEO. M. SMITH, g. F. D. 4, LAUREL, MISS. 
ings indicated in the county the Paes Dnibie feeding bioclts Gnd Sone ES yea te er ias aro blended in proper form to produce the ft | F lity Whi 
6th and 7th; then on the 8th have a pea ey ne ae - ee ee eee ee | EGGS FOR HATCHIN 4 Rocks, White wean: 
: : an Pate! ial Horse F 1.S.F.S | dottes, Fawn an e an ishels te nner 
County rally in Raleigh and get every Dry Dustless Horse & Mule Feed eee er sh, ew Horse & Mute good i pane Fd aed Onin oaizios ween Sour tireta, ene 
union man we can to attend. If I can paternaiepet Geeqees Dow Pees Jewel Dairy Feed Jewel Hen Feed | | hings  \W. B. COULTER, colle’ Sqviaga, 0126. 
+ L think I will bri the D Banquet Hen Feed Safety Chick Feed International Tankage Hog Feed _—- — ae, Coane Senenn Se 
arrange i nink I will bring the Dr. i - 
here from Apex the night of the a International Sugared Feeds are GOOD feeds, ¥ou'll like them. Try a ton. | WHITE LEGHORNS, BLUE ANDALUSI- 
’ 7 Write today for your free copy of ‘‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising."’ Contains many valuable | ANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS —Greatest 
7th and let him talk a few minutes to feeding formulas and important articles by national authorities. | Laying Breeds. Won leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, 
the School the morning of the 8th, be- prassascsesen Mf AIL FH EGacwn cece | ete. Sred for beauty and eggs. Hage cheap, Fees 
fore starting to Raleigh, but I want MR. M. W. pus anal gg omega Sugar Feed Co. | booklet. Write LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N.C. 
. . . dl ° ° le 
to ne with him before mak- Send free copy of “A Guide to Profitable Stock Rais. | SARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
ing that arrangement. : ; f your feeds. Quote prices i pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
§ si 8 $0 Lbs. Gain! Internationa! dealer in my vicinity. (106) Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 
AN OPTIMIST 4nd You Shorten the BME. -ceccccccccccccece Cov rcorevececececceesecccecccccccesece Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 

i edt cannmearighay ae tee dei, wit tele dati Feeding Period ~ FB. D..vcceeee TOWN. +4++ ress eeeeeeer eres State se cecccccccs West Raleigh, N. C. j 
in the war once said to a younger man: See ene Saaning Cock Bird,“one 
Mel there de one advantage in having’ @ «! nad ender tus aap dipens $0o>< csscecacsabeaswsuadccescosvaseinscs |S. €. BLACK ORPINGTONS peg nel me 
wooden leg.” 











: . ' prize at Richmond Va.); and another at $3, a beauty. 
“What is it?’ asked the other. Both very great. Eggs from prize-winning strain. Write 


tache ©m hold your socks up with thumb] ‘Pie Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. C.F. Lauterbach, Jr., Box 128, Petersburg, Va. 
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- 
Increase. Your) Corn Crop 


by planting with a New Union Corn Drill. Neverskips. Places each grain at an 
even depth with the soft earth packed around just firmly enough to insure quick 
and certain germination. Simplicity, durability and accuracy in planting incorporated in 
every feature. 


Avery New Union Corn Drill 












Plants seed any distance from 6 to 36 inches apart. You simply change 
plates—about two minutes’ work. Double Pitman drive. Hinged 
hopper. Furnished with either sword or disc openers, with or without fertilizer 
attachment. Special hopper is used for cotton ~ 
planting. Plates for peas, beans, peanuts, etc., 
can be obtained. : 
FRE Write for Avery Farm Year Book—describes 
our implements and their uses. 


B.F. Avery & Sons 


INCORPORATED : 
a Dept. E Louisville, Kentucky 


FENCE: BARGAIN. 


This season we save you more money than ever before on Farm, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Fence Tools, Barb Wire. etc. 
Spotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily galvan » ized, locked with 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from Richmond, 

Prices and descriptions in new Spring catalogue of : 
4 “The South’s Mail Order House’”’ also rock-bottom 
prices on gen’l supplies for home, field and shop. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 



















































































With the 
Lightning 





BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, 
——.2 EE see Ake t Lightning ay. 
Press the most economical to buy; big capacity, quick work, = = 
no trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 

We make a complete line of both heavy and light presses, horse, 
We will make good terms to right customers. 
Send name today for complete catalog, showing all styles and prices. 


he 


engine and tractor power. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., 






30 ¥' 
Eu 


THE LEADER 
- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 








per roll. 








“amram RUBBER ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added e 
to factory cost. Spotless Rubber Roofing—first 
quality, not seconds nor mill ends—108 square 
feet toroll, with nails and cement. 
Ibs. 83c; 2-ply, 45 Ibs. $1.15; 3-ply, 55 lbs. $1.43 
Free samples and Catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. The South’sMailOrderHouse 
S375 Shockoe Lane. 





1-ply, 35 


PER 


RICHMOND, VA.| ROLL 




















Mot in the Trast 








MOGN SHIRE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Manufactured by 


Inc. 
WINSTON-SALEM, 1. @. 











Cow Peas & Soja Beans 


The very best varieties of these 
wonderful soil improving legumes 


Seed Corn 
Specially selected from stock de- 
veloped for seed—well cured and 
true to name, both early and late 
varieties of white corn and pro- 
lific yellow Dents. All our seed 
corn is J.I.P. special, improved to 
the highest quality of productive- 
ness by experimental breeding 
and free from mixture. 


We ship only tested seed, thoroughly 
re-cleaned, grown for seed and fully test- 
ed for purity and germination. J.I.P. 
denotes our special brand. 
Write for generous free sample, prices 
and seed catalog when an 
what to plant 


J.LP SEEDS 


are guaranteed te be higher than the 
Virginia standard or money refunded 


Jas. I. Prichett & Son 


SEEDSMEN 
Danville, Va. Established 1881 








VICTOR PEA HULLER 


Light, easily operated; does 
~ nearly as much work as 
W big, expensive machines. 
Threshes peas, beans, etc, 
just right; good wheat fan 
and separator. It’s the pea hul- 
Jur you need. Write today for 
booklet. Address Dept. 24. 
VICTOR PEA HULLER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


50 English Leghorn Pullets $1.50 Each 


Also Hatching Eggs from Young’s Strain 
Exhibition White Leghorn and Tompkins’ 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


$2.00 per 15 


PARK VIEW POULTRY YARDS 
EAST DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Please mention this paper when answering. 

























Corn Club Boys—Attention 
When You Ride—Ride Right | 





TDont Knovtlow 10 
Thank You Dady 





|ional Harvester Company. 





Nothing—no nothing—will please that boy of 
yours so much as a buggy of his own. 

Give him a good buggy—a High Point Buggy: 
Teach him the value of things made right—that 
gold dollars are not sold at 49c. 
happy—satisfied—contented—to own a _ High 
Point Buggy. Keep him on the farm, away from 
the artificial life of the city with its thousands of 
treacherous pitfalls. 

Listen, from the time that the toughest wood 
is selected until the final coat of paint is put on, 
nothing is left undone that could make High 
Point buggies better, absolutely nothing, 

The materials in each part—the way that they 
are fitted to a nicety—the skill of the men who 
make them—result in a buggy that is strong— 
easy riding—light running. 

You can’t appreciate how much better High 
Point buggies are than the ordinary unless you 
see them—unless you compare them—with others, 
Words cannot fully do them astice. That's why 
we sell them thru dealers—reliable dealers only. 

Write us for our interesting booklet—illustra- 
ting the High Point ideain buggy construétion and 
the name of the dealer in your locality in whom 

you have the utmost confi- 
dence. Don’t be buncoed 
by the catalogue houses. 
When you get a buggy get 
one you know is made 
right. 


HIGH POINT 
BUGGY CO., 
HIGH POINT, N.C, 


It'll make him 
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$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 


| membered one 


BOYS’ CLUB WORK IN VIRGINIA 


Good Results in the Old Dominion, 
as Reported by State Agent Sandy 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
that the county agents had 


more demands on them this 
year than ever before, they have not 
neglected the boys’ corn club work. 
Each of the 51 agents has had an or- 
ganization in his county and in all 
have enrolled more than 2,000 boys, 
and succeeded in getting 972 to carry 
out instructions and report on their 
work. These made an average yield 
of 62.1 bushels of corn per acre. This 
is a very high average when you con- 
sider that the states of the Corn Belt 
only made an average of 36 to 40 
bushels per acre. 
Following is a list of ten boys mak- 
ing the largest yield per acre in the 
state of Virginia for year 1915: 


fact 










Marius Malgren, Hickory, Va....... 209 bus. 
Gilbert Vlary, Emporia, Va.,....... 154 bus. 
G. E. Shepherd, Lorton, Va.,....... 145 bus. 
Charles Kincaid, Ewing, Va. 45 bus, 
Carl E. Wallace, Sinking Cree 39 bus. 
Otis Wright, Roseland, Va... 136 bus. 
wr ay Wien, DOt, “Va... «ss 134 bus, 
Guy Wright Roseland, Va.. 133 bus, 
eeeen. ineaid, Wwing; Vass o< 260. 128 bus. 
Cameron CC, Trenor, Sinking Creek, 
Loy Ue re eee ee ee i 6 bus. 


.Twenty-eight boys made over 100 


bushels to the acre. Craig County 
has 16 boys reporting an average 
yield of 96 bushels. Nelson County 
has 11 boys reporting an average 


yield of 96 bushels. Lee County has 
14 boys reporting an average yield of 
91 bushels, and Albemarle County has 
16 boys reporting an average yield of 
92.2 bushels. 

Pittsylvania and Halifax had the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Giant 
Of The Dairy 
Grade up with a Jersey Bull! 


He is half the herd, and the breed 
determines half the profits. Breed 


him to your grade cows and bring 
the herd average near the Jersey 
average—489 pounds of butter 


fat per year. Your calves will be 
beauties. They'll mature quickly 
into gentle, hardy, vigorous and 
persistent milk. :s, long-lived and 
adapted to any climate. Let us 
tell you more about them. Send 
for our book, “The Story of The 
Jersey.” It’s free and it’s a dandy. 


Write for it now. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
392 West 23rd Street - New York City 
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greatest number of boys reporting. 
The first has 147 boys with an aver- | 
age yield of 381% bushels. The latter | 
has 64 boys with an average yield of 
39.3 bushels. 

The highest yield in the state was 
made by Marius Malgren, of Hick- 
ory, Norfolk County. He reports 209 
bushels and 40 pounds of corn on his 
prize acre. Besides getting first and 
sweepstakes prizes in Norfolk Coun- 
ty, he will receive a $100 manure 
spreader presented by the Internat- 





This 209 bushels and 40 pounds is a | 
remarkable yield. Missouri, one of 
the great corn-growing states, boasts | 
of a yield of 118 bushels made by one | 
of her corn club boys, and here in the 
abandoned lands of Virginia a boy 
has made a yield of 209 bushels at a 
cost of 11.3 cents per bushel. 

These boys exhibited their corn at 
the State Fair, the district fairs and 
about 40 county fairs. A large and 
generous prize list was provided at 
all of these institutions. | 


Boys’ Peanut Clubs | 


HE number of boys enrolled in | 

peanut clubs was doubled this 
year. One hundred and seventy-nine 
were enrolled, and 122 reported an 
average yield of 66.6 bushels. This is 
double the average yield for the 
state, and 12.6 more bushels per acre 
than last year’s average. 

In Surry County 18 boys reported 
an average yield of 98 bushels of pea- 
nuts per acre. Isle of Wight County 
has 20 boys reporting an average 
yield of 76 bushels per acre. Greens- 
ville County has 14 boys reporting an 
average yield of 74 bushels per acre. 
The largest yield of 128 bushels per 
acre was made by a boy in Isle of 
Wight County. 

Among the splendid prizes donated 
the peanut club boys was $500 given 
by the Beechnut Packing Company, 
of Canajoharie, N. Y. Seventy dol- 
lars apiece was given to each of the 
five counties contiguous to Peters- 
burg, and $75 was given in sweep- | 
stakes prizes to the four first prize 
winners from each county. The re- 
maining $75 was used to defray the 
expenses of a trip to Petersburg for 
these boys, 20 in all, where they were | 
the guests of the J. B. Worth Peanut 
Company ‘on the llth of December, 
1915. The day was a long to be re- 
for the boys. = They | 
were taken through the peanut and | 
cotton factories and shown how the 
(Concluded on page 34, this issue) 













came tromastrong, stout healthy 
vine, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 


Sprayed 66 Pyrox’ 9 


with 
which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with water and spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


HUSTLER 
















‘*‘HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand-' 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


| HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer, Mutcb- 
er and Moulcer. 
Makes flooring. <eil- 
7 ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 


and Columbia, S. @. 
Address Nearest Point. 


CANNERS 


With a $10 Raney Canner 
you can make $10 or morea 
day canning for the marketin 
glass or tin besides having 
finest tomatoes, peaches, al 
fruitsand vegetables on table 
allwinter. The Raney hasthe 
largestfire area—isSuccessfu) 

Write f or catalog. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Fdy. Co. 


Dept, 500 Chattanooga, Tenn, 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 
















Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
——___—_—. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 


is on the lookout. 
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BERKSHIRES 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N, C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1 +500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 





TAMWORTHS 


DRO . “ arr 


TAMWORTHS—All ‘Ages 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition _— in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 




















POLAND-CHINAS 


LLL LLL LLL LLL" 


Of National reputation for 1000 tb. 
weights with plenty of bone. They 
are backed by a positive guaran- 
tee, ample capital and a 35-year ex- 
perience. You will win if the last 
word is from J. P. 

Also Registered Angus Cattle. 


Stahured Poland China hogs, Ete. 


Pigs 70 to 300 lbs. for sale. Write your wants. 
G. W. TUGGLE, R.1, WATERTOWN, TENN. 


POLAND 














and gilts bred to Cham- 





200 BERKSHIRES 200 


All stock over six months old immune 


100 Fancy pigs three to four months old. 
40 Bred and open gilts. 

25 Young service boars 

10 Big active yearling boars, just the right 


kind to cross on grade sows for pork produc- 
tion at farmers prices. 
_ Several outstanding show boars with qual- 
ity sufficient to head any herd. 
MOTTO—We show our breeding stock and 
breed our show stock which enables. us to 
sell show yard quality. If you want Berk- 
shire type with size and quality, write us or 
better still, come and see the whole herd. 


PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 


cmina PIGS 


T. E. BROWN se 


ono Boars, all Regis- 


"wenrasaenene, TENN. 














BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Boar pigs, best breeding, cholera immuned. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. $10 to $12.50 each. 


R. H. HATTER ot BOLIGEE, ALA. 
HEREFORDS 


OLD PDIP DIDI 





SLIILIISY 


Herd Bulls For Sale 


A few registered 
Herefords,also Angus, 
bulls of very choice 
breeding. If needing 
pure blood bulls of 














BROOK SIDE FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are some hog as well as some pedigree. 
Our breeding is the best. 
Our mottu: Size, Quality and Individuality. 
Pigs Cholera Immuned and Registered. 


BROOK SIDE FARM 


Leslie, Ga. 


serviceable ages come 
see for yourself. All 
our bulls for sale were 
raised on tick infested 
: pastures, and are good 
individuals. No females for sale. 
Address 


ENOCH FARMS 
Fernwood Mississippi 









VISSERING, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 17) 








HOLSTEINS 


LPL ees 





Breeders of 


choice A. R.O. dams. Their 





7days. Average percent fat 
dams, 4.37, of own dam 4.93. 


few females bred to King. 





HATCH HERD 


Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers Pontiac-Korndyke (the $25,000 line) herd 
headers. ready for service and younger, from 


tiac Jewel Korndyke No, 94184 is a son of world’s 
greatest dairy sire and is half brother to K. P. 
Pontiac Lass, 44.15 lbs in 7 days. 
record 50 dams in his pedigree, 31.25 lbs. in 


three generations of his pedigree already 
have over 600 A. R. O. daughters. 


Prices Reasonable. 


sire. King Pon- 


Average 


three nearest 
Sires in first 


Also a 











heavy springers 8 registered bull 
months old, backed by good A. R. O 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS eeisieres, femates 


es. Ten 
calves from 3 to 12 
records, at farmers 


For cattle at reasonable figures and ‘trom great 





DO DOOOOOrOrOrmermeeeeaeams4, 


dress of 
Shorthorn 





advertising for one year, 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 


Address 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 
Route 2, Bardstown, Ky. 
SHORTHORNS 


PRRs. 


THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 


Issued quarterly will be sent 
free to any patron of theAmer- 
ican Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sends the name and ad- 


one prospective 
breeder. A uni- 


form space of one-half inch 
will be allowed to each Short- 
horn advertiser. In 


HORSES AND JACKS 


a .  PERCHERONS, JACKS & 
SADDLERS— 40 Percheron 


nares 3 to 6 
yrs. old, $285 to 73160 per pair. 
Most of them have been bred. 
75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 
Some splendid saddle stall- 
ions, mares and _ geldings. 
Write us today describing 
your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 








oO. 1. C’S 


ran 


Originators ¢ of the 
Famous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863 

















Two 0O.1C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


~ >>>) 
Why lose profits breed- 2™, 

ing and Sean aor Ley 

hogs ? Two of ow! 

C. Hogs weigh 2806 tbs. 

Will ship you sample hg SS 

of these famous hogs on time and 

give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders ana 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


pind have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 

tagious disease. 


Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘*The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L, B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg. , Cleveland, 0. 





copy, please send $10 to cover 


Department B, 


Chicago, Hlinois. 








$100 at six months. 


C. W. Fowler, Mgr. 


Shorthorns 


They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
Bulls ready for service. 
Heifers bred and unbred in any number. 
Write for complete information. 


SHEDDEN FARMS 
Raymond, Ga. 


e Dual 
Purpose Cattle 


Box P. 








_ JACKS 


PPROEPI IDE 





JERSEYS © 


wane 








A tinal hee Bull 


Born Jan. 16, 1915. He isa great grandson of Em- 
| { inent 2nd and a grandson of Mollie’s Meridale Riot- 
| er. He isa beautiful young bull and is now ready 
for light service. The dam of this bullis now giv- 
ing 1*2 gals. of milk. This bull is 


good enough to head any herd, Price $75. 








J. H. MEWBORNE & CO. 





Griffin & Bass., Props. 
of Quality, 


BERKSHIRES Breeding 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 














R.2 Kinston, N. C. 
20 GRADE JERSEY COWS - $46 00 
Young cows, 12 fresh, others to be soon ° 

7nice mule colts, 1 to3 yrs. old, Ifthe seven are 
taken within ten days will make ihe price one. 

5 nice saddle bred colts, 1 to 3 yrs. old. If the 
bunch is taken in ten days the price is $600 for the 5, 

10 nice grade Jersey Heifers, 3 bred, others are 
yearlings. Price $25.00 each. 

Come and see this stock and you will buy them. 











_DUROC-JERSEYS 


~ WEST WIND STOCK FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and -—- from eight weeks to two years 
250. We breed the big, red, husky 
Herd boars are sons of State 

We have fourherd boars of 


old. Herd of 
rize winners. 
air champions. 

different preeding. 


Ss. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 


Defendar H. Again andI. C. King the Col., 





for sale IDEA quality considered. 
THE IDEAL FARM, D. J. Simmons, . 
Route vr Timmonsville, S. 


EE ee | 


herd head- 
ers. Large mature sows; a few bred gilts and boar pigs 


one will make money for anyone. We are over- 
ocked. T. B. MAYFIELD & SON, 


en Oak Farms, Athens, Tenn, 








ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 


~~ 


Three Registered Angus Heifers 
and One Bull 


All late summer, 1915, calving. At about one-half 
what cattle of similar’ character shipped in would 
cost. From the herd that is famous for the high-class 
cattle produced. Bull and heifers not sold together. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 
A. L. French & Son Cascade, Virginia 


PLDI 











years. 


Columbia 


OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
(‘Home of the Taxpayers’)’ 
Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
| Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 


I have made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
They must give satisfaction. 


| Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 


ALLAN B. HARLAN 





Tennessee 








Fifteen years of suc- 
cessful breeding of 


oO. I. C. 


this famous hog. 
Pigs in Pairs, no akin, $18.50 


Stock guaranteed to be from as fine a herd as there 
isin the South. Registered pure bred. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. 


L. E. WRIGHT & CO., Steens, Miss. 

0 I Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 
e 2. Ye Young herds a specialty. No akin; 

prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 


prices and circulars. 
| F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Mlinois 
A limited supply of boars about 5 


Oo. I. © mos. old which I will ship C. 0. D. 
on inspection. These boars must be as represented or 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 
pigs. All of this stock from prize-winning boars. Write 
me. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. 




















0. I. Cs. A big lot of bred 

gilts safe with pig, bred to 

heavy boars, registered. Also 

choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 








w.t. OWEN, 











It’s Silly to Tell Us 
“Your Rates are too High” 








He, 2 











| For Sale Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 1 year 





he choi di 
DUROC PIGS, Of he, sleet, esos 
TAMWORTHS, Pricer nent. “Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
SOHN D. MORTON, 


Russellville, Ky. 


to 18 months old. Price $100 to 
$300 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tennessee 
ANGUS CATTLE re 20x832" eee 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 








Pigs, boars and gilts. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


pure bred and excelled by none. 


j. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 


Choice 
Big bone, cherry red hustlers; 
Satisfaction guaran- 


sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, eee in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 1 

ROSE DALE "STOCK FARMS, 


HOLSTEINS 


Jetfersonten, Va. 








REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 


Sterling Herd. Bred gilts and December pigs. 
est quality. Salisfaction guaranteed. 


8. W WATSON, 


High- 


Forest Depot, Va. 


oer eee a 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 





ESSEX — 


Ss eee 


PUREBRED- 


er 


Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 


Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 

Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. 
Satisfaction or money ba 

J. £. COULTER, 


eee 


ck. 
CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C. 


CATTLE 


Holsteins. the best dual purpose breed 
The Michigan, Iowa and Nebraska State Experi- 
ment Stations report that in their competitive tests 
the Holsteins made a larger gain per steer at a less 
cost per pound of either roughage or grain than 
any of the other breeds. As voluminous and prof- 
itable milk producers and as valuable beef animals 





TAMWORTHS 


weer 


Tamworths. 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FAR 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- s N.C, 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 


when their milking ra are over, purebred Hol- 
steins are firmly established as the world’s leading 
dual purpose cows. Investigate the big ‘‘Black- 
and-Whites.’’ 


Send for PORE, ovtrated Descriptive 





ooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian penGetien of America 
*.L. Heughton, Secy., Box 1 Brattieboro, Vt. 
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hours old. 





| ply silly to tell us 








Our files are packed full of dozens of letters like the above, some a few 
They come in every mail and have been coming for years. 

| Mr. McDonald ran a 16 word ad. one time only at a cost of 64c. 
“your rates are too high.” 


It’s sirh- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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In 1900 each farm in the 
SOUTH Atlantic States pro- 
duced $484 worth of products. 













In 1900 each farm in the 
NORTH Atlantic States pro- 
duced $984 worth of products. 
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The Yankee farmer makes $500 
more a year than we do. 
smart as he is and must learn to 
make this extra $500, too. 


We are as 


ee 
ee 













Than the Northern or Western Farmer. 





Squth Feed Itself. 






Machinery. 






Buy Fertilizers More Wisely. 







tivation. 
7. We Must, Make Bigger Corn Yields. 







of It. 





Guliies. 


Gardens. 





.and Moisture Control. 








Some;to Sell. 
Work. 


Laying-by Crops. 


2. We Must Make Our Own Lands Richer. 
3. We must Diversify So As to Make the 


4. We Must Use More Horse Power and 
"5. We Must Learn Fertilizer Values and 


6. We Must Improve Our Methods of Cul- 


8. We Must Make Cheaper Pork and More 
9. We Must Have More Humus and Fewer 
10. We Must Have All-the-year-round 
11, We Must Learn Principles of Plowing 
12. We Must Make Our Own Hay and 
13. We Must Put the Stubble Lands to 


14. We Must Learn Better Methods of 






















Will carry every week forthe next six months 
notable articles by Prof. W. F. Massey, “the 
Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture” on 


“$500 More a Year for the Southern Farmer: How to Get It” 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE SUBJECTS PROF. MASSEY WILL 
DISCUSS, EACH ARTICLE TELLING HOW DO THAT JOB: 


1. We Must Inquire Why We Make Less ~ 


15. We Must Keep Learning as Long as 
We Live. 

16. We Must Raise Abundant Winter 
Foods—Potatoes, Fruit,.Peas, Beans, Turnips, 
Etc. 

17.. We Must Make Boys and Girls Part- 
ners in Farm Work. 

18. We Must Learn Greater Economy 
Farm and Home Management. 


in 


19. We Must Learn Better Business in 
Buying, Selling, and Keeping Accounts. 


20. We Must Give More Attention to Pas- 
tures and Meadows. 


21. We Must Grow More Winter Cover 
Crops. 

22. We Must Drain Our Lands Better. 
We Must Grow More Wheat, Oats, and 


24. We Must Study Plant Breeding and 
Seed Selection. 

25. We Must Farm So as to Keep Land, 
Teams and Hands Busy Twelve Months a 
Year. 


26. We Must Adopt Wiser Methods of 
Renting Land. 


And Prof. Massey’s articles are only one of fifty features that will make The Progressive 
Farmer famous as “ The Farm Paper with the Punch.” 


It suits every member of the family—not only giving the farmer himself the best help, 
but also providing the best farm woman’s page in America and a superb Young People’s page. 


Order The Progressive Farmer now and make your start toward “$500 More a Year” 
















(The importance of raising more livestock will be discussed in a 
later series of articles by Dr. Tait Butler.) 
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FULWO0OOD’S TOMATO PLANTS 


Millions of tomato plants ready for shipment on and 
after April 15th. These plants are grown in the open 
field, under irrigation. They will be stalky, tough 
plants ready to plant in the open field by April 15th. 

Varieties: Earliana, Livingston Globe, Acme and 
Early Jewel. Prices by express: 500 for $1.00; 1000 
for $1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over 
at $1.25 per 1000. By parcel post paid: 100° for 50c; 

500 for $1.25. Place order now 


P. D. FULWoOoD 
Tifton, ss Georgia 
























DEATON’S SEED CORN 


Deaton’s Two-Ear 
Highest _ Improved 
Largest Yielder. 

Takes All Prizes. 

Peck 75¢; bushel 
$2 50 by express. 

Sample Ear 20c 
post paid 


CARTHAGE, N. C. 





DEATON NURSERIES, 






















Millions of True to Name 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Yams. Write for descriptive 
price list and cultural directions. 
each year speaks for the quality of my plants and busi- 
ness methods. E A. MURRAY, Columbus, Ga. 


POTATO PLANTS 


Triumph, and Pumpkin 





Save> your papers and get a binder, 


My increased sales | 


April, May and June delivery. 


Banana Yam.! 
Pirces by express: 


FULWOOD’S SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Varieties: Porto Rico Yam, Sanes Hall and 


_ 1000 for $1.75; 10,000 at $1.60 
per thousand. Special prices on larger quanti- 





tercups, White 
dottes, 


ties. Black Langshans 
‘ ie an jpake prompt deliveries and guarantee satisfac- Kellerstrass Crystal 
P.D.FULWOOD :-: TIFTON, GA. White Orpingtons 


Eggs $1.00 per 15. 





I will have for sale 
potato plants, v arieties: Nancy Hall, 
Yellow Yam at the following prices: 

1to5 thousand at $1.60 per 1,000 
5 to 10 thousand at $1.50 per 1,000 
10 to 25 thousand at $1.40 per 1,000 

Iam now booking orders for the 

will take special pains in filling all orders 


POTATO PLANTS 


after April 15th any quantity of 
Porto Rico and 


above delivery and 


J. A. YARBROUGH, Tifton, Ga. 


dan — and one c 
erel, $12.0 





Se 


Light Brahmas, But- | 
Wyan- 
Houdans, 


10 Hou- 


Walnut Grove Sadie Farm°*n*c"* 
‘J 


and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Boys’ Club Work in Virginia 


———_ 


(Concluded from page 32, this issue 


product was cleaned, 
pared for market. 


grade 
From 


1 and pre 


Ssrere. At 


were taken in 

moving picture shows, and at t 
o’clock were assembled at the Jefi 
son Hotel for a most delight 
luncheon. Mr. Henniman, of th 

B. Worth. Peanut Company. presice 
and introduced Mr. J. S. Llfitho: 
of the Beechnut Packing Compe: 
the generous friend of the pea 
club boys. These gentlemen rival 
each other in their expression 


dertook to do be their highest aim. 
Potato Clubs 


HIS report of 
cultural extension 
not be complete 
tion of the work 
potato clubs. 
This is the 
work has 
a few boys 


work 
without some 
done by the 


first 
been 


year 
carried on 
were enrolled, 
work done by them has been 
satisfactory. 114 boys were 
in five counties, and of this 
72 reported. They made an 


and 


400 bushels on his acre. 
The Pig Ciubs 


made over 


Is 


were organized, and 


market and there are no statistics 


ture system, with such crops in rot 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm 
ducts in the markets of North Carolir 
reported to,the Division of Markets fé 
week ending Saturday, March 4: 


yt 


automobiles to the 





commendation of the achievemer:s 
of the boys, and urged upon the 
that perfection in whatever they tn- 


cooperative ari 
woul 
men- 
boy 2 


in which this 
oniv 
but ih 
very 
enrolled 
numbe : 
averace 
yield of 192.2 bushels of potatoes per 


acre. 

The best work done along this line 
was done in Accomac County. Ti 
county agent of that county has <5 
boys reporting, with an average yield 
of 383.9 bushels per acre. One boy 


SEVEN of the counties pig clubs 


59 boys en 


gaged in the project. The annual » 
ports of the agents were made «: 
before the pigs were slaughtered fox 


hand as to the results of the work. 
The agents advised pure-bred stocx 
and the pigs were raised by the pas- 


tion as rye, crimson clover, wheat, 
rape, cowpeas, soy beans, ete. Many 
of the boys exhibited their pigs at 
the county fairs and $59.50 was divid- 
ed in prizes. 

£0: SANDY, 
Burkeville, Va., State Agent. 
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Cowpeas 

















COTTONSEED MEAL 


Town 
Ahoskie ees 3 
Asheville Bo %l 571$1.251§ &. 
Charlotte ....| .90 #5! 1.30 3. 
Wurham «2... <1 ry: Tl. Bed \ecsce Bs 
Fayetteville 1 .85].58%4| 1.05] 2. 33! 
Goldsboro Sty cells oat aes pees, Beer 
Greensboro ...]| .85! .53] 1.25] 1.50] 2.50/.69 
Greenville |} 80! .60} 1.50! 1.50] 3.00;.7F 
re 1$1.00 sOE 2,001 vs. «: 
Hendersonville | .85 65] 1.50] 1.40 : 
Lumberton | 95 ah OS te ee eA .: 
WEGXTON 26 asss | 1.00 G7) E201 ss. “5 5) 
BIOMTOS . .5-. 2:25 90 60| 1.25] .. $.00 Sa 
New Bern SO 58| 1.25] 1.20] 4.¢ of 
Newton ...... 85| 65] 1.25| 1.50 59 
ce) eer 88 55| 1.25! 1.30 , 
Scotland Neck 10 3; 1.60; 1.60 
Winston-Salem 80 Wee ee 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AN 








ock- 











WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 





Eggs from $1.00 to $3.00 per 15. 





Southern Queen 


POTATO PLANTS 


b. Rebecca, Ga. 
ped 1st.Order now. 


J. E. WILSON 


Cash with order. 


and other 
varieties, $1.50 per thousand, 
Deliveries after 


REBECCA, GA. 


Baby 
aspecialty. Write your wants. 


Piedmont Poulry Yards 
Henry 





North Carolina 


Ss 
Ss 


chix 




















BEEREEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency, 


A. L ROOT’S SUPPLIES 
L, W. Crovatt, Box 134, SAVANNAH, GA. 














s 5. 





wolves 


like hung 
y’ Fish Bite wy ceTyoune 
Best bait ever discovered. cr Oeetracting 


a box to 
“Mo 























ne On 
Town hy E-- 
Ahoskie.. 114 
Charlotte..... 1153¢ $0.60 ( 
Durham. 11%4¢ 
| Fayettevillk be 
Goldsboro 11 ¢ 
Greensboro 1146 
Greenville 11 < 
Hamlet 10% 
Lumberton. 10% 
Maxton... 10 %4¢ 0 9 
Monroe... 11.65 - 
New Bern 11%¢ 
Newton.. 2.4 2 
Raleigh . a 
Scotland Neck 10%< ¢ 











Your neighbors are waiting for that Jubi- 
lee 25-cent offer, See them now. 
et eli 
Save your papers and get a binder. 








oy 


s 























Saturday, March 18, 1916] 
MY TOMATO CROP 


Work of a Virginia Club Girl and 
How She Did It 


Lit gives us pleasure to publish this good 

sort by a Virginia club girl, and we regret 
that the crowded condition of our columns 
prevents our uSing others we had expected 
to print.J 


HE last of April a well drained lo- 

cation about five feet nine inches 
wide and six feet long was selected, 
and poles of wood were piled on it 
and burned so as to kill the grass 
seeds. Manure was spread over the 
jand and raked in. The tomatoes 
(Stone) were sowed, also two ten- 


cent packages of beet seed, and well- | 


raked in. A frame was put around 
the bed to support the canvas, which 
was used to protect the small plants 
when they came. The 10th of June 
the canvas was taken off so as to 
get the plants strong before trans- 
planting them. 

A piece of well drained sandy loam 
soil, nearly level, about 132 feet long 
and 33 feet wide, or 4,356 square 
feet, was selected for the plant. This 
one-tenth acre was plowed as early 
in the spring as possible, and pre- 
pared thoroughly by dragging and 
harrowing. The manure was then 
applied and mixed with the soil by 
harrowing. Harrow and disk were 
used as many times as necessary to 
get the land in good condition, and a 
drag was used to break up the clods. 
A 3-8-3 brand of fertilizer was ap- 
plied in the row. After the ferti- 
lizer was well mixed with the soil, 
the ridges were thrown up over the 
row and leveled off with a light drag. 
On the tenth of June the plants were 
transplanted three feet apart in the 
row, the rows being three and one- 
half feet apart. I had a_ splendid 
stand, but ‘a little worm got in the 
roots of some of them and I had to 
replant. 

The soil was cultivated as often as 
necessary to keep the surface loose 
and free from weeds and grass, and 
shallow cultivation was followed of- 
ten so that the moisture could be 
retained. 
Hand hoeing was necessary to keep 
the weeds down and the soil loose 
a’ound the plants and in the row. 
The soil was cultivated after each 
rain to prevent baking and the sub- 
sequent loss of moisture. 

My plot was doing nicely until 
about the first of August, when we 
had a terrible windstorm that injur- 
ed the plants very much. The first 
bloom came the 26th of June, and the 
19th of August I gathered my first 
ripe tomato. We had a long rainy 
spell when the tomatoes were at 
their best and many of them were 
ruined, but after all we were able 
to put up a large quantity for home 
use and also for market, and plenty 
»§ nice preserves, ketchup and 
pickles. 

Besides the tomatoes, I had on my 
plot a 150 foot row of wax Valentine 
beans, cultivated the same as toma- 
toes. Eighteen pounds have been 
now besides what was used in the 
home. 
ish pepper, which was a great curios- 
ity, as it was the first raised in this 
neighborhood. 


Business Showing 


175 cans No. 3 tomatoes, valued at... $14.00 
138 cans other fruits and vegetables. 17.10 
SO DIME PICKIN oe sets os e686 oe sie wise 5.00 
45 quarts preserves ...... 27.5 
Fresh vegetables sold E 


Cost cultivation - $ 4.90 
‘ost canning </ £9593 

——— 24.82 
Net profit $98.78 


Ford, Va. VIRGINIA REAMS. 


MAYBE SO 





littl girls ha@ an altercation. Lucy 
t Ellen what the latter called “a 
lit 
is the same thing as a story,” ex- 
Ellen, ‘and a story is the same 
a lie.’’ 

‘No argued Lucy, “it’s not.’’ 

Yes, it is,’ insisted Ellen, “because my 
father said so and my father is a college 
professor, and he knows everything.” 

“f don’t care if he is a professor,”’ said 


Lliucy. “*‘My father is a 
and he Knows a lot more 
your father.’’—Exchange. 


real-estate agent, 
about lying than 


|; Less lOc. 


| feet clumps, 3c 





| Many 
’ Homeland, 


} $1.25, 


J also had some sweet Span-'} you can afford to pay. 


| ers Produce Exchange, Sylvester, Ga. 





| 
j and 








| 
|| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE || 


STRAWBERRIES 


Lady 
produ 
¢ ?| 








mproved 


Thompson 
Plants—Most i 


tive. 


Strawberry 
Finest quality. Se- 














lect iants, 509, 1,000, $1.7 Leslie Bo- 
lick, onover N, C. 

Bach plant of Queen Everbearing Straw- 
berry | bear a quart of delicious berries a 
year ripening from spring until snow flies, 
Ire booklet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- 
lott N. « 

SUDAN GRASS 

Write for Cireular and Prices on Certified 

Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, Durham, 


North Carolina. 





Pure Sudun Seed—100 pounds, Te 
Less 10c, free of Johnson grass, 
on experimental farm, 
Texas, ' 

Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds, 7e 
Free of Johnson grass, 
experimental farm, Dr. 
Texas. 

Grass Seed—High-grade 
seed, guaranteed clear of Johnson 
per pound. Cash with 
Terry, Lubbock, Texas, 

Pure, Recleaned Sudan Seed—Best quality. 
Inspected, .no Johnson grass. Special price 
for quick orders $7 per 100 pounds, delivered 
your station. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. , B. E. Miller, Carlton, Texas. 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers:make $20—$100 
acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed, Siggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known, Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer, Price 25c stamps,—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. 


TOMATOES 


pound, 
By grower 
Dr. Branham, Slaton, 





pound; 
By grow- 
ers on Branham, 
Staton, 


Sudan 





inspected 
grass, 10c 
order, Li. HH. W. 

















“One Million 


Livingston Globe Tomato 
plants now ready, strong plants. No sod, 


prompt shipment, $1.50 o. b. Wauchula, 









Fla,, Long & Frazier. 

Tomatoes—From finest seed, now ready. 
Livingston { be, Jarliana, 100 40c; 500 
$1.25, prepaid. Express, $1.25 1,000, Cab- 


bage 75 Prompt Colonial Gar- 


dens, Orlando, Fria. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEE 

For Chufas, Peas, write 
etteville, N. C. 


shipments, 









S AND PLANTS 
A. S. Huske, Fay- 








plants —Send ; tor “free catalog 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Flor- 


Preston's 
at once. 





ida, 
Ideal Cane Seed—For 1 acre 60c. I made 
210 gallons per acre after oats. R. L. Riv- 


ers, McFarlan, N. C. 


Personally selected Eden Gem Cantaloupe 





seed, Price by mail: 3 ounces 25¢; pound 
$1.05. W. P. Henley,. Johns, N. C. 
Ten Scuppernong—James or Misch grape 
vines, prepaid for $1. Now is planting time, 
1 


r ‘ | Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, N. Cc. 
A light cultivator was used. | 





Evergreen Amoor River Privet—11: to 2 
each, Plant now. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


For sale at close prices a few hundred 
bushels Chinese and 90-Day Speckled Beans. 
Also all kinds peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Ft. 
Valley, Ga. 





Watson Melon Seed—From large select mel- 
ons, 40c per pound, Chufas 75e per peck. 
plants of all kinds, Prof, Waughtel, 
Cra, 





Himalaya Blackberry Vines—2ic each, by 
miatil. Hasting’s Prolific Seed Corn—$2.25 
per bushel. J. H. Wharton, Jr. Waterloo, 
South Carolina. 





Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating cow- 
beans, clovers, etc, Acre $1; 5 acres 





id. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 


Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 

Plant our Pedigreed Field Seeds—Endorsed 
by farmers all over Dixie. Cleveland Cotton 
a specialty. Ask for catalogue. Southern 
Seed Farm, Arlington, Ga. 

Amoor River Privet Hedge—(Evergreen). 
Fine rooted plants, $2. hundred. 
Thompson Strawberry Plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Cc. A. Smyre, Conover, N. C. 

Potato and Pepper Plants—$1.50 1,000. To- 
mato, Eggplant, Onions, Beet, and Collard, 
-“ Cabbage, Lettuce, $1. Roses, Bulbs, 
J. L. White,. Homeland, Ga, 

Spanish Seed Peanuts—Planted and grown 
for seed, 5c per pound. Also a nice lot of 














ete, 





|} early maturing Velvet beans at $3 per bush- 
canned in tin, and I have a quantity | 


el Ds 

Velvet Beans—We have early bunch, Yok- 
ohama, and Chinese Velvet Beans at prices 
Also Chufas, Farm- 


R. Brown & Son, Troy, Ala. 








| 3ermuda Grass Roots—Unexcelled for 
pasture, lawn, hay or terrace, $1 per sack. 
Nancy Hall potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 





rmers Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C, 


~ One Million sweet “potato plants ready for 


shipment today, Any variety, one fifty per 
thousand, Tomato, pepper, eggplants. Cir- 
cular free, Order today, D. MeFarren, 
Foley, Ala, 


Pure lron, Cow and Mixed Peas for Sale— 
Write, phone or wire for prices and samples, 
Triumph eating or seed sweet potatoes, 7 
per bushel f. o. b. Address, L, B, Fulmer, 


75e 


| Bpringtield, S. Cc, 





Irons 
common 
Speckle, or 
for prices. 


Peas, Peas for 
Grabhams a 
nning Velvet beans and 
ty Day Velvet beans. 
H. Franks, Warthen, 


Sale—Any 
specialty; 


variety; 
also 
narly 
Write 
Ga. 








Raised in Yuma 





Bermuda Grass Seed 
i Valley. Pure new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R, G,. Stitt & 





Son, Dept, 42 Yuma, Arizona, 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants—2ic 100; 500, 
85e¢ 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express $1.25 
thousand 5,000, $5: 10,000, $8.50. Satisfac- 
tory plants guaranteed. Lettuce, strawberry 


plants, Tidewater Plant Co,, Franklin, Va. 








Strawberry Plants—50 varieties. Aspara- 
gus roots; prize seed corn, 109 bushels per 
acre. My 35-page fruit, seed and poultry 
catalog replete sent free with valuable infor- 
mation. John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. 


; cotton seed, 


' shrubbery, hedging. 


| Jersey 
| care in growing my own seed. . I 
; growing 


loss into sure | 
jer 





Lady | 








Ceteeienmeninees 


Mitchell's 


te-Improved King 
Double 


Prolitie Yield Cotton, 
$5. Cook's Prolifle seed corn, $1 
peck, $2.50 bushel. The best money-makers. 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 


seed 100 






Plants 








Cabbage -Fine oncs, guaranteed to 
please, Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field T5« 1,000, Frostproof lettuce plants 
$1.50 1,000, l5c 100 with cabbage plant or- 
ders. Fry Plant Farm, Rt. 3. Hickory, N. C. 


Fifteen Million Potato, Tomato and Pep- 


per Plants of all the leading varieties for 
Sale at a reasonable price. , Also free books 
~On potato culture. Write today for catalog 
| giving prices, etc. C. M. McKinney, Louise, 


| Florida, 


Potato and Tomato Plants—Best and pur- 


est varieties, weather hardened, well pack- 
ed, 3,000 or less $1.75; 4,000 or more $1.50 
per 1,000. Velvet bean sand upland staple 


Descriptive catalogue. H. 
Ashburn, Ga, 


& R. 
Ballard, 


| The Howard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. Cc. 


fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
Sell spray pumps, spray 
material, Agents for ‘‘Bates Steel Mule.” 
Satisfaction or price refunded, The How- 
ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam Dooley Yam 
and Triumph potato plants. Also all varie- 
ties tomato plants, ready March 15th. $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 lots, $1.40 per 1,000; 20,000 
or more, $1.30 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 80c 
per 1,000. E. C. Motes, Plant City, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Yam, and Triumph. I take special 
look after 
and packing and guarantee the 
count. $1.50 per thousand; ready April 15, 
Ask for price in large quantities. I have 
also tomato and pepper plants. J. T. Davis, 
Tifton, Ga, 








10,000,000 Plants ready. Sell exchange. oth-. 


products, Cabbage plants, all varieties 
| 90c per 1,000. Potato plants, Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yams, $1.25 





per 1,000. 
per bushel. 
rieties, $1.75 
Valdosta, Ga, 


Select seed potatoes, all kinds 


per bushel. J. Q. Dorris & Co., 


Porto Rico Seeded Ribbon Cane—Record 
700 gallons per acre, stalks multiply three to 


ten, grow twelve to sixteen feet high. Syrup 
very fine flavor, color light, almost like hon- 
cy. Fifteen pounds plant one acre, planting 


instructions furnished, seed 15¢ pound. Quan- 
tity limited. Order now. White & Gough, 
Lumberton, N. C. 


Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Lead- 
ing varieties. All orders shipped day re- 
ceived. 500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 thousand. Leading 
varieties Sweet Potato plants ready after 
March 20th, $1.75 thousand. Lots 10,000 and 
over $1.60 thousand. , Booklet free. Postal 
Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 





Sweet Potato, Tomato and Pepper Plants 
| —Porto Rico my specialty. Also Nancy Hall 
and Triumph. Deal with the grower for 
quick results and best plants. Price $1.50 
per ‘thousand.’ Write for wholesale price. 
Can fill your order now. I guarantee all 
plants to arrive in growing condition. John | 


Aldridge, 
Peas for Sale—Farmeérs it will pay you to 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 

1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cot- 
ton seed at $1.25 per bushel. All f. o b. 
here. C. A, Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 

Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
guaranteed. Varieties: Sarly Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Dutch, Prices by express 1,000, $1.25; 
five thousand and over $1 thousand, 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 
John H. Williams, Blakely, Ga. 

Potato Plants—Porto 
Yellow Providence, Long Vine Yellow Yam. 
April delivery $1.60; May $1.40; June $1.25; 
5,000 ots 10 per cent discount. Cabbage 


Tallahassee, Fla. 








Rico, Triumph, New 











plants, Burpees and Henderson seeds, Octo- 
ber planting, 65; all f. o. b., Tifton. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Will exchange for soy 
beans and Iron peas. Make your wants 
known. Hollis Farm, Tifton, Ga, 

Now booking orders for sweet potato 
| plants in the following varieties: Nancy } 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day | 
Yams, Triumph and Red Providenee. Prices: 


One to five thousand $1.75; tive to ten thous- 
and $1.60; ten thousand or over $1.50 We 
still have millions of “open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
thousand. Book all orders early and not get 
disappointed. Acree Brothers, Department 
“Ss”, Albany, Ga. 


Velvet Beans—Cotton—Early Speckled vel- 





vet beans, Florida (late) Speckled Velvet 
beans, each, $2.50 bushel; 70c peck. The 
first two for the middle and northern part 
of the Cotton Belt. The last for the South- 
ern section, or where an abundance of vines 


is wanted. 
iginated by 
tomology. 


Dix-Aififi long staple cotton, or- 
the Georgia State Board of En- 
Wilt resistant, early, and as pro- 
ductive as common short staple, and sells 
for 3 to 4 cents more per pound. All the 
above seed the best. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants and Vines, Frostproof 


Cabbage Plants—Our potato vines are kept 
green and growing all winter. Our plants 
are from highly improved, healthy seeds. 
Made 590 bushels to the acre in fields. Set 
50 acres last year for market. Made 327 
bushels set after oats. One variety made No. 
1 potatoes in 45 days. Good, strong plants 





early. No unnecessary delay in = shipping. 
| Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; Triumph $1.50 
| 1,000: Jersey $1.50 per 1,000; Doright or Nor- 
ton Yam $1.50 per 1,000. 25,000 and up at 
$1.25 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 90c per 
1,000. Write for information on _ raising, 
banking and selling large crops, and what 
to fertilize with that is cheaper and better 
than potash, too. ZI 2&2. & G&G W. Clark, 
Plant Fanm, Thomasville Ga. 





[MISCELLANEOUS __| 


Also 8 | 





pound, 


Valencia seed peanuts Tc 
P. Rt. 4, 


year old Jack. L. Woodard, 
son, N. C. 

Buff Orpington Duck Eggs; White Orping- 
ton eggs (Kellerstrass). Registered Berk- 
shire pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed to all 
buyers. J. Dallas Morris,,Ronda, N. C 


Wil- 


Earliest | 


. —One year from a pedigreed seed farm. 


75c¢ | 
4,000 bushels peas, beans, all va- | 








| house, 


Flat | 
lots ; 





(35) 423 


me tell you how to get a 
license. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga, 
for Poultry—100 
1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Mills, S. C. 


Teachers—Let 
first-grade 
Crushed Shells 
pounds, 55 
Poultry 


Oyster 
500, § 
Waverly 








Evaporated Apples for Sale—Extra fancy, 


finest on market, Also canned peach and 
apples, Brushy Mt. Orchard Co., Taylors- 
Ville, N.C, 

Closing Out Sale—‘‘White Rotary Sit 








Strate’ Sewing Machines. Write for special 
price, Marion Sewing Machine Co., Marion, 
North Carolina, 

Two high-bred bull calves and a 
few Poland-China gilts and young males, 
and Weekieys-Improved Seed Corn for sale, 
i, T. Meacham, Superintendent Iredell Test 


Farm, Statesville, N. C. 

Some of my quilt patterns are very odd 
and beautiful. I shall be glad to sell them 
to you at 25 cents each. , As I am sure I can 
please you. Won't you give me a chance to 
send you one or more? Mrs. W. I. Zachary, 
Helena, Ga. 





For Sale—Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 
Se- 
lected and saved for our own farm, $f, per 
bushel, or will exchange even for cowpeas 
or budded pecans, or for a pair of registered- 
Berkshire pigs at the right price. E. W. 
Dabbs & Son, Mayesville, S. Cc. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Three Hundred Envelopes neatly printed 


$1. Samples 2c. Sword Press, Culberson, 
North Carolina. 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and_ business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C 


‘OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
og ey unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

s honesty and busi ibili 














sesp ty. 











Guilford County Farms for 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Sale—J. A. 








Two farms for sale, near High Point, C, 
A. Vuneanon, High Point, N. «|. 





and for sale. For 
Green, Covington, 


125 acres Bladen Count 
partjculars write, W. H. 
North Carolina. 





We buy and sell real estate, “Write for 


information. Address, The Land Exchange 
(o., DeSoto, Ga. 

For Sale—291 acres good farming land, 
well timbered, 41% miles from town, health- 


ful location, good water, good buildings, Ad- 
dress Box 32, Rt. 4, High Point, N. C. 

Money-making farms in, Virginia,, for sale, 
Now- is -a good. time -to. buy... Good schools, 
roads, water and markets. Farm catalog 
free. L. W. Harris, Real Estate Exchange, 
Richmond, Va. 








East North Carolina, 700 acres, level blocks 
cut-over pine land, unimproved. Ail tillaile. 
For quick sale spot cash, $4,900. 14% miies 
from county seat. No trades, Jay Finch, 
Cortland, Ohio, 





For Sale or Exchange-——For smaller prop- 
erty, 189% acres. Good land, good buildings, 
good roads. Conveniently located. For price 
and description address, W. W. Kegley, Dar- 
lington, Maryland. 

4 acre, four-room house, $350. 7 acres, 
two-room house, $375. 14 acres, four-room 
$450. 100 acres, six-room  house,- 
$1,000. Large bluegrass farms, specialty, 
Catalogue. B. F. Perrow, Remington, Va. 

For Sale—Fine grain, and stock 
farm 2% miles from good town, improved 
road, splendid dweliing and other buildings, 
Price $8,000. Write for particulars and de- 
scriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester 
& Company, Chase City, Va. 

Forty acres of good land, includes nine 
acres orange and grapefruit trees, last crop 
twe]ve hundred boxes, and thirty-one acres 
trucking land, situated on large lake, clay 
roads and telephone, near railroads, schools 





grass 





and churches, Ten-roomed bungalow, cot- 
tage for help, boathouse and stable, horse, 
vehicles, implements and tools. For quick 
sale, $7,500. Part cash, balance to suit pur- 
chaser. Box 108, Leesburg, Fla. 








THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 


Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 
Order Yours Today. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether: or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) | 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 

























































































































































































ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 








known on application. 


350 pound “I. H. 


Separator. Bargain. 
South Carolina, 
Ayers Peanut Planters—Original 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 
For Sale—Silo filling 
and practically new. 
particulars. J. H. 
North Carolina. 
For Sale — 10 
f Gasoline Engine 
part one season. 





























MACHINERY 


Cream 
Pelzer, 








oo 
= 


“Bluebell” 
W. Stansell, 












































and best. 
Implement 























outfit, 
Bargain. 
Durham, 


all complete 
Write for 


Scotland Neck, 





horse-power International 
and Grain Thresher. Used 
Would exchange for trac- 
automobile. Joe A. Parker, 





tion engine or 
Goldsboro, N. C 































































































Agents to demonstrate and sell n liberal 
commission. The Johnson Sub Soil Turner 
Plow Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Agents Wanted—Good commission, exclu- 
sive territory. Two articles of merit. J. E. 
Harrison, Branchville, Va. 

Girl Wanted—For housemaid to care for 
three. Address Elizabeth A. Chappell, .Ty- 
ner, I. C., R. D. No. 3 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, 





Salesman—For high-class Tobacco’ Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 


plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box T-23.’’ 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—By 
farm. Experience. general 
hogs. H. J. Shankle, Rt. 
North Carolina, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK | 
Hickory 


BERKSHIRES 

Flats, Baldwin, Ga., Berkshires 
of quality, 
“Write for 








married man, 27, position on 
farming, cattle, 


5, Rockingham, 


| 

















size, vigor. 


free booklet on Berkshire Hogs. 




















Southern Berkshire Co., Rutledge, Ga, 

Bargains in pure-bred Berkshire Pigs. 
Southern Berkshire Co., Rutledge, Ga. 

Pure-bred “Berkshire Boar—2 years old, 
$25. Thos. P. Musgrave, Drewryville, Va. 

Berkshire Pigs—Show specimens, haif 
price. W. D. Troutm: an, Troutman, N. C. 

Special prices to farmers on pure-bred 
boar pigs. Southern Berkshire Co., Rutledge, 
Georgia. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Write for 
prices at once, Forrest T. Buice, Hickory 
Grove, S. C. 

Berkshire Pigs—2 to 5 months old; as 
good as the best. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 


North Carolina. 








Fancy Berkshires—Highest quality. Sure 
breeders. Prices right. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutman, N. C. 

Registered 3erkshires—Fine pigs, pug 
nose type. Also young boar at a bargain. 
T. L. Price, Unionville, N. C. 

Large English Berkshires from prize win- 
ners. They are bred right and fed right. 50 


at 12 
Va. 


pigs ready weeks old. W 


Nassawadox, 


E. Thomas, 
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Va. 








serkshires—Pigs from daughters of Mas- 
terpiece and other large sows. Also bred 
gilts. Shipped on approval. Farm raised, 
farm prices, W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 
Virginia, 

Berkshires—Wit size, line bred in cham- 
pions and grand c mpions, Pige and mature 
breeders. One boar direct son of Berryton- 
Duke Junior. 600-pc un for sale, Satis- 
faction guaranteed Petty, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina, 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Ten Weeks Durocs—$6. R. O. Boyd, Ran- 

dolph, 


















































































































































































































































































































oOo. L C’s. ANDALUSIANS ; MINORCAS 

For Sale—O, I. C. Pigs. tegistered stock. Blue Andalusians—Beautiful plumage, ex- Black Minorca Eggs—15 for $1. B. M. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, = L. Deal, Manager, cellent layers. kggs, stock cheap. Free | Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C, 

R. F. D. Mooresville, > | booklet. Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, N,. C. Eggs—$1.50 for 15. Day old chicks, 15c¢ 
POLAND- SHENAE | BAN TAMS |} each, Black Minorcas, S. O. Moseley, Kin- 
— tsi jehihepetenieniatadinaaipeginamiatin — - ! + . “? 

Registered big boned Poland-China 400- Buff Cochin Bantams—i3 eggs $1. SAN FEES hs 
pound boar; bred sows and pigs. Sunnyside | paid, Royster Laxton, Kings Creek, | ORPINGTONS 
Farm, Jonesville, Va. BRAHMAS Buff Orpingtons—Stock and eggs. b. L. 

Two pure-bred Poland-China gilts, weigh | aa “aoe tieeaae aie aa OF sesaaeet ; Green, Tarboro, N. C, 
about 100 pounds, bred to regis stered boar, Pi on a Brahmas—13 egg renee ite ini | 7 : : om r= 
. * 4 s- a pate wten . ‘ toyster Laxton, King’s Creek, N. C. For Sale—Buff Orpington eggs, $1 for 15. 
for $ 90, with pedigree. J. C. Talbert, Mc- Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Vz 
Cormick, S. C. BLACK LANGSHANS ALAA WA AR TRE Al A 
Registered Poland-China ,Hogs—Big type, Black Langshan  Eggs—15 $1; 100 $4. |} é gs, grigialbre. Poultry Farm, Kock 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both | Springdale Farm, Burnt Prairie, Ill. | Cre .  G a g oultry Farm, Rock 
sex, no kin, Satisfaction guar inteed, Write Black Langshar ns—F irst pen hens. $1; } wheat sesiennatie _— a 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. cockerels $2; eggs $1 15. C. L. Harrison, i. Write 
Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, sired by 500- | Lenoir City, Tenn, a prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
pound boar, 10 weeks old at $10 each, in BUCKEYES } Shelby, N. C. 
good shape and guaranteed to please. Ped- = = — a | Crystal White Orpingtons—Have added 
irgee furnished. G. P. Nunnaly, Burkeville, Buckeye Eggs—From grand birds, $1.25 | new blood from $5 eggs. Best eggs $1.50 per 
Virginia. 15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, Cc 15. Mrs. John Swing, Mocksville, N. C, 

| Registered, big type Poland-China Pigs, 3uckeye Reds—Eggs from selected stock Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpingtons—Cock- 

| sired by Pritchett’s ‘A Wonder,” and Mouws | $2 per 15. Elmview Farm, Dailas, N. C | each; 15 eses $1.50; Cook strain. 

“Great Jumbo.” 30oking orders satisfac- The Great American breed Buckeyes— | D?. E. L. Seltzer >, Maryland, 

| tion guaranteed, Hill Brook Stock Farm, | Blue Ribbon winners, Eggs $2 per 15. Mrs. Buff Or stock, winter lay- 

South Boston, Va. S. F. Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. ers, eggs 20 setting TS, Taylor Poultry 
TAMWORTHS PF eeies 3 3 ~CAMPINES — se Yards, Stanley, N. C. 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- | —— ar Fae : as Low Price, High Quality, White Orpington 
ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box |} ooilver Campines—Settings $1.50; selected) ocr ana owen. Eggs price red et ee 
f 4 rT QC | $2, Bratton’s Guernsey Farm, “York S, <, : 6és pri cuces, 

1035, Asheville, N. C. 3 a Mee na = Bs —— night Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 

Wanted—Bidders at our Auction Sale of Silver Ca mpines—Bred for qua ity an ales aes Rute wed an tania ee, 
pure-bred Tamworths, March 29, 1916. There | e8ss. Stock and eggs reasonable. Inquire. ates * ae a Clpneten , 

; . . ers s Starr eamarl ‘ free mating list and four years’ show re- 
will be offered some splendid herd headers, | A. lL. Starr, Mooresville, Cc. _ | cords Hges $2 15. J. C. Forrest, Cherry- 
brood sows, gilts and pigs. Westview stock | _ ~  GULNEAS a es dale. Va. : ‘ pore an 
farm has for a long time been known as the — - - — | a : = 7 
Home Gk the best ot <he, breed. We ait White African Guinea Roosters, 75c, Mrs. | White Orpington Eggs, for utility pur- 
1% miles west of Winston-Salem, N. C. On | Addie Allen, Waynesville, N. C. poses, ae rem large, healthy birds. Some 
day of sale automobile carrying streamers | White African Guineas—90c each, Eggs Featkeeem, oC Py oe Fey SO Th es 
a ee ~~ iebot age Bl ee ba to | $1 for 15. Furse, Martin, S. Cc. = iatiaasaimneias : 
noon, ‘or catalogue, address estview er Beautiful Buff Orpingtons—Unexcelled for 
Stock Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. | HAMBURGS _.. | quick growth and heavy laying. Headquar- 
= Siictulda 3 porns ts i abc — | - i & Gg 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 17 $1. J. | ters for foundation stock. Eggs $1.50 15. D. 
= 7" Pp . New N.C S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 

One Four-year-old Registered Angus Bull, E ees h, Newton, N.C. _ . os — ~ 
Nilo-Noby 164874—A good one and a sure Silver Spangled Hamburgs—$1.50 and $2 Kellerstr White Orpington—Stock and 
breeder. Reason for selling, inbreeding. Also | @Piece. Special price on floc ks of ten, 15 | eggs from $30 egg quality. Large, vigorous 
yearling registered Angus Bulls. Good blood, | €88s, $1.50, prepaid. J. E, As shcraft, Rt. 1, stock—great layers, Crystalburg Poultry 
fine individuals at reasonable prices. Occo- | Marshville, N. C. Farm, Rock Creek, N. C. 

: i  —$—$—$—$— — $—$— — 
neechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va, | LEGHORNS White Orpingtons—Hens at $1 each. Birds 
: ‘ ay - _—- of quality, won 12 firs and 7 s 
DEVONS Young’s strain White Leghorn eggs. 15 eRneG fairs 1915. ‘eo = sie he 
™ area ape bull gee gia ag for $1. R. H. Yoder, Mtolkory, mM Cy J. J. Thorne, Rocky Mount, N. Cc. 

egistered bull calves and heifers, 4 in 3rown Leghorns that lay the year round. | ~ gj, ‘ 3 
fine shape and fat. W. E. Thomas, Nassa- Swern mabor rc Single Comb Buff Orpington—Eggs for 
SeHAGE: as 15_eggs for $1. J._M. Rich, Asheboro, N.C. hatching. Small lot hens, pullets, and nice 

¥ ———— ~ Choice Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 15. | cockerels, From Cook’s strain and import- 
GUERNSEYS Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, | ed stock. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 
= er ; ane ae = | Shelby, N. 

Bargain— For Sale — Two three-fourths | helby, N. C. Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per 15. All 
Guernsey heifer ¢ calves. fF rice $40, $35. Fin- | Brown Leghorn Eggs—Dollar setting. Good | my male birds from hens laying over 200 
est breeding. Address J, E. Wheelwright, | hatch guaranteed. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, | eggs per year, with hens carefully selected 
Buckhead Springs, Va. ‘ North Carolina. for laying and standard, Mrs, N. R. Pat- 

HOLSTEINS | Look—15 pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs rick, LUE ERUUEs: Va. 

Fine Holstein bull calf for sale, cheap. |.delivered for 75c, M. W. Jackson, Edenton, My Buff Orpingtons averaged 150 eggs last 

Knollwood Farm, Woodleaf, N. C | North Carolina, , year, and cleared $5 each. Eggs, $1.50 for 
“ : $$. | ——— —— r 15; 2.50 for 30; $3.50 for 50; $5 a hundred 

“Beacondale Farms—Newport | News, Va, | . Eges from prize winning White Leghorns, Eggs from show pen, headed by first prize 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull | $1.25 for 15; $7 per hundred, Mrs, Jas. S.} cockerel, $3 sitting. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. s. | Rhodes, Williamston, N. C. 3urkeviile, Va. ss 
Jones, High Class Single Comb Brown Leghorns— -— 

_ a a en. a : nas bein weal dacs Ww hite ‘Orpington—Eggs $3, $1.50; 15 eggs 

Regis tered Holstein Calves—Finely bred pips ha a — — cere anes delivered, prize winners, big layers, 25 hens 
bull carved for sale. Herd tuberculin tested akview Farm, Newbern, Tenn, laid 564 eggs in January. Special price to 
by United States Government. Write J. P. Single _Comb Black Leghorns — Great‘ boys-girls poultry clubs. Write for mating 
Taylor, Orange, Va, ____ | Northern winter layers, . Eggs, 15, $1. Ram- | list, show records. Stony Run Poultry Farm, 

Pure-bred, registered Holsteins; one fine | S¢Y_Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. a Thomasville, N. C. 
cow bred, heifer and bulls from 4 months High laying White Leghorns, Prepotency RHODE ISLAND REDS 
old and up. Send for records. President | of males, 259 eggs. La. egee $2.50. SS: 3.7 = eager eT 
Ashley S. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. | McPheeters, Hendersonville, N. C. - vincent, Gree R on se hatching. W. C. 

incen ireenville 

Close price on registered Holstein cow. Tu- | Buff sshorns—Standard bred, prize win- aPC NT pee ea =F enT UE GEEETT Feral 
berculin test in February, (October 8, 1913) | ning. Eggs $1, $2, and $3 per 15. Cottage __ Single, Comb Red Eges— Highest quality. 
with heifer calf, registered sire, (Decembe of Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C W. CG. Wooten, Statesville, N. 

Ng al ge gy iter lng I, H. Nichol- | Eges for hatching from Young's strain , 15 select eggs from choice Rose Comb 
fe EA Oe | Single Comb White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15. | Reds, $1.25. Beavers, Apex, N. C, 
| JERSEYS Cc. Di _Yarbrough, Cross Anchor, S. C._ Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode sland Reds, 

One registered Jersey bull for Sale—20 “White Leghorns that Lay—Eggs for hatch- $1 for 15 eggs. Mrs, J. E. Greer, Boomer, 
months old, Would exchange for registered | ing from Barron Trapnested hens with big } 3: Cc. 

Je rsey heifer. E. A. Dodson, Rt. 1, Mebane, . egg records. Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. Single Comb Reds—Eggs $1.50 15. Prize 
North Carolina. English Single Comb WHite Leghorns— } Winners, Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, 
| SHORTHORNS Barron strain, best layers. Eggs for setting, North ¢ Carolina, 

— - - - - $1.25 per 15 eggs. John Peeler, Rt. 6, Shel- ai ae a eA. atin 
iy Shorthorn “Bull ( ( ‘alt for. Sale—Shaped | by, N. G 5s Reds Single ‘Comb, “CBE! from prize oe 
| right, bred right, priced right. Halifax Land | “—~<--© ee eee eee SHEN 
lc ition, Scotland Nocic N.C. ‘ | Eggs for hatching from Wyckoffffs strain | South Carolina, , 
we Etats’ lene —| of Single Comb White Leghorns. $1 for 15 | Pure-bred Red Eggs—Throughout season 

Seven Oaks Farm offers 3-year-old re | and $5 per 100. W. E, Thomas, Nassawadox, $1 per 15, A few pullets, $1 each. Miss 
Ser ‘ 7. ~~ La ae ig ores a Good | Virginia. Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 

w nittier, ee right. x T. & S. T. Cooper, White Leghorns—Barron’s (English) Bred Chickens—Eggs hatching. Single Comb 

ices = —._ to lay strain. World’s greatest layers. Eggs | Rhode Island Reds, that are Red. $3 for 15. 
| HORSES AND PONIES $1 and $1.50 setting. Leslie Bolick, Cono- | Write J.T. Moss, Creedmoor, N.C. 

ver, Cc. 

Shetland Ponies—Special spring ‘bargain | Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $3 
sale. Ernest Andrew » Bristol, Va. Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed a, | and $2 per sitting. Won 39 prizes. Stock 
eas " ie aortas a aie of GS frec “Oo n 3arron, sale at ee ate. 
| For § Sale—Two 2 gray draft. mares, 5 and 6 ns A ge arch Oa oua cikee fares 7 ee for sale, Mrs, John Kerr, Durham, N. CE. 

‘ars, 1,300 pounds, Work anywhere. M, aval. Va , ii : p Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize 
tiene, Rt. 6, Apex, N. ¢. sche Ail I ce a = : stock, Cockerels and egg Write for 
| For Sale—Two Shetland Ponies. Mother, | Single Comb White “Leghorns—(Wyckoft prices. D. Matt Thompson, Statesville, N. C. 
and one year old colt, Won first prize Greens- | ge Poa Rl frig: Aco Tn gp <A Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners, 
| boro Fair, Box 526, Greensboro, N. C | North Geena sr die a , S& | Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
| New York State Draft Horse Breeders | —; — — - - — ~ $1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
| Club offers sound, acclimated, Percheron Single Comb White Leghorns—The laying | Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Belgian and Suffolk stallions at less than ead Frc oe Ly a nee Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. , Best 
dealers prices. Write Elwood Akin, Presi- ee Sage abate a erso™ | pen $2 per setting. Second pen $1 setting. 
dent, Walnut Ave., Syracuse. | Mortimer, N.C. | $4 @ hundred, Choice hens and roosters at 

E ~ MULES | Eggs for Setting—Tom Barron's English reasonable prices. Evergreen Farms, Rice, 

; aaa ; = ; . | stock, They are the real imported White } Virginia. 

“or Sale Cheap—In car lots, 75 nice young | Leghorns, $1.50 setting. J. R. Morgan, Ruf- 
ee eo oe oe. to handle. A. W. | fin NW. Ci, BB, D. Ne, 3: : aoeecinecacsteene ‘ROCKS a 
s3roaddus, ighlanc rings a ———— ese: i SNOT Ng FS ia s— $ Cc. 
as : | Our “Single Comb Brown Leghorns are Blue smith, Reidevilie sR “15, $ ty postpaid. 1 B. C. 

DOGS | Ribbon winners and best of layers. Eggs for = esd a eat) es 

“Collie Pups—HBeautifully marked, males, | sale. Write for mating list. The Fancier Barred Rock Egg Me ate 15, $1. C. T. 

females, B. Tas Allison Be: aufort, s. c, | Poultry Yards, Pembroke, N. C. Hamm, Tobaccoville, } 

——~ $$ $$ ___"_— — Single Comb White Leghorns—Won all (Thompson’s strain)—Eggs, 15, $1. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS firsts their class and two sweepstakes at Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C Por 

For Sale—Flock of 23 Angora goats. Fine | Chesterfield. Eggs $1 per 15; $5 per hun- | — ~— - SS 
for cleanin up brush land. teg re dred, H. B. Graves, Pageland, oe Barred Roc ks—Fine “layers, 31.15 per 15. 
Shropshire 1, 4 years old, Young regis- - = — Miss Jessie Thompson, Chadbourn, N. C. 
terea Tied bull, 15 months oid Bf Single Comb Brown Leghorns—He: avy = ; Eeoer om 

os re . . * “| winter layers; baby chicks 15 cents each; Eggs from ES tik strain Barred Rocks, 

Smith, Cas Va. | s from select yard $2; others $1 per 15. $3 for 15. P. ‘arpenter, Worth, N. C. 

3 wo Percheron colts ten months, | * Thos, Donaldson, Rt. 8, Charlotte, N. C. You can buy pure-bred White Rocks aaa 

| re _ ‘on, ‘ opts “ERR e ve — - _ | “White Leghorn (200-e strain). DEES, the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N 

| pay Tw Pts eat seeks Cantal 1, $2 $4, per settir 5, $8, $10, 100 | White Plymouth Rock Eggs—$1.50 per Ts 

H o Se pera o nundcrea acres and, MM. | i rs Egg ye 3 ntiful. Ma- | delivered, Fishel strain. J. A. Niemyer, 
mult, 'N. ¢ J. A, Groome, Prop., Gr Hamlet, N. C 

2 bred Duroc Gilts 165 pounds 25, rom Plymouth Rocks— 

D« dei ! $ ) boar, twice ¢ 1 Cham- B . } 

ic lar ) lig ] 1 t - 

} t 9 Vv z+ 

Ber} P nd-¢ é Du 

1 rices C H. Craft red di 

c Va lia 
| < 

| ~) £ 

_ POULTRY AND EGGS ¢ 

| ee 

ANCONAS ! s Lay > 
t v6 s ans Lu- . ‘ 

A} Six ! i \ In ilpepy Va. $ : > r 
Roes Bent tsvill &. Cc ( H I i 1tus, Va. 

— oa a - - - — ‘ by the thousand, | = — , pages 

rhe ig br Ege 100 Comb White Leg- fees Geenaden — 

_abid enna : nar elton, Mag horn ss every week, hatched = : phe pata : 

. a, _\ from our mated breeders, at 10 Baynes, Danville ol Rt. i. 

i 34 E You Want ach, in ; or more. Hatching eggs mouth Roek—Eggs for hatch- 
you will come to the everk ¥ per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place | od blood, sp nlendid layers, fifteen 
Why not now? We have them. your order early. Alabama Leghorn Farms | eggs : Satisfaction guaranteed, W. P. 
Poultry Yards, Chyla, Va. Co., Ensley, Ala. Smyre, Conover, N. C. 








are Saturday, March 18, 1916] - (37) 425 
































































































































































































































































































































































































Barred Rocks exclusively. seHeavy layers Early Speckled Velvet Beans—At $1.50. per Blount’s Proli y i 
: < J PAV) y S 5 s olific Seed Corn—Strictly two- Mixed Peas—Soun 5 per 
of saa breeding, eges $1.50 per 15, bushel, i. Oh BW pasa tas Ala. Beeland &]| eared variety, 22 years scientific breeding, | 50 bushels or ane BEET auc wee, i 
= _Keowee Farm, Calhoun, S.C. Waller, $2.75 per bushel. Sample ear 10 cents. Gor- | Gillespie, Hartsville, S. C apie: 
Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- Velvet Beans—Late Spec kled $2.50 bushel; | don Wilfong, Newton, N, C, | Pez : a ; : 
_—— ; : : Rowley 2 A ‘as for Sale— Pwills ¢ 
lic som strain. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. One | Early Speckled 50; China $3; Yokohama Boone County Seed Corn—One-acre yield- $1.50 per bushel “Gage, Woes aaa “sean 
dina dollar 15, Western Slepe Ranch, Salisbury, $4. Extra fine seed 95 per cent good, Frank | ed over four hundred bushels in four years. | varieties $1. “Sound ‘stock in g dad tk oh 
North Carolina. W. Lloyd, Quincy Fla. Cost 28c bushel. Four first prizes. Bushel | Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N Xe es 
——— > : > ities rer . ie ile: 
stg vur Barred Rocks have taken the first Barly Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— $2. Larger quantities, lower prices. J. N. | ~ 
— zes whereever shown this season, Eggs $1.50 bushel; quality fine, Worth, double bel dg ai = Laseimn = hah lt chee ltd | hom > Cage org celebrated _ Brab- 
i ‘ T > fee > = - - ! a eas, yretts as 4a 
L. for setting. Write for price list. The Fan- «oor fertilizer, Buy early while Improved Thompson's Prolific— Heavy | virgin, sound as a doulas a ot we Bey 
cicr Poultry Yards, Pembroke, N.C. shed dele A, Bush, Richland, Ga. yielder on medium land, Yield of 70 bushels Very truly, Harry Dixon miavilic dent a 
15. YA? Extra Barly Velvet Beans—The soil salva- | 22 acre without applying manure or fertili- la Mave a Liat “ SEE : 
- ; WYANDOTTES _. | tion, ‘ney are the only beans that producea | 2e™- High germination and satisfaction guar- sinee meth = limited quantity of Warren's 
aiais White Wyandotte Eggs..15 for $1.,B, M.] a govd erop out of four so-called early beans | 2Mteed. Shelled $2 a bushel. H, Eastburn, or. 7 . ca tae ena well Goa 
icon jinshaw, Randlem N.C. in this dry section last year. Price per | Cartersville, Va. | creme & pire can Prag SF eee two 
toc hi roan nein TF shel, $ 2S or, Ir tea «tke ; yaaa . ; —— } shad ets ave Pro asse 
White W yandottes—Eges 13 for $1. In-]| bushel, $4. 1. R. Spooner, Iron City, Ga. Biggs’ Seven bar Corn—Originated, suc- | endorsement. O. W. Eaks, Rte Gresurtun 
— vineible Farm, Andr BC, BERMUDA cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs | North Carolina. aes = 
yrite Stver-Laced Wyane E — $1.50 for 15, - over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has Early White Field Peas—-For 
dall, postage paid. G. C. Boling, Seagrove, N. C ee Roots for Sale—60c for 2 bushel | made 175 bushels per, acre, frequently 125, | planting. Pearly whit pend a BL ok 
a hede tex ena t et ! . 1 d 1 eS alwd a : onlin ° e . e and sound, ac 
ded White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching— rmuda s aimee bee —— cultural * Souter "eek: eanere pre socks $2.55 tr Me a ee 
vet Fishel strain, bred to-jJay, $1.50. J. E. Sapp, | ¢ hae ts—Guano bag full for | this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded | )° 2.25 per bushel; f. o. b, Raleigh, N, 
Poultryman, Belew Creek, N. C 0 cents, Chas, Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. highest as long as records have been pub >; te oe Truck Farm, G. L, B, Penny, 
ccbeta Saarentee* ane eS ae i fae Spell afl ; — . an S 4 *rop taleigh, N. Cc. 
ock- Ww hite W yandottes—sta indard “pred, GN 4 «a CABBAGE a a eo aa $3 bushel; $5 two Le ll ieee sa = 
rain. 1 s. 15 eggs $1. Good oe guaranteed, |” Waketieid beh oo Plants—60c per 1,000. Neck, N ot oo SEND VARIAN SED 1s pchg oaks = POTATOES 
een ybrook Farm, Millboro, N.C. Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. C. is a COTTON teten “a rarenatl ct sibeure a eo 
lay- + Champion White Wrandoten— Wipes tor Large Wakefield Cabbage ee per — = = LO MS eR 
altry hatching. Write for mating list and show | 1,000... Fred Murray, Claremont, N. ase ee ee on eee $1.50 oe eg at OE ee 
recor 7 >} rc 7 iken, § i + yer 1, . . W. Waug 5 
a et Frank Harnrick, Shelby, N.C. | "Fine Plat Dutch and Wakefield ADDERS - | ‘Seemed: a ee 
— White Wyandotte eggs cheap, considerin Piants for 75c per 1,000. . W. Stat Jal- Sunbeam Cotton Seed, $1. D. K. McRae, | = - ; 
igton Pp g | 1 , J taf, Wal Nor . 
Mid- quality. Fishel and Dustin strains. John E, | do, Fla, Laurinburg, N. C. | abeecneen oe gece Se for planting. Sev- 
~ Shepher ‘ling , c | enty-five cents she 7 
: lepherd, Burlington, i Cy Bet, a. Wakefield Cabbage Piants—1,000 60c, Sloan's Prolific Cotton . Seed—$1.50 per | Olive, N. c. ts bushel. Y. F. Jones, Mt 
~ = &. C. White Wyandotte eggs by P. P., 80c | Your order please. Miss Jessie Murray, Ca- bushel f. 0. b. Garland. H. D. Sloan, Ingold, x7 - 
bas t dozen. Two female blood hound pups, | tawba, N. C. . North Carolina. | aes pre “TLer Porto Rico potato plants 
- 15 eac y “hi an er . = | r sale, ag er ¢ > 
erry= 315 each. W. M. Whitman, Herndon, Va. Bureka Wakefield Cabbage are better. Cleveland Big Boil Cotton Seed—Carefully | tales, Wk . per thousand, W. P. Birt, 
DUCKS 1,000 plants 60c. Eureka Farm, Catawba, | Selected, $1 per bushel, Oscar Roper, Clio, | —— — a 
i > , : = North Carolina. South Carolina. | Nancy Hall and Triumph Potatoes—Bar- 
‘pur- tadian Runner dack eggs, $1 per lo. L, ; . a : - | rel, $3.25. Newton Farm, Kings Mountain 
Some G. Parker, Gates, N.C. Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Early ‘Selected Langford Cotton Seed—$1 per | North Carolina ie 7 
kney, ar - ee _ Flat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 75c. | bushel. Cash with order. , W. S. Bearden, : 
our Drakes and 14 Muscovy ducks for F. W. Pittman, Enfield, N. C. Westmiseter, oF Sweet Potatoes—seed or eating. yNancy 
— sale, $1 apiece takes them, am closing out. < - - i aches " - = Halls $3.50; Catawba Yams 75, per 3 bush- 
a for 4. & Lawrence, Holiand, Va. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Charleston Pure Express Cotton Seed—At $75 per ton, e¢1 crate, Cash. R. H. Yode Hic kor N. C 
quar- TURKE\S Wakefield and Succession, 1,000 at 75c; 5,000 | f 0 b. Chula, Miss, Reduction on larger | — aie ———~ mebatoeteh Leh 
ae Ls 65c. FE. F. Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. quantities. E. C. Foose. | , Irish _Potatovs- -Lookout Mountain seed 
3ourbon Read Turkeys—Hens §3; toms $4 Prostsuroor Ual 5] eer Tr ce ; : 5 : ; Irish potatoes, They are scarce. . Buy while 
—s astern bog . *f . <i achg ne rost-proof Cabbage Piants—AIll varieties Keenan Staple Cotton Seed—Bushel, $1.25; | you can get ther y sev “ 
and BES, So doz n, J. PY Clark, Jackson; one thousand 70e: 5,000 to 10,000 50c 1,000, | Webber Staple cotton seed, bushel, $2. New- | GESHEIA: a ps ea re 
orous Springs, N. ©. | Hudson Plant Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. ton Farm, Kings Mountain, N. C. P rr; hi < ; 
rs = } - ™ = orto L1co, Ff wal : 
ultry MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS Cabbage Plants—Tic per 1,000. All varie- Plant our Pedigreed Field Seeds—Endors- | Nancy Hall potato plants, $i i rs $00. 
en fancy Geese, Ducks, Leghorns and eggs, ties. Good condition and count guaranteed, | €4 by farmers all over Dixie. Cleveland Cot- | Satisfaction guaranteed, D, Alexander Ash- 
Birds hens. G2 Have. wiitoncTenik Acme Plant (o., Yonges Island, S. C. ton a ri Ask for catalogue. South- | burn, Ga. ec? 
3 - ern Seed Farm, Arlin . Ga, 
ap Pg White Leghorn ¢ Plymouth Rock eggs, Cabbage Plants—From Long Island seed, | ———~——_—_ SOO ars a “Early Triumphs’ — Yellow spin potato 
Mrs. 1S $1. C. H. Thornburg, Hudson. N. C. | Prepaid, 100 20c; 200, 35c; 500, 85c;- 1,000, Cleveland Big Boll cotton $1.50. Choice | Earliest known, best keepers, highest yield- 
—— White Orpington, Light Brahma eggs $1 | $1.25. Glendale Farms, Lincolnton, N.C. seed in every way. - The result of many years | ers. $3 per 3-bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, ~ 
s for a . : gh ae Tantei ae wueeae =. ioe tay a >- | careful ficld selection, Spring Valley Stock | Newton, N.C. 
; per 15, Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C, Cabbage Plants—1,000 65¢; 5,000 $3. By oy > . r 
. nice ; mall 600. 60c, All orders appreciated Sats a a T. P. Hamrick, Manager, Shelby, N,. | Triumph and Queen Seed Sweet Potatoes: 
1port- “ou a Pena ne tal peaee, wee isfaction ‘guaranteed, Miller Plant Co., Hick- | — Seems small, mostly from vine cuttings, $1 per 
a. pS “ bead. eal, China as ory, N. Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton | bushel. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte 
All White Leghorns, Indian Runner E ee Frost Piaor Cabbage Plants—Leading va- Seed—Field selected $1.50 bushel. Couldn't | North Carolina, ; : 
r 200 ents each, Pure-bred; fine layers, J. Moffitt, | riettes; grown from best seed and well | D¢a" fill orders last year. Seed must. give For Sale—Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes 
lected Re Ramscur, N.C. = ee oe rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, { satisfaction on. arrival, Excelsior Farm, at one dollar per ‘bushel. Cin. fill ordeut ane 
Pat- Black Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze | Bartow, Fla. | Rt. 7, Shelby, N. C. Date size. Order quick. ©, W. Mone, Grifton, 
Turkeys. Eggs for hatching. B. C. von| ~ Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Rarly Jersey 500 bushels Simpkins Ideal and Prolific | North Carolina, 
s last Kahlden, Tryon, N, C, Pe ee ‘Charleston Wakefield, 75¢ 1,000. Mail 20¢ idtabaiaet for Sale—5 to 10 bushels, $1.75; | For Sale—Millions of Sweet Potato Plants 
50 for Puce Bred Golden, Silver Weraniadottes: 100. J. M. Hutfman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, 10 to 50 bushels $1.50; 100 bushels or over | —I grow all leading varieties, no waiting 
ndred. Brown Leghorns. stock, cBES, reasonable. | North Carolina. * $1.40. This is one of the earliest varieties Safe delivery, Write for prices. M. E. Jolly, 
prize ( ~ Rita i . — —_—— known and shipped for sections not infested Hawthorne, Fla, 
»X¥ F. EI Mil) Cr ky ( : 
inson lb Me 3 Bis rch is cots Frostproof Cabbage Plants that please. | with boll weevil. Acree Brothers, Albany 
ian Light Brohma, White Ws vandotte, White ge varicties, by express, 70c per 1,000 | Georgia. ; "=| Sea Sica, Spt thousand, Nancy Hall, 
———— Orpington, 15 eggs $1. Prize pen $1.50. Mid- | By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for 1b5c ee eS aS = | Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, 
) eggs way iiay raed PP cca N ee ists postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. | oumee a ; i me “ ea ar aes Pumpkin Yam, Guaranteed true to name. 
, hens = — hh eae 7 ae re : ; ent a rorid’s pet. extra early, extremely large | ©. M. Bennett, Rebeccs te 
hie. tab Cornish Fowls—Quickest of all broilers. Fe abbage Plants—Medium size and stocky, | boll, immensely prolific. 42 per cent lint, | —, se ssh Mita tc 
nating : Buit Leghorns real ere machines. Eggs for | the kind that, sts heads. B Neg 1,000 | stands drowth equal to peanuts, Made 3 For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
Farm, hatching. Glenwood Hennery, Raleigh, N. C. a ‘ a 1 Re ashg ' 1 ae pak bales acre. Supply limited. . Only one bushel pein ue ae tn variety. Plants guaran- 
— -- ad — post prepaid, ot ants 65c; plants | to customer, $4 bushel, prepaid. No less. eec o be as represented, $1.50 per thous- 
heme Gunks Cdn wo, Scns Soca a se eres Stono Plant J. T. Foster, Blocton, Ala, and, C, B, Roberts, Graham, Fla, 
we writer $5. Nannie Parks, Rt. 1, Glass, N. C, oe — - —? ee eT ey “Webber Upland Long Staple , Cotton— - Nancy Hall, Southern Queen and Porto 
. & _ a —-- — a ge ants—Immediate shipment. | Equall lifi d che i ico potato plants, $1.50 ar 1,000; 20,00 
iteds, both combs; Buff Orpingtons; White - es , “ q y as prolific and cheap to raise as 5 ve , > 20,000 
1 1orns; Campines. Eggs, Thy $1.50. Sat- Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- | short cotton. Original seed obtained from | 29d up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 
waliey, ietion guaranteed Mrs. t G. Deaton, | ao ene Zist Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel | Georgia State Entomologist. Guaranteed ab- | Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 
ve nner a - ae er ae ‘| post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.26; | solutely i Ss forty-tw ae + 7 ~ ; - - 
Salisbury. N. ¢ a solutely pure. Sold forty-two bales in No- Genuine Nancy Hall Porto Rico «and 
a ‘ ONS . 5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 16 thousand, 90c. | vember for sixteen cents. Two dollars per | Dooley Yam _ Plant Finest k 5 
Cc b Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—1ll1 for Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. t ‘lt > re : re > \ c i vagahie Tage: Stocks $1.50 
om 8: Sinsis G >. Biack Mi hd Tarrad 4 »ushel; one hundred pound lots, five dollars, | thousand; less on large lots. Satisfaction 
alk Single Comb Bigck Minorca, Barred |“ Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Stout and | H. I. Graves, Social Circle, Ga. guaranteed, Write Chas. W. Miller, Plant 
. Reds, W. Swift, Elko, Va. : , . peer . he wn ee cdg my ae co. cae Carolina Big Boll—Used exclusively on our SELMAN 
ie years growing cabbage has taught me to sow | Twelve Farms cor an tite enee Swect Pot: me Se PT = | 
a aa Hatching eggs 15 for $2. Exhibition stock, | seed to prevent shooting to seed. Heads two ack’ Guenbameey ccc aR gg Me abe Heo, 7 a erty iss pear gee hit ne 
= Young’s strain White Leghorns. Tompkins | weeks earlier than plants grown in warmer | . ‘i fe at ec at ea Sana tay : Be ee ee 
Prize Fines Crs Finds u seed removed, perfect seed make strong | teed true to name; good pack prompt ship- 
eens Single Comb Rhode Island —— Park View Southern states, Early Jersey, Charleston plant heavy yield. Limited quantity left, | Ment, $1.50 per 1,000 teo. R. Bascom, Or- 
E Poultry Yards, East Durham, N. C. bs ener . igang pes $1.50 bushel. Testimonials, circulars, Ad, | lando, Fla. j 
— = Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, seven er i, > 9%, to 90,000, svc per i, > | will not appear again, keep this, order now. See. ote PRT AE = a - 
e win- first iares uosené, oh tet binds. Double the | 19,000 to 20,000, 75¢ per 1,000.  Moffitt’s | White & Gough Cumberton N. C a 2 Nat tos eae gota pa ae a Nae 
Yor sas es ee ‘ er ehihitor 7 ~ wes Farm, High Point, N. C. - ~ - 5 a 5 o bs alt Fou, xed Nancy 
ork, firsts of any oth exhibitor, Fifteen eggs, : : . eee DEWBERRIES Hall and Porto Rico $1 per bushel. Also 
$2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- CHUFAS Brabh: res 2 , rs 
: 4 mAs ete : wee Ty ae abham Peas, $2 per bushel, Welch Wil- 
season, han iN N. Cc, Lucretia Dewberry Plants—$5 per thous- |] pur Newberry, S. C 
Miss Barred “Rocks—Fifteen e¢ ges < tw o dollars Dhak teen ns Meh 


Good Seed Chufas—$1 a peck; bushel "$3. 50. snd. T. J. Harris, Rt. 4 
Pa See. H Pig< 


ams, Rt. 2, Wé¢ field, N.C, 
a White Leghorns and Runner due ks, one dol- st is uetel’ 
Comb Jar per sitting. Stock for sale. Nothing | | CORN 








———— Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
GINGER Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
Ginger Plants $1 each, Very scarce. Noah | Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thousand. 



































































































































































































































































for 15. osddy, Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, ‘Eureka Seed Corn—$2 per bushel. Selden Carroll, Westville, Fla. Your order will receive prompt attention. S. 
orth Carolina. Suatte Vinttas Vas KUDZU J. Taylor, Amboy, Ga, 
ses, $3 Setting Eggs from Y stock Single For Sal---Bigzs Prolific seed corn $2 ~ - = . ~ Sweet Potato Pl s—Earlvy Improv = 
pa a = Or Balt BBs 2 per Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $15, postpaid. Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
Stock Comb Black English Leghorns, Single Comb | pushel. D, H. Nordan, Troy, N. C. NOAK Carroll Westville, Fla, sd sotacinia umph $1.50 per thousand. Satisfaction and 
Peet se 3uft Leghorns Silver Spangled Hamburgs, | —, a a ai AAG Seca G Te lic ate eee | full count guaranteed. Ready now for de- 
—Prize Vhite Cornish Indian Games. $1.15 per 15.], Biggs @ Har Prolific Seed Corn, $2 per LESPEDEZA livery. —— given prompt. attention 
B E. Knight, Ran: Ga bushel. J. C. McIntosh, Star, N. C. Eag 1s ‘ ane tat : = 
te for . KE. Knight, Ranger, Ga. Teapedeaa Séed==No Johnston gras Sox Sagle Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
ba - SS a2, oe 5 a aed sespedeza Seed—> J¢ ass, ? ~ 
» N.C. Eges from White Holland Turkeys—Great ; W anted To buy 250 busshels of corn On | 64° Zachary, La. Seed Sweet Potatoe s—Nancy Hall, Norton 
rinners, bone, correct markings. Ringlet Barred | e@Y.__ Thos. M, Shaw Laurens, 8. C. = ~ - Yam, Georgia Buck, 25; Catawba Yam or 
Eggs Rocks, Rose Comb White andottes, Satis- Pure-bred Boone County seed corn $1.50 Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — Grows, re-| Queen 90c per bushel. Eating and_ seed. 
Lon faction guaranteed ire with prices. | per bushel. J.C, Jessup, Baskerville, Va. seeds, anywhere in Dixie, The Southland’s | Cheaper in large lots, J. L. Ingold, Grower 
&, : alfs et . 7 he. ” : A 
Mrs. M. F. Gooch, “ t a. - - : | Alfalfa. All-livestock like this ‘‘soil-builder. and Shipper Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 
: Plant Bland Corn this vear, $3 bushel; ; Guaranteed new crop, free from Johnson Potat Plants—Nan Hall 1 Port 
3 , Bes r peck. . R. C. Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. C. grass Sample pound, 30c postpaid Write stato ants—Nancy é anc orto 
i hina pane et des Seer en Re PAR gots fe & Rico. Express, $1.50 thousand; mail, 25¢ 
cto j SEEDS AND PLANTS White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed aia e Lacan ed ig ing directions. WwW. handveds) Gash with onde Orior neu ee 
Ss ¢ . Ware ae? 7 Gi a " r a opper, Zac 4a. : - 7 
3, Rice, BEANS Corn for Sale 2—T, A. Gillette, Franklin, V pr 4 = early shipments, First come first served. 
: ; ——— —— Casey's pure-bred Seed Corn—Carefully se- PEANUTS _ Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, N. C, 
. —— > eng BoJa Beans—W. S. Dud- | jected, $2 per bushel, W. E. Old, Crewe . Va. “Jumbo Seed | Peanuts Stock guarantee sd. Seed Sweet Potatoes—Catawba Yam $2.75 
af sa Ke sane 4 Nw. &. ’ a ¢ , Tri 2 OF. v< YY La 4 
> oe bie ak For larg yields and better Corn, ae Ne B. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C Early Triumph $3.25; Nancy Hall $3.75 per 
ee Se 200 Bushels Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans— | white Gem, 3 pounds 30c postpaid. Eureka | — P Savon oh ined fifty three bushel crate, Plants $1.76 per thous- 
} $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. B. M. Lewis, Farm-]| parm, Catawba. N. C. panish canurs_ceven nun Regs. oan y| and for May shipment. Place your order 
oe Siile. Nu. : ele ‘ eae bushels 5 cents per pound, Wilson & Hill, | early and save time and money. Terms, 
: ‘ 7 “= Macc Waidn s a “Biggs’ Seven Ear’’—60 bushel yield, hand | Warsaw, N. C. cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 
i ee, ane “on Eger for, & | shelled corn, $2.50 bushel. J. Moffitt, Ram- | - Hand assorted Virginia Bunch and Velen- Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
- " < Pears e - ° a ass € é - . se é s—}D 
15, $1. Pi Fon ot a a ae: A ve ht Lee Oi Sele ___ | cia seed peanuts for sale. F. P. Latham, | Rico, Triumphs, Dooley Yams, Providence 
— = Carefully selected field and ensilage ‘seed | Belhaven, N. C. and Pumpkin Yam. Ready for shipment af- 
Ninety Day Velvet Beans—Two bushels, Ree ve e iy pliant fred ¥ r = 2 : ae otf 4 3 blame is adnan aie ey, or 
five dollars delivered. imehaih’ Seed ELowe, corn, Wi te for circular. S. W. Anderson, Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best ter. April ist. Prices: By express $1.75 per 
Dur he um, MN. < Greenlee, Va. ____. | selections. Soja beans. Write for prices, reueane. 10,000 oF are —_ per thousand, 
oe : pal et see “Sloan's Prolific a a maa SER 3 4 >. “Co: Sea Specialties, Norfolk yet your order in now for an early crop. 
; 2 1eN a iallv * see r t ‘ ty - Oo. . a € . . aa an, a, — --— ~ 
— bagemeay: I grow tt m sy ially for seed. W. Ingold, N. C. - - eaarenre Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
- — A. Respess, Pungo, N. ©. SArUO nia anl a coh ollea@ mOATenalie = __ PEAS | eS Se eee 1st, throughout season. Now booking orders, ‘ 
onanism Barly Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, “eo per Buen: We. CL misncuure, Mixe a Pes ‘as $1.45 5s Clay Peas $1.60. Null Nancy Hall, Porto : Rico Early Triumph, 
per 15, $1.50 bushel. Send check with orders, . eh & Co., Maiden, N Southern Queen, $1.60 thousand; ten thous- 
jiemyer, Bowles Farms, Rt. A, Evergreen, Ala. as pe a - ——— j}and and over $1.50. Can ship promptly. 
FASTAa TENCE dane= Balect aoad a hisl eld’s and Cocke's Prolific Seed Mr. Farmer— ‘$ = me your peas, Ben J.]| Satisfaction guuaranteed, Reference: Ex- 
for 15. x er ec eee) $1.90: ten uaahole Ate bushel. Schoolfield Farms, Rt. 3, | Corey, Ayden, N. C. change Bank. H. A. Pitts, Cerdele Ga. 
Jriental, over $1.75. ce C. Gordon, Grove Hill, Ala. Reidsville, N.C: 7 For Sale—Mixed _Peas at $1.10, f, 0, b, Godbey’s Sweet Potato Plants—All lead- 
~ Seed Corn—-$1.50 bushel. Flint variety, big | Gurley, S. C. Bg. WwW. PP; ing varieties $1.40 per 1,000. I will also give 
: 1 oF Speckled Velvet Beans i = ’ 
_ 290 bushels oe pect elvet. acre _yielder. Sample free. Owl Commercial Com- Sound, Mixed Peas—$1.25 per bushel. Os- | to every customer a trial package of my 
ge ayant nae 4 Reh. aA ae sige hn. | Pany: Quincy, Fla. car High, Whiteville, N. C new seedling’ sweet potatoes, Godbey’s Gol- 
‘ood, sounc veans Vv. Bel o., Rich- em - . 5 es 2 ——— -‘n and Yellow Triumph, I have the oldes 
eT L nelle 1 bo ges a age a eae Mixed Peas—Sound, $1.50 per bushel. ona yy “equipped plant nursery “n a 
- - - shelled, $3 per bushel. Satisfaction guaran- ‘oorrve aaa ‘aa € s png : z v 
1p gs IT have left a limited quantity of excellent oe H uM. are rs, Dillon, S. C. George H, McKay, Maxton, N.C. South. Catalog free. , T. K. Godbey, Waldo, 
Conrad, Mammoth Yellow ar Hee 1 Black seed | — . — Mixed Peas—$1.25 per bushel we oO. = Chad- Florida. 
sov beans. Prices right. KF. P. Latham, Bel- oo White Gem an a a good ee will bourn, N. C. Brown Mercantile Co, Booking Orders for Fifty Million Potato 
* hnven 2 OC please you. 3 s § H inds c ~ =a eats 
1 Fishel ven, N.C. hee Ss FQ een hee eaneaase . For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, Iron, Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph, 
to you, Buy your Early Speckled Velvet Beans ———— ——_—_—_- —— Whippoorwill. 200d Bros., Omaha, Ga, Bunch yam and Southern Queen varieties. 
a from grower, theréby getting pure , Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn, Bred for | —— eens ee = = —— | All varieties $1.50 thousand to ten thousand, 
; s n, $2 per bushe} Alexander Bros,, | Seed. » field selected, the best to be had, Wanted—50 bushels peas, Send sample | Ay) over ten thousand $1.40 thousand. We 
ee OQwasssa, Ala. bushel. E. C, MeCary, Baldwyn, Miss. oe sale price to A. Manicke, News| ar. the Pioneer potato plant shippers of 
, Yokohama Velvet Beans—$3.50 per bushel. Boone County White Seed Corn—$1.i J South Ga. Shipping points: Ashburn, Riess 
r hatch- kind that n wrth Carolina, | Cook's Prolific _Ens ilage Corn, $1.75; Fike ol “Brabham | Peas—200 bushels pure, sound }] boy, Abbeville and Seville, Ga, Address all 
= atiacn i grow where as r E. B. Sutton, Standard, 5 per bushel. Locust Lawn] Brabham peas, $2 per bushel. B. L, Bridges, > a iacmaaai to Crew & Brogdon, Seville, 
we i ‘slypso, N. C jr Mee ya Ellaville, Ga. reorgia. 
- wR Calypso, N. C. ;. Fart ; 



































OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or mere. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, club of t 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription {s paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 

















































































































































































































































Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Cash Prizes for Dairy and Silo Experience 
Letters 


OR our Dairy and Silo Special of April 8 we are offering three cash 
prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three: best letters, with regular rates 
for all others used. The silo and the dairy cow are great institutions, 
and they are destined to play a large part in the South’s progressive ag- 
riculture; if you have had experiences with either or both, tell us about 
them. 
Letters and articles must reach us not later than March 25, and don’t 
forget that we pay for good pictures. 

















Wide-awake Girls Learn How to 
Cook Cereals 


| 


2? 


(Concluded from page 22, this issue) 


the steak has over 19 per cent of 
body-building material. Grape nuts 
have less than one per cent of fat, 
while the steak contains 18 per cent. 
Each food has its own use, and while 
cereals are very, very valuable, we 
must take them at their analyzed val- 
ue and not their advertised. There is 
One point in favor of cooked cereals, 
and that is there is something to 
consider in the term ‘pre-digested,” 
so often used on the packages. Pre- 
digested means that the starch has 
been wholly, or in part, changed to 
maltose and dextrine, a form of sug- 
ar, by the action of slow, dry heat. 
Soluble sugar is present to a very 
limited extent in breakfast food, but 
sufficiently so to make them of great 
value to people of extremely weak 


digestions. It is a mistake, however, 
for you strong, young folks, with 


sturdy arm, leg and stomach muscles 
to baby yourselves. Use your whole 
wheats, rolled oats and other cooked 
{cereals in winter and reserve your 
more expensive store packages jor an 
occasional time in summer.” 

“Whole wheat takes so long to 
cook, even if we can grow it on our 
own farms,” said a voice from the 
other end of the table. 

“Where are your fireless cookers,” 
asked Aunt Margaret. “It cooks 
beautifully in them in 24 hours.” 

“Ts that good for children?” 
another inquiry 

“No, the bran should be removed 
from the oatmeal and other grains, 


came 























FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

“Early Jersey Large,” “Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 





TIFT FARMS, 





H.H. TIFT, JR., Manager, TIFTON, GA. 




















SPRAY MATERIALS, THOMSEN 


ruits and vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., 


CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 


Fort Valley, Ga. 



































ECKLER’S SEEDS nave seen | 
ANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS | 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 


GET OUR CATALOGUE 


J.STECKLER SEED CL?) 


Suc.ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEw ORLEANS LA 
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; corn. 
For most money, most_ lint, 


heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., fer history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 


fodder. 


Grain deep set iti small cob. Matures early. 


Fifty Bushels Per Acre 
Without Fertilizer 


Don’t plant corn this year that has been doc- 
tored and over-fed on fertilizer, as fertilizer 































ie scarce and high this year. Our yield was ge 
produced without a pound of fertilizer, We Be 
are not professional seed men, but wedo breed gana 
and carefully select our seed each year. In 7828 
twelve thousand bushels, not an off-color ear, f=} 
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showing exceptional purity. Germination 
guaranteed 95%. Order now. With big short- 
age of good seed corn in the United States, 
we will be quickly sold out. 
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Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, ¢ 
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OONE CouNnTY WHITE has 

won more prizes at fairs and 
corn shows than any other vari- 
Would you like to get an 
average of fifty bushels of corn per 
acre for two hundred and hifty 
acres? Last year we secured such 
a yield on Lanier Farm, and are 
offering you some of this seed 
It grows tall and large 
and produces an abundance of 








for very, very young children,” she 
answered. 

“What is the best cereal, Miss Mar- 
garet?” asked one of the girls. 

“There is no one best,’ she made 
reply. “It depends on the needs of 
_your own body, but it is best to have 
a variety,- both for taste and food 
value. Any of the cereals made from 
wheat contain most protein; oats 
contain a large amount of fuel value 
and are very well absorbed by deli- 
cate stomachs; corn is cheap and well 
balanced in all but protein; barley is 
especially rich in mineral matter, high 
in fat, low in protein and has laxa- 
tive qualities; rice is richest of all 
of our most used cereals in starch 
and poorest in protein, fat and min- 
eral matter. It is of especial value 
to persons who are suffering from 
an inflamed condition of the stomach, 
because it contains so little cellulose 
that very little work is required on 
the part of the stomach for it. It is 
very readily absorbed by the intes- 
tines and almost as completely ab- 
sorbed as meat.” 

“T like butter in my cereal,” 
Alice. “Is that all right?” 

“Oh, yes, if you supply the protein 


by drinking a glass of milk or eating 
”? 


said 





an egg. 

“Isn’t milk good on it?” was the 
next question. 

“Of course, it is the curd of the 
{milk that is protein; the whey has 
}mineral matter, and the cream has 
fat.” 

“T want my sugar.” said little Bil- 


ly. 

“Bless your heart, you shall have 
it, because you spend so much ener- 
gy that you need it! Do not give 
him more than a moderate amount, 
Mary, because too much would in- 
flame the tissues of his stomach, and 
instead of being absorbed for heat 
|and energy it would ferment and 
| then our small boy would have a sour 
stomach.” 

“How long should we really cook 
cereals, Miss Margaret?” asked Al- 
ice. 

“Use your own good judgment, chil- 
dren. Now that you know about the 
starch grains no one need tell you. 
Put them on and cook them very hard 
lat least ten minutes to try to make a 
sudden steam in them, as in pop-corn, 
to burst open the cellulose walls. 
Then cook them just as long as you 
feel is necessary to soften the bran. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Always cook the whole wheat, etc., 
several hours; the so-called steam- 
cooked ones at least 30 minutes; and’ 
as for the cooked ones, like shredded 
wheat, put them in the oven a minute 
to crisp, unless you are absolutely 
certain that they are freshly opened.” 

“You do not like the prepared ce- 
reals, do you Auntie?” 

“Indeed, I do. On a hot summer 
morning some such cereal as corn 
crisps, with fruit, cold milk and a 
little sugar is especially worth eat- 
ing. Did you ever try dates with 
wheat, apples with oatmeal mush, or 
sliced peaches, bananas or berries, 
with any other breakast cereal? It 
is very good.” 

There was great laughing and talk- 
ing and many stories as boys and 
girls ate their cereal breakfast. 

“I have a conundrum for you,” said 
Dan to Martha,” “it is why did Aunt 
Margaret choose the lesson in eggs 
after the one in cereals?” 

“Because nature made cereals to be 
the baby grain, and eggs the baby 
Guick. 

“Since you are such bright folks,” 
said Miss Margaret, “suppose you 
each come next week with an answer 
to this question: “Why is the egg 
wonderful and valuable ” 





WATER SUPPLY FOR THE COUN- 
TRY HOME 


A Package Library That Gives Valus 


able Information 





S YOUR house the sort of house 

described by a certain English 
novelist when he says, “In that house 
godliness was child’s play compared 
to cleanliness”? If so, you need plens 
ty of water, and to get it at a moders 
ate cost, if you live in the country, is 
something of a problem. A package 
library on this subject from the lis 
brary of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colorado, may help 
you to solve this problem. Write for 
it, enclosing 10 cents for postage, if 
you can use it. In it you will find: 

Disposal of Dairy and 
Water Supply.—Kansas 
Bulletin 143, 


Domestic Water 
cultural College, 


Farm Sewage and 
Experiment Station, 


‘Supply.—Colorado 
News Notes, 


Agri- 
Special Nume 


ber 215. 
Farm Water Supplies.—West Virginia Cole 
lege of Agriculture, Extension Circular 43. 
Farm Water Supplies. — Massachusetts 


State Board of Agriculture, Circular 18, 


Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home 
—Farmers’ Bulletin 270, 

Sanitary Side of Farm water Supplies.— 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
Circular 43, 

Sewage Disposal in Rural Districts.—Mas-< 


sachusetts State 
lar 44, 

Water Supply, Plumbing, and Sewage Dis« 
posal for Country Homes.—United States Dee 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin 57, 


Board of Agriculture, Circus. 


—Marion B. Higgins, Colorado Agris 
cultural College. 





The Home’s Greatest Ornament 


HE prettiest thing in the home 
is the wife. She is more beauti- 

ful than all the flowers, vases, pil- 

lows and carpets there are. 

When she is rested she smiles, and 

smile is beautiful; 


a therefore, she 
needs what human and mechanical 
help is possible. When she is wor- 


ried she has wrinkles, which are not 
beautiful; therefore, should be 
sheltered from annoyances. When 
she is well-dressed she is assured and 
serene and shows it; when we are 
well-groomed she is proud of us and 
holds up her head. When she is well- 
informed she is interesting and in- 
terested; therefore books and maga- 
zines are an instrument. 

This is wisdom. You want to know 
how I learned it? I gained the knowl- 
edge through being a widower. If 
you have forgotten how beautiful 
your wife and how unattractive 
your home would be without her, just 
take a thought yourself and surprise 
her with a kiss when you go in from 


the field to dinner. A MAN. 


1 
she 


is 





A little lad@’s mother taught him his text 
very carefully and when called upon in Sun- 
day school he began confidently: ‘A lie is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord——” 
then he hesitated, but finally concluded tri- 
umphantly: ‘and an ever-present help ft 


time of trouble,’ 
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! ROOFING 
Fireproof, weatherproof, 
durable and reasonable in 
cost. Formed in standard 
patterns from rust-resisting 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets—strong, lasting. 


‘These sheets are unexcelled for Tanks, 
Roofing, Siding, Sitios, Culverts, Flames 
and ail forms of exposed sheet metal f: 
work. Look for the Keystone added 
below Apollo stencil, indicating that 
Copper Steel is used. Sold by weight 
by leading deatérs. Apollo Roofing 
and Siding Products enable you to 
build buildings at a low cost. 


Buildings” booklet giving full infor- 
mation and building plans of value f: 
to every farmer and owner of build- 









| address I heard him make'a long time ago 
j and it impressed 


| a@-big success. 





Business Talks 


5. A. MARTIN 











LOYALTY 
“WIEN you work for a man, in God's 
name work for him,” 

That's’ what Elbert’ Hubbard said’ in ar 
me immensely, 
works at something or for 
he like is’ undermin- 
He simply can’t make 


The 
somebodr 


man who 
that 


ing his own chances, 


doesn’t 


While I've always felt that way it re- 
mained for a friend of mine, Geo, H. Phelps, 
to say to his bosses what I wish I could have 
espressed about my own and the great paper | 
for which I work. 

Pheips is 
Brothers 
his 

“IT believe in Dodge Brothers’ Motor Car , 
because into its making have gone the finest 
thoughts of those two master men whose 
name it bears. | 

“T believe in this car because I know that 





Dodge ! 
| 


advertising 
Automobile 
“Creed of a 


of 
and 


manager 
Company 
Dodge Brothers’ 


here’s 
Salesman”: 


beneath the lustre of a matchless exterior 
is the expression of honesty and integrity 
in material form. 

“T know that bound up in every polished 
gearing are those qualities which manifest 
themselves in all great achievements. In 
offering Dodge Brothers Motor Car I know 


that [I am selling a machine that is made of 
iron and stéel and character—a vehicle that 


must and does symbolize and maintain a 
priceless reputation built on honor. 
“My faith is not alone a faith in a car 


it is a faith in the ideals of men, for I know 
that back of these mighty factories their 
thought is ever master. [I believe with Ber- 
ton Braley, that— 
* ‘Back of the motors’ humming, 
Zack of the Belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers’ drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There are the eyes which scan them, 
Watching through stress and strain 
There are the minds which plan them- 


zack of the brawn, the Brain.’’ 
“And so I stand, inspfred with the blazing 
truth that I am selling through honest of- 
fort something not only built by men, but 


built of men to be sold to men by a MAN,’ 











ings. postal brings it promptly. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
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it us how to give 

th : ney in wearing quality, appearance and 

weneral satis‘action and by our direct low cost 

ethod a «0 save you $25 or more on each 
buggy. S styles Beanies and 65 styles Harn 


FRE 


Write us apostal today. 
fat us mail you this b 
k of the very latest, 








96 Exquisite 
Wall Paper 
Samples 


e ‘ pers--the most beautifal 
paecres shown fn many years. on’t select your paper until you 
ve seen them. Beautify your entire home and doit at small cost. 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 3¢ for a double roll. 
33c papers big room 
This big new book tells how you cando the 
work yourseif,quickly and easily, makin, 
the parlor, dinin jrooms an: 
hall brighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
Don’t miss these 96 original patterns we 
want to send you free. rite postal now 
iteay, Son Wall Paper i 


Wiliam $ 


8819 Stores Bldg:, 


Big Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 
make $10 to $25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using mv 


402,000 g 
in Use 
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25 Times. 
World’s 
Champion 


my tig illus- Belle City 


Free Book“‘Hatching BT feati:Fholes 
Facts,” in colors. Write 
me today, Jim Rohen, Pres, Wiulm>tackel tied 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box1 01. Racine, Wis. 
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LED 
CORN & COTTON PLANTER 
Plants peanuts, large or small,shelled or unshelled; 
also Corn, Cotton, Peds, etc.,with certainty and 
regularity. Perfect stands without waste. Write 
for booklet. 

The Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 











HOOKS BROKE MY NOSE 


HE only thing on earth that I am concrit 


ed about is not being conceited. Yet if I 
' were inclined to be a braggart it has re- 
; mained for a youngster to come along be- 
! hind me and break my nose. 

About a year ago we picked up a young 
| fellow named George Hooks—a live, encr- 
|; getic hustling youngster who fairly 


(39) 427 












AS great 
strength 





securely held by 
the Royal loop. 




















devour- 


| ed our paper and “grew” into an advertising’! 


| 

| aa . 

| solicitor in a few weeks time. 
| 


Believing in him, we promoted him and 





general representative in the Western field. 

| He began to make good from the start. 
} The other day I opencd an envelope from 
him and it was enclosed copy and in- 
structions for the first double page spread of 
livestock advertising that our paper ever 
carried! 

When I saw it, I let out a yell that scared 
‘“verybody in the office and then—oh 
came @ pain in my nose! Hooks had broken 
it fairly and squarely—done something for 
our paper that nobody else had ever done 
before; and older fellows have 
few things at that. 

You folks in the 
South won’t see that double page 
spread for it runs in the Western 
only, (the edition that covers Texas, Louis- 
iana, Western Arkansas and Oklahoma), but 
it is there just the same and while I’m hold- 
| ing my broken nose left hand, I've 
got my hat in my right—bowing to Georg: 
Hooks, 

Go to it, Hooks, and, 
Oklahoma breeders 
of our paper. It will pay them, The 
ers in this territory can a lot from 
such men as Mr. Lookabaugh, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Whisler. Their cattle 
are wonderful and they know how 
tise right. 


in 


then 


we 


done a 


Carolinas and Central 


livestock 


with my 


next time 
to use 


get those 
all three editions 
breed- 


learn 


to adver- 





HOOKS’ DOUBLE PAGE SPREAD 


HE article above speaks for itself. If any- 
} body wants a copy of our Western Edi- 
| tion containing that double page Shorthorn 
sale ad, we will send till issue is exhausted. 
Finclose 2c for mailing. 





MY “COUSIN ABE” AGAIN 


N A recent issue of Associated Advertising 


Abe Martin—that comical sage—says: 
“The man that don’t advertise may 
know about his own business, but no- 


body else does. You might as well stop 
} the clock to save time as to stop adver- 
| tising to save money.” 

right. The 
reason not to advertise 





Abe's only man who has a 


good is a burglar 








Our greatest offer is one 
and one new subscriber both 









one 

















$1.50. Get a neighbor not now 
to join you on this proposition when 
renew. 





sent him out to Dallas, Texas, to act as our | 
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“1: American Steel 
esiliency. eons 
poe % biy : Fence Posts 
medbagpe : Cheaper than 
strong, stiff 3 wood and more 
1 1 durable—last a 
steel wire,with : lifetime. Hold 
continuous stay Haver wee 
wires from top to j against all conditions. 
bottom wrapped ' Sent Free 
around each hor- 3 howto wet miah'annd 
izontal wire and “FiaaeFalche. tomowner shouldhavell 
Dealers Everywhere 
American Steel & Wire Compan 
CRICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DENVER 
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7 OU can safely plant fewer seed by using the COLE. The seed are dropped one after the other. 

They lic in a straight line at the botsom of a V-shaped furrow. The young plants grow stout 

and stocky because not over-crowded. They stand unchopped longer without injury because the plants 

stand apart in a straizht line. Unchopped plants are not injured when thinning, The eced fall in plain 

sight. None are wasted at the end of the rows. The wind can’t blow them away. Let the COLE pay 
for itself with seed that your old planter would waste. 


Guano is Scarce and high priced—make it count. Use a Cole No. 7 and mix a little guano directly 

© under the seed 80 as to feed the young cotton as soon 2s it sprouts. This makes 
cotton grow off quick and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate than puny slow-grow: 
ing stuff, Saves labor by applying guano and planting at one trip. 


lhe COLEALMITIR 


The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws the trash and‘dry top soil into the middles, (11) 
fine smocth sced bed is left. ‘Then the long sword, back of the coultcr, presses | 
uta firm V-shaped furrow. At the bottom of the V the seed lie in a straight < 
e-—xil covered the same depth. The pressure of the sword in making the 
V-shaped furrow packs the soil beneath the seed. 4 
This brings up moisture and 
food to nourish the growing 
plants. The earth thrown 
on top is loose. It makes 
a perfect mulch to , 
kecp the moisture 
from evaporating. 
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The Cole Planter 
can be had with or 
without the fertilizer at- 
tachment, with eitber roller 
or drag for covering. 


Gur 1916 Catalog 


—illustrating and describing our 
Improved Iniplemietits sent Free. 


























Cole merchant in your 
county who will guar- 
antee you satisfaction. 
Write us for bitnameig 










SEP BRINGS OP, 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
























Many aCurtaway(Crark) 

Single Action Disk Har- 

row has established that 
recor 


Twenty Years 
Many, with moderate care, have lasted 
longer! But even this record does not tell the 
whole story of Curaway (Crarx) superiority ! The quality 
that gives long life does the best job of harrowing or culti- 
vating. In the cutlery steel disksforged sharp, the dust-proof, 
oil-soaked, hard wood bearings and manyother featuresthe quality of 


Disk Harrows 
and Plows 












stands out prominently. There’s a Curaway (Crarx) for your every 

: need—strong, simple, 
light draft. If your dealer 
has not the genwine Cut- 
AWAY, write us direct. 
Send for our new free 
book “‘The Soil And Its 
Tillage.’’ Get your 
copy now. 


The Cutaway 


. Harrow Company 
ax" 9119 MAIN STREET 
a ve HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mcker cf the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 



























old subscriber | 
year for 
subscribing 
you 





\/ Builds Better 


° eae 
Every Ames Buggy Embodies Kees 

Mr. Ames’ 40 years’ experience CEAD Gi 
in building’ better buggies and 
carries his personal guarantee. If 
your dealer hasn't the Ames, write 
us, giving name of your dealer. You 
will want an Ames buggy or surrey. 


TheF. A. AMESCO.,Inc., 105 Ames Bldg., Owensboro, Ky, 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw vour advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
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- Hickory Distric 





me oe from the factory to you comes 

the “Blue Grass” buggy at a big saving. I’m, 

here where the best hickory in the world 
grows, and I get material without paying freight 
charges for long freight hauls. Every penny I save 
goes back to you in reduced prices. ‘That’s why I 
can undersell the world. 


I also save you by selling direct from factory. 
The “Blue Grass” buggy gives you full value for 
every dollar. You get buggy quality that makes 
your horse fairly nicker with pride and you save 


$25 to $50. 


Bohon’s “Blue Grass’’ buggies all have straight grain second growth Kentucky split hickory wheels and full wrought gears. The wheels 
are built extra strong for rough travel over bad roads. Easy riding French head, French point springs take the bumps out of the roughest roads, 
All “Blue Grass” buggies are built with —_specially-made long distance axles. 


Bodies are finished with 18 coats of paint and varnish. All brushwork—no dipping. Each coat is rubbed with pumice stone and cold water 


so there is always a perfect surface on which to apply the next coat. ‘This gives a matchless and enduring lustre to the body. It is one more 
reason why you should buy 


se 
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Direct from Factory at Prices that Save You $25 to $50—Read My Bargain Book 


That is what builds my business bigger every year. Farmers realize that there’s no use paying big prices for buggies when I 
can send them a vehicle as good or better for less money. This is due to my method of building the “Blue Grass” in my 
own factory and shipping direct to the user. 
I have no salesmen. All “Blue Grass” buggies and Bohon harness direct from my catalog. I have the biggest book 
of its kind ever printed. Shows new original styles and designs of upholstering——nobby, classy styles created by my 
expert designers. This book takes you through my factory and follows the raw material from the start to the finished 
buggy. It’s the most interesting buggy book ever written, 


60 DAYS TRIAL AT MY RISK 
‘ Unlimited Guarantee—$30,000 Bond 


This means that I give you a trial offer that has never been duplicated. I actually let you try this 
Yj buggy for 60 days—two whole months—on your own roads. Put it to the hard test of practical use, 
Wy Drive it over rough roads ata gallop or try itin any other way. If thebuggy is unsatisfactory in any way let 
Yg me know and I’ll take itback. I’ll pay the freight both ways and the trial will not have cost you one penny: 
yf Besides this I send with each ‘‘Blue Grass”? buggy a binding written guarantee on workmanship and ma= 
Y terials good as long as you have the buggy. It makes no difference how long, if you ever find it hasn’t 
Ug been made right, or faulty materials have been used, just tell me and I’ll make it right. 
7 Just to tamp down this guarantee I back it with a legal binding $30,000 Bond. This bond furnishes absolute 
4g protection because it legally compels me to keep every promise I make you. The bond means that you can 
order from me with as much confidence as though you had known me all your life. 


J Write Today for the Big FRE E 

xh yf Buggy Bargain Book 

9 Af Renenes this is not just a catalog but a complete volume 
Y of buggy information. Takes you right through the factory and 

Z ses Yf shows you how “Blue Grass” buggies are made from the lumber 

‘ FT NY /7 pile to the finished vehicle. Printed in colors, illustrated from actual 

Card will :, Yf photographs. Contains many splendid testimonials from delighted users. 

bring you this YZ You should have the book even if you’re not ready to buy a buggy now. It 

FREE BOOK f is valuable for the information it contains. Write a postal for your copy free. 














D. T. BOHON 2917 Main Street Harrodsburg, Ky. 





